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by BLUE NILE 


VISCOUNT 


Fly by Blue Nile Viscount to Rome, Athens, Cairo, Khartoum and on to Beirut. LEAVES 
every Monday at noon from Gatwick Airport, RETURNS from Khartoum every Thursday. 
Coming or going, you may break your journey at any of the fabled cities at no extra cost*. 
You fly in the largest, fastest, most comfortable Viscount 831, with a free information 
service aboard giving you the latest Sudan news. Arrive informed, stimulated, refreshed. 


* Athens traflic rights subject to Government approval 

ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT ABOUT THE BLUE NILE VISQOUNT 
SERVICE and about the special ‘stop-over’ facilities. 

SUDAN AIRWAYS’ crews and technical maintenance are provided under 
contract by British United Airways who are also the vx General Sales Agents. 


BRITISH UNITED AIRWAYS LIMITED -35 PICCADILLY - LONDON W1° TELEPHONE REGENT 8494 
cac 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE PCUNOMWIST PALD AT NAW JORK, NY 
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In The Economist this Week ' February 4, 1961 
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Hi oO M E Fewer frills and standing passengers are a veteran's grand remedies 
for the airlines’ problems (p. 485). 


THE PRESS UNDER PRESSURE Charge—or Retreat? More co-operation with western 
Business logic is thrusting the press into the control of fewer Europe is needed if Britain’s defence is to be both economical 
and fewer ma,nates. Newspaper owners, newspaper workers = and efficient (p. 441). 

and above all the reading, and voting public—would benefit if 

the press itself were to embark on a thorough and practical Charge to Husbands? Married women could probably be 
examination of its plight and prospects (p. 433). attracted back to teaching if they did not risk adding to the middle- 
® Economics of the press: the mechanics of Mr King’s bid for —_ lass family’s surtax bill (p. 443). 

Odhams—and a magazine monopoly (p. 475). 


Capital Charges: The tactics of some campaigners for the 


abolition of the death penalty may defeat their humane ends peiscation of HP restrictions has given an immediate boost to 
Pp. 436). 


car sales—the official figures (p. 482). 


Money and the Government A group of economists takes 
too simple a view of devaluation (p. 479). 


Despite the failure of one private member’s bill to compensate 
the victims of violent crime, a second attempt to improve the law 


is still under way (p, 444). HOME REPORT—a closer took at Britain 
The law on abortion needs reforming and a moderate and senaible (p. 448 to p. 449). 


new measure is to come before the Commons next week (p. 442). New Flu: Londoners are now complaining of colds, but 


Health Charges: The Government has done something for he worn may Yor Se to Come, 

the health of the health service: but a radical reform, not just a Home of the Navy: Plymouth lives on its dockyard, but 

budgetary sedative is needed (p. 439). is trying to attract new merous too. 

The price of prescriptions has soared in the last six years (p. 443). Sea-front Students: Blackpool is 8 new candidate for a new 
university. 

Airport Charges: Britain’s new rates will be the world’s Anglo-Norman Attitudes: The Channel Islands are trying 

second highest. New commercial projects rather than new sub- to plug a loaphole used by British tax dodgers. 

sidies could put them in the black (p. ae 
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INTERNATIONAL THE AMERICAS: New Brooms 


President Kennedy painted a gloomy portrait of the United States 
position, but things may not be so bad (p. 451). 
: AFRICA ee : 


® His narrow victory in the House of Representatives last Tuesday 
shows that the road is not clear before him (p. 452). 
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By insisting on their conflicting claims, the foreign partisans of 
the rival Congolese factions are not merely perpetuating the chaos 
ae = S The balance of payments problem has not rattled him (p, 452). 
in the heart of Africa ; they are imperilling the outlook for the a ; 
ery es , He has very explicitly rejected devaluation of the dollar (p. 479) 
United Nations itself. Yet, if world peace is not to be endangered, oi! h of Wall S 80) 
ang : , 0 ‘ (p. ' 
the UN must continue its operations in the Congo (p. 438). oe ae eee . wae < 
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® A new look is being taken at information policies at home and 
OTHER DISAGREEMENTS IN AFRICA: abroad (p. 454). 


Rhodesia: The white central African parties have taken a leaf 


®One of his more imaginative moves is his peace corps, to 
from the African nationalists’ book (p. 441). 


give practical effect to the sympathy many Americans feel for 
Kenya: Despite superficial similarities, the situation in the the under-privileged in other countries (p. 456). 


colony cannot be described as “ pre-Congo” (p. 442). Brazil : Senor Quadros will be expected to make a clean sweep of 


Cameroons: The people will decide their future in a plebiscite o problems left behind by the departing President Kubitschek 
' next week (p. 464). (p. 440). 
Ruanda-Urundi : The declaration of a republic in Ruanda was a Latin America: As a result of the Galvio affair, Spain and 


Portugal i f of t ical ai ; 
move by short men to consolidate their power over the tall 4 oo Py site . a “eon eens sie Soeen Gah 
(p. 442). : . 
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President Nasser’s interest in Africa has grown; some of it is EUROPE 


accounted for by Israeli activity in the area (p. 459). French ideas about European union are worth study by any 


President Bourguiba is well aware of the problems an independent power concerned with its own place in the European Scheme— 
Algeria is likely to pose for Tunisia (p. 462). and, particularly, by Britain (p. 434). 


Business in Africa: The fall in the prices of cocoa and coffee is Belgium : M. Spaak, retiring from Nato, may see a very obvious 
hitting several African countries (p. 486). vacancy at the centre of the political situation in Brussels (p. 443). 
» Ghana’s gold—p. 486; South Africa’s uranium—p. 485. Detailed conterts on page 433 
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BEHIND THE DUNLOP SYMBOL 


£261 MILLION TURNOVER 


103 FACTORIES , 
\ / 


\ 


~ DISTRIBUTORS IN 140 COUNTRIES 


90,000 ACRES OF RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


When he experimented with the materials he had bought at a local chemist’s 
shop, John Boyd Dunlop worked with a purpose...to make @ practical 
pneumatic tyre for his son Johnny. 

Purpose is still evident in the activities of Dunlop's 20 major laboratories 
in five continents... and stilt as practical This year the Company's main 
Research Centre at Fort Dunlop has produced a new rubber, and built it into 
a new tyre with remarkable properties of safety, comfort and silence. 
Just one example of the forward thinking expressed in the new symbol, 
designed to identify Duniop activities, products and services the world over. 


DUNLOP SYMBOL OF PROGRESS 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON 


* 
i. 


engineering for world industry 


P6050 


THORNABY-ON-TEES - STOCKTON-ON-TEES - MIDDLESBROUGH : SHEFFIELD ‘ LONDON : JOHANNESBURG - SYDNEY «CALCUTTA 





Does your wife see 


Every Ego or Id. must influence, to a greater or lesser degree, the 
behaviour pattern of mankind. So your book-habits, which you no doubt 
tondly helieve are your own business, are not a purely domestic matter. 
It you throw your books around like confetti at a wedding, or if your 

le has frequent crying fits after dusting your collected works, it’s time 

uu faced the truth-—that your beok-habits may well start a revolution 
ind bring 1984 and Newspeak closér than is comfortable. 


Fortunately, there is always a solution. Minty have specialised for 
ears in making bookcases that house your books behind glass and keep 
them cust-free. They give your books an elegant, well-tailored home, 
and leave you more room to walk around in. They allow you to go on 
reading and buying-—for Minty bookcases are sectional and may be 
started for as little as {10.1.0-—on deferred terms if you prefer. 


Only at the Minty Centres shown below can you see and buy Minty 
bookcases (and furniture). These Centres are so placed that Minty 
furniture is within reasonably casy reach of most people. If, however, 
for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad ta send you a catalogue 
and particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. &.12. Minty Led, 


44°45 High Street, O> ford. 


MINTY 


the bookcases that grow on you 


tap A 


OXPORD (Head Office): 44-45 High Street BELFAST: Hanna & Browne Ltd 
BIRMINGHAM : 186 Corporation Street. BOURNEMOUTH :!] J}. Allenicd. BRISTOL 

SO Park Street. CARDIFF: David Morgan Lid. CHELTENHAM : Shirers & Lances Lid 
COVENTRY: Jobn Ansiow Lid. GLASGOW: 556 Sauchiehai! Street. GUERNSEY: Lovell 
& ¢ Ltd HULL: Hammonds Lid IPSWICH: Footman Preity Lid JERSEY: 
KR de Crus itd. LEPFDS: Shell House. Fastgate, LONDON: 173 5 4 Street SW 
MANCHESTER: 7-9 Royal Exchange Arcade, NEWCASTLE-UPON.TYNE: WE. Harker 
i NORWICH: Trevor Page Lid NOTTINGHAM: Hopewell | PLYMOUTH 

i. Dingle Lid SHEFFIELD: Johan Walsh Lid 
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In Argentina 
as well as in 
the U.S.A. ... 


a 
papermakers use 


- 


he and like 


i / 


nie RIEGEL 


CHLORINE D/OXIDE 
BLEACHED 


: 
. 


; ‘ 
the free world, papermakers ded 
and like, Riegel Pulps. .. paper-grade pulps 
that prowi e\the right balance of ail impértant 
- brightng $. cleanliness, ‘strength, 


and proper beating characteristics. 


INCED PAPER-GRADE PULPS.., | 
Created Y Pape makers FOR Papermakers 
i Pah ts 
, 2GOM adisok Ave; 
NY Tee N Y. 
: : 
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Voiture .... wagen... lorry... car 


—a motor vehicle has many names, but whatever 
its name, wherever it is assembled, you will 
hear the name “Gardner-Denver”. With ever 
increasing vehicle production, air tools have 
taken over much of the machining and assembly 
work. Gardner-Denver air tools perform superla- 
tively: at controlled torque nut-setting; multiple 
simultaneous drilling; high speed screw-driving. 


Through forward-iooking research Gardner- 
Denver has pioneered not only air tool 
refinements but many exclusive improvements 
in mining, petroleum and construction tools. 


Now, from a fast-expanding international net- 
work of plants, Gardner-Denver products and 
“on-the-spot” service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


Gardner-Denver International Division ¢ Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 


oh GARDNER - DENVER 


and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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“Marmaduke is such a 
sensitive child" 


twittered the Adoring Mum."*I could 
not possibly put him into a school 
that was not thoroughly insulated 
—with Fibreglass Crown, of course. 
As I was saying to my hubby only 
yesterday, there's nothing to com- 
pare with Crown for building insula- 
tion; and it’s so wonderfully light 
and resilient and flexible and they 
say its tear strength has to be seen 
to be believed. I said to him, ‘Percy’ 
I said, ‘if that school isn’t insulated 
with Fibreglass Crown rr 
Quite so, quite so, mused the Head. In 
the unlikely event of her pausing for 
breath, I may be able to insert a quick 
‘certainly’. 


CSR ae 


a 


‘\ 


FIBREGLASS 


FIBREGLASS LTD., 


, fist Mb 


ST HELENS, LANCS. TEL: 8T HELENS 4022 
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On show at Leipzig—the talent 
and trade of the world. 

The work of fifty countries, 
including Great Britain—the best 
of their products for industry 
and agriculture--their newest 
advances in electronics, steel, 
machine tools, textile machinery, 
chemical plant, furniture, 
everything. So the Foreign 

Trade Organisations of the German 
Democratic Republic cordially 


invite you to 


visit. the 


IG FAIR 


Sth to 14th March, 1961 


Free Fair Visas. Special Air 
Services by KLM and SABENA and 
through bookings by Lor Polish 
Airlines. Many facilities for 
visitors in Leipzig. 


Full details from 


LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY, pept.B 
39 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 
LONDON 8.W.1 

Telephone : Hyde Park 3111. 
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ft A range of pumps d. signed 


have the pumps 


for SPECIAL DUTIES 


Setf-priming pumps with a minimum 
suction lift of 20 ft. water, able to handle 
high percentages of air or vapotr. 
Capacities 5 to 600 g.p.m. 


with filters, condenser installations, etc. 
Will extract liquor from vessels 


| BRITISH LABOUR PUMP CO LTD 
J CLUMBELL ST LONDON NT © Tol: North 6601-5 Grams: Laboupemp Londen 


SR SES Set ASQRENSE RL ee Bh at a uhecagaae at 
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THE GLOW OF THE GOLDEN SIX 
THE promise of the sixties is @ challenge 
to the imagination. How will the people 
benefit from the marvelous edvonces thet 
ore foreseeable? How will closer economic 


ties and freer trade bring prosperity ond 
higher standards of living? 


One thing is certain. Steel will continue 
to ploy an increasingly more important role 
in the progress of mankind. The requirements 
in steel will grow of an astonishing rate, 


and FUJI is fully prepared to meet this 
unprecedented challenge. 


FUJI] IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


Head Office 


ry 

rn ey 

rr k Office Suropeen Office 
aL la ‘ rs . 


Yim 
- 
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AC TIVLHES. OF Pee 
Boulton and Paul Group 


STRUCTURAL 
STEELWORK 


Boulton and Paul Limited 
Moreland Hayne and Company 
Limited 


PRE-STRESSED AND 
REINFORCED CONCRETE 
Anglian Building Products 
Limited 


JOINERY 

Boulton and Paul Limited 
Midiand Woodworking Company 
Limited 


WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS 

Boulton and Pau! Limited 
Boulton and Pau! of 
South Africa Limited 


Boulton and Paul Limited 


BUILDERS’ 

EQUIPMENT 

Stephens and Carter Limited 
Tusting Scaffolding Company 
Limited 

Eastern Counties Stee! 
Scaflolding Company 


Structural Steelwork for the new extension 
to the Pressed Stee! Co. Lid. Works al Swindon 


Write for further information to:- Boulton and Paul Limited RIVERSIDE WORKS NORWICH NOR 72A 
apa 
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A combination of simplicity 


operation and design makes the 
Blick ‘‘Stafsine’’ the ideal machine 
for attendance recording of clerical 


a 


workers. 
The metal case has a pleasant 
hammer grey finish which un- 
‘obtrusively fits in with the modern 
decor of most offices and the 
recorder can be A.C. mains, 
FOR impulse or spring driven Avail- 
able on attractive rental terms 
OFFICE or outright purchase 
A demonstration is freely available 
on request. FULLY AUTOMATIC 


WORKERS Feats 
ia es 


and 
BUILT-IN PROGRAMME UNIT. 


! Attractive rental terms 
ay can be arranged, if des red 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD. 


96 - 100 Aldersgate St., London, E.C.1. Phone: MONarch 6256 


WHEN YOU WANT TOP QUALITY ——-— 
ASK FOR SDK BRAND PRODUCTS 


AIN PRODUCTS : 
lizers: Ammonium Sulphate, Urea, Calcium Cyanamide. 
etais: Aluminium Ingot, Ferro-alloys, Metallic Silicon, Pure 


ron. 

ectrode; Synthetic Graphite Electrode, Reactor Graphite 
Electrode. 
Abrasives: DENSIC (Silicon Carbide) 

MORUNDUM (Fused Alumina) 

Chemicals: Carbon Black, Polyethylene Propylene Glycol, 
Propylene Oxide, Nitrous Oxide (Laughing Gas), Calcium 
© ide, Metallic Soda, Hydrochioric Acid, Potassium Chlorgte, 
Sodium Chlorate, Sodium Cyanide, Melamine, Acetate Acid, 
Ethyl Acetate, Vinyl Acetate, Deuterium Oxide, Phthalic 
Anhydride, etc. 


SHOWA DENKO k.x. 


Head Office: 34, Shiba Miyamoto-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address : SECIC TOKYO 
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THE WORLD! 


De you need aluminium? No matter where in the world you are, Kaiser 
Aluminum can supply the high quality aluminium you need . . . when 
you need it. Our plants, on or near salt water ports in America, have a 
capacity of 609,500 short tons of aluminium every year. Here is a de- 
pendable and continuous supply of primary metal to help you meet the 
growing demands of the world . . . now and for the future. If you need 


aluminium fast (!) phone: Kaiser Aluminium Company, Lid., Hyde Park 


5677-8; 16 Berkeley St., London W.1; 
Kaiser Aluminum International, 

Inc., Phone: 23-97-60 or 25-25-70; CZaD 

Am Schanzengraben 23, Zurich 2, spree 


Switzerland. Also Bremen & Florence. 


New leadership in the world of aluminium 
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TUFNOL 
SIGNS 
OF THE 


ite - sign of Tufnol 


Those people born under the sign of 
the Kite ascend in ever increasing 
circles until they reach the top of 
their profession. Kite men become 
chief purchasing officers, chief en- 
gineers, chief draughtsmen and 
chief designers. Kite men are perfec- 
tionists with eyes like hawks. They 
hunt for a material that combines 
the properties of many materials— 
a material that is light yet strong and 
hardwearing, resistant to corrosion 
and a good electrical insulator. They 
also expect this ideal material to 
resist deterioration in storage, to machine easily with 
ordinary tools, and to be available in sheets, tubes, rods, 
angles, and channels. Many Kite men have already 
spotted this ideal material—“KITE” brand Tufnol. They 
have also discovered that Tufnol is available in eleven 
other brands, each with pre-determined properties. 

All brands of Tufnol are laminated plastics; each 
formulated to satisfy specific requirements. If your 
birthday falls between January 1st and December 31st, 
this could be your lucky week—the week you discovered 
Tufnol. 

‘Phone or write to your local Tufnol Branch Office and 
we predict you'll thank your lucky stars, 


TUFNOL 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


PERRY BARR - 








TUFNOL LIMITED - 





BIRMINGHAM 228 


r2 
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ORGANISATION 


Builders 
of 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


Goods, passenger, municipal, military and specialised 
vehicles for oil-field transport. 





One of a fleet of * Antar™ *Sandmaster °C’ tractors with 
special 900 U.S. gallon capacity fuel tank operated by 
ESSO Standard (Libya) tne. 


Builders 
of 
SHIPS & BOATS 


Warships; fast passenger ships; cargo ships and tankers 
up to 6,500 tons; high-speed naval craft; tugs; ferry 
steamers, shallow-draught vessels; motor yachts, etc. 


Marine & Industrial 
ENGINEERS 


Stcam turbines: reciprocating machinery, water-tube 
boilers; oil fuel gear; propellers, castings; pressure vessels 
steel and alloy fabrications; light plate work; switch- 
boards and electrical installations; galvanising, etc 


SHIP REPAIRERS 


to vessels from the smallest to the world’s largest liners, 








Manufacturers 


of 
MARINE & INDUSTRIAL POWER UNITS 
from 12) to 200 b.h.p. 





HEAD OFFICE 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, 


LONDON, $.W.!. 
BASINGSTOKE * SOUTHAMPTON * READING 
HAMPTON-ON-THAMES * SINGAPORE 


Branches and Agenss in a'l parts of the world. 
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Fiow to get 


someone else to. 


support your wife 


These splendid people will not only 

support your wife if you’re no longer here 

to support her. They'll see you right if 

your house burns down or you fall down the 

stairs and injure yourself or have an expensive 

visit from the burglars. No wonder their 

services are at a premium, And they’re 

friendly as well as helpful. They’re called The Northern, 


YOU'LL BE ON GOOD TERMS WITH THE 


Northern 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


LONDON ARERDEFN: 


t Moorgate t Union Terrace 


Established 18 st Group Assets exceed {104,000,000 


* LIFE * MARINE ACCIDENT * MOTOR * HOUSPHOLD PENSIONS * ENGINEFRING * TRADE RISKS 
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King Emperor?’ 


“\ HE battle for Odhams Press is described, analysed and put in perspective 
‘T in an article on page 475. Disquict about trends in the British press 
was deep before this battle broke out ; now it is loud, if not clear, But 
in the noise the right craggy question is at least being heard. It is whether, and 
how, conditions of competition could be fostered in which a free and healthy 
press, varied in size and open to newcomers, and using every new technological 
resource, might flourish. Mr Cecil King says he wants to throw together his 
and the Odhams magazines because of the “ ferocious competition " between 
them ; and Odhams until very recently were themselves at any rate willing to 
talk to him on this footing. It was for the same reason that, two years ago, 
Odhams bought the Newnes magazines in defence against other bidders, after 
Mr King himself, for reasons which were less clear, had first entered the magazine 
race by buying Amalgamated Press. Mr Roy Thomson, for his part, has wanted 
to wed his (mainly) newspaper chain with the (mainly) magazine group of 
Odhams, simply because he likes owning, running efficiently and making money 
from as many newspapers, magazines and television stations as possible, Pot 
and kettle are hard to pick out in this process of anticompetitive marriage—— 
which is by no means peculiar to the newspaper industry. 

The melodramatic sequence of challenge and auction, with the barons now 
carving out wholly new territories, now enclosing old ones, has been going on 
ever since Mr King’s uncle, Lord Northcliffe, invented and then engrossed 
the popular press two generations ago. Has it now gone too far—for the sake 
of the press itself, and so for public policy ? And what, if anything, can or 
should be done to stop it ? On Tuesday, the Prime Minister threw the responsi- 
bility for finding an answer back to the newspaper industry itself ; this is 
indeed a revolutionary thought for the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, 
long accustomed like the Duke of Plaza Toro to lead its army from behind. 
The Government itself will keep a watchful eye on monopolies and the traffic 
in television licences, and its mind was still open on Thursday to some sort 
of inquiry. 

Mr King could certainly be stopped. The Government could call upon 
him, here and now, to hold his hand while a brief bill was passed enabling it to 
forbid mergers of his (or indeed Mr Thomson's) size. The justification would be 
that his offer for Odhams, as Mr Macmillan recognises, threatens a monopoly 
of magazines beyond even what Odhams already have. This is what the tussle 
is for the moment about: in Mr King's own interpretation, it is not about 
the newspaper press, and its freedom, at all ; to him, a monopoly of women’s 
magazines is on a par with one of women's shoes. And it was, of course, to 
save their magazines from the King emperor that Mr Thomson, with his news- 
papers, was prayed in aid by Odhams. Nobody in fact, in this particular joust, 
really wants the valiant Daily Herald; everybody has vied with everybody else— 
Mr King and Mr Thomson no less than Sir Christopher Chancellor—to promise 
this politically emotive appendage the fairest wind in its bid to survive ; and 
surprisingly litte mention has been made of the thriving People. Immediately, 
it is @ magazine monopoly that looms up; a monopoly not of journals of opinion 
(which are not involved) but of popular taste, a single supplier to many 
of readers and a single customer for outside services. It is this that the 
ment could meet frontally ; and it is this that did provide the prick in 
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tail of Mr Macmillan’s non possumus. “ Circumstances might 
arise,” he said in warning to Mr King, “ which might justify 
a reference to the Monopolies Commission.” 

But Mr King, presumably, knew this already, and was not 
put off. The Government lacks as much a policy for mergers 
and monopolies as it does a policy for the press—which has 
gone blundering on, in its bluntly businesslike way, to its 
present disquieting state. The King and Thomson bids are 
symptoms of the present state of press economics, of the 
relation that has developed between soaring costs and prices, 
between cut-price circulations and massive advertisement 
revenues, between restrictive (even Luddite) practices 
throughout the business and the built-in bias towards bigness 
as the only surety of survival. In the absence of any thought- 
out (or even simply American) attitude towards mergers and 
eventual monopolies in industry generally, an ad hoc bill to 
stop Mr King (or Mr Thomson), however excused, would 
be doubly discriminatory—against the person and against the 
industry, when similar ends and means are pursued in other 
iadustries: that is why the Government shrinks from stepping 
in. And it would still leave the British press in the predica- 
ment that causes such deep concern to everybody who believes 
that the most various freedom of information and opinion is 
a fundamental obligation of democracy. 

Can the Government then leave things as they are? Can 
the newspaper industry itself just sit back and do nothing ? 
Can Mr King—or Mr Thomson, or Sir Christopher Chan- 
cellor—even without any official intervention, be happy about 
the business logic—it is not necessity—that is pressing them 
on? Public opinion is beginning to say No. Certainly no action 
by the Government, or by anybody else, can force newspapers 
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or magazines to be both free and profitable ; nor can newspaper 
proprietors be expected to fly in the face of their balance 
sheets. But there is a common interest in the future of the 
British press which is shared by everybody in its pay—not 
least by the trade unionists who are worried above all about 
the future of their jobs. The present impasse could be a 
great opportunity. The next step, straightaway, ought to be, 
not a Royal Commission, but a round-table conference of 
newspaper proprietors, journalists, printing workers and pro- 
fessional advertisers—all of them now in the same boat or 
pillory—with an independent chairman and the public repre- 
sented, perhaps by politicians. Its urgent mandate would be 
to produce quickly, not just an apology for a state of affairs 
with which none of them dares to confess satisfaction, but 
practical remedies. The Government should ask imperatively 
for it; the NPA and the trade unions (if these leopards can 
change their spots) should sponsor it without any reservations ; 
and the public gaze should be riveted upon it. 

Leadership in the press for half a century bas gone into 
building empires, whether for power, profit or sheer virtuosity. 
The time is long overdue for leadership which will seek to 
break the restrictive deadlock, imposed collectively by appre- 
hensive workmen, by complaisant employers and by the higher 
mathematics of modern mass advertising, that bars the way— 
if there is a way in any twentieth-century industry—to a 
twentieth-century commonwealth of twentieth-century news- 
papers, both big and small. If this bid for the press to free 
itself fails, then the ball will be back again in Parliament's, 
and the Government's, court ; by then, most of the nation’s 
magazines may be, quite legally, in only one man’s 
hands. 


France’s European Horizon 


France holds a veto on any plans to organise Europe; so the 


assumptions behind French European policy are important 


to Mr Macmillan and others 


this weekend as the guest of President de Gaulle, may 

well have mixed feelings about the two more youthful 
elder statesmen who met there last weekend. For forty years 
Dr Adenauer has laboured towards a European community 
centred on the Rhine basin. President de Gaulle is single- 
minded in a different fashion. Though France leads the Euro- 
pean Community and has been its intellectual parent, Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has a disconcerting habit of putting his 
country’s greatness first and treating Europe as its hand- 
maiden. Mr Macmillan and the British Government have 
lately shown signs of a greater awareness of Europe, Sut their 
attitude is still heavy with ambivalence. 

Yet Dr Adenauer must know that the future of western 
Europe is very much in their hands. France in particular 
is indispensable to any plans for European organisation. That 
is why it has a veto on them. This weekend Dr Adenauer, 
whatever his fears and his doubts, can hardly avoid some 
positive response to the French plans to add a political arm 
to the economic communities of the Six. Equally, though 


r I HE old German Chancellor, who.is visiting Rambouillet 


he will press for a solution of the problem of the Six and 
Seven (a subject discussed between French and German 
officials in Paris last weekend), the keys to the 
problem are in , London and Paris. The British have still 
to make up their minds whether they want to be inside the 
new Europe or out. The Frenth have somehow to be induced 
to let them in. 

The gulf in understanding between the two countries owes 
something to the fact that Europe has had a far higher place 
in French postwar attitudes and policy than in British. While 
Britain patched and stitched at its world-wide interests, the 
French, uncertain of any sort of world position, based their 
policies on a radical approach to the German question— 
which, after many vacillations, they sought to resolve by 
tying west Germany into a close and, they hope, permanent 
partnership. France's postwar attitudes to Europe were also 
conditioned by the humiliation of 1940 and the miseries of 
the immediate postwar years. While Britain rested on its 
laurels, the French turned to Europe as a solvent for problems, 
a vehicle for pride, and a source of supplementary strength. 
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Their decision is proving itself right, and already they are 
doing well out of it. France's vision of Europe found reveal- 
ing—indeed, staggering—expression in President de Gaulle’s 
New Year invocation to the French people. It was their 
task, he told them, “to help construct Europe which, by 
confederating its nations, can and must be, for the good of 
man, the greatest political, economic, military and cultural 
power that has ever existed. To help this assembled 
Europe and America its daughter... .” The tone is unique. 
Who else could find words to put Europe back on the pedestal 
of a hundred years ago, and evoke an image of a virginal 
America dutifully responding to the parental lead ? But the 
oratory does express an existing strand in French feeling. 


— ideas about European union have flowed in two 
fairly distinct streams. On the one hand the dedicated 
Europeans—M. Monnet, M. Robert Schuman, M. Maurice 
'aure—have worked persistently for integration. The present 
Communities of Six are the fruit of their ambition to bind 
Germany irrevocably to France by social, economic and politi- 
cal ties which will prepare the way, one day, for a United States 
of Europe. The smaller Gaullist group now in power has 
always fought against this “ supra-national ” idea. Less con- 
cerned to curb German sovereignty and liberty of action than 
to preserve French independence, it blocked the European 
Defence Community, and resisted the Rome treaties. Con- 
federation, not federation, has always been its formula for 
Europe. 

The French government's current plans and attitude are 
usefully set out in a new PEP summary of recent utterances.* 
his includes a series of articles in Le Monde last September 
by the Gaullist deputy, M. Alain Peyrefitte. These can be 
regarded as a ballon d’essai for the plans that are to be put 
to Dr Adenauer and the heads of government of the other 
common market countries who are to gather in Paris on Mon- 
day. Under the Peyrefitte plan the six heads of government 
would form a council, meeting regularly, to formulate Euro- 
pean policy. They would decide technical and economic 
measures of integration, and they would consult on foreign 
and defence van The scheme would be “ evolutionary ” 


in character, with the meetings of the council growing in 
frequency, and majority voting superseding unanimity after 
a transitional period. 

True to Gaullist form, the Peyrefitte plan scorns the idea 
of a common administration, on the lines of the European 
Commission in Brussels, to keep these inter-governmental 


organs in harness. It is lukewarm about direct elections to 
the European parliament or the merging of the executives 
of the three existing communities. In purpose as well as 
methods the Gaullist emphasis differs from that of the 
dedicated “ Europeans.” The Gaullists talk much more 
readily of Europe’s role in Africa, and of breaking loose from 
American tutelage, than do M. Monnet and his friends, who, 
indeed, are beginning to think about Atlantic integration 
nowadays. 


et, though sectarian controversy smoulders on, it is 
'Y remeriatie how much common ground France’s nationalist 
and European elements have managed to find. Gaullists as 


*Prance and the European Community 
ning. 4s 


Political and Economic Plan 
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well as Europeans accept the industrial changes and the new 
business combinations which are radically changing the 
French commercial position and outlook. The Gaullists have 
accepted the common market and have carried out the treaty ; 
in the process they have discovered that the European Com- 
mission is not a supra-national juggernaut, but a relatively 
modest instrument for getting the governments to work 
together. On their side France's Europeans, for all their 
doubts, seem, like the other governments of the Six, to accept 
that the watered-down version of the Peyrefitte plan which 
the French government is now proposing is better than no 
political advance at all. 


This has been achieved without (indeed, in French eyes, 
despite) the British ; and as it begins to, work, the British 
and their problems begin to seem far away. There was a 
time after the war when the French, fearfully contemplating 
the German problem, wanted the British in as a counter- 
weight. Later, and particularly when the Rome treaties were 
signed and ratified, there was a hardening of attitude towards 
the British. Tragically, it came just when the British Govern- 
ment was beginning to wake up to the need to get into Europe 
after all. In the French government there has been a distinct 
element of Schadenfreude at the British plight as the new 
communities have successfully sailed forth, with France in 
the lead. As Britain's friends in France became cooler, other 
forces that had been in eclipse grew stronger: those believers 
in Continental union, for instance, who had been sympathetic 
to Vichy, and those Frenchmen who could not forgive Britain's 
wartime actions in such places as Syria and Mers-cl-Kébir. 


In the last six months, as the British Government has 
become more open-minded about the ways. and means of 
European union, the French government has apparently 
become more friendly and a shade more open to discussion 
of the British problem. Yet French opinion gencrally is 
almost wholly unaware that there has been any change at all 
in the British attitude. It is still fashionable to point out at 
the same time that Britain could never think of joining a 
European union, and that if it did, it would be bound to ask 
for concessions unacceptable to the Six. “ Wait a little,” the 
more sophisticated officials say (just as they do in London), 
“let us work together pragmatically and things will sort them- 
selves out.” 

The views of officials do not by any means reveal what 
might happen if the British took the plunge. Mr Heath was 
quite warmly received by M. Debré in Paris in October. The 
French prime minister, who, after all, coined the phrase “ the 
Carolingians ” as a stick to beat the partisans of the common 
market, was for many years a prominent critic of the territorial 
limitations of a Little Europe which excluded Britain. M. 
Monnet's Action Committee for a United States of Europe 
has urged that Britain, and the rest of the Seven, should be 
welcomed into the community. Forces do still exist in France 
which are aware of the bigger European, and indeed French, 
interests that might be served by British membership. But 
there is hard work to be done to create the understanding 
that would be the precondition of any agreement. Mr 
Thorneycroft’s space club is one possible patch of common 
ground. So is the Channel tunnel, which would have great 
symbolic importance in French eyes. Common policies on 
aid to, and trade with, Africa could—quite apart from its 
innate advantages—prove of interest ‘to President de Gaulle. 
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Which of these matters Mr Macmillan talked about with 
President de Gaulle at Rambouillet is anybody’s guess. It 
would be pleasant to think that that visit was the start of a 
serious attempt at closer and more sustained contact and co- 
operation between London and Paris than have ‘yet existed. 
Since President de Gaulle sees both Europe and the British 
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place in it as aspects of his manceuvres to improve France's 
world position, the British have to do something to satisfy the 
more legitimate of President de Gaulle’s national demands. 
But if they are to dispel the apathy and hostility of French 
opinion generally, they also have to remove the ambiguity in 
their own minds about their own purposes. 


Law of Murder 


The prospects of abolishing capital punishment 
are not necessarily being improved by the 
tactics of some abolitionists. There is need for 
a cool reassessment of the present law 


dissatisfaction with its operation is becoming wide- 

spread, indeed in some cases shrill. How in fact has 
the Act worked ? Has.it achieved what it set out to do, or has 
it justified the forebodings of its critics ? 

In origin, the Act was a compromise measure sponsored by 
the Government after the House of Commons, on a free vote 
in June, 1956, had passed a motion declaring that “ the death 
penalty no longer accords with the needs or the true interests 
of a civilised society.” The Government was not ready to 
accept this ; but in its own Act it agreed to abandon the death 
penalty except for five specific categories of capital murder. 
These are (1) murder done “in the course or furtherance ” 
of theft ; (2) murder by shooting or causing an explosion ; 

3) murder committed in resisting arrest or escaping from 
custody ; (4) murder of police officers (or those assisting them) 
acting in execution of their duty; and (§) murder by a 
prisoner of a prison officer. Those who commit more than 
one murder—in Great Britain—also remain liable to be 
hanged. The idea, except perhaps in the last instance, was 
not to reserve hanging for the most heinous types of murderer, 
but to reserve it for use against the types of murders which 
the police authorities were most fearful might increase if 
hanging (which they regard as a deterrent) were abandoned. 

The section on capital murder (s.§) is the best known part 
of the Act, but it made other important modifications to the 
law of murder. Their main intention was further to restrict 
the death penalty by seeing that it should not thenceforth be 
applied for “technical” or “ undeliberate” murders: the 
most obvious cases concern murderers who are mad and 
murders committed by accident. It may be best to discuss 
the working of these parts of the Act first, for they illustrate 
both some of its clearest advantages (compared with the situa- 
tion before 1957) and some of its most blatant anomalies. 

For mentally deranged killers, who are not obvious candi- 
dates for Broadmoor, the Act introduced the concept, new 
to England, of “diminished responsibility.” A man is now 
found guilty of manslaughter and not murder if the defence 
can show that at the time of the crime he was suffering 
from such abnormality of mind “ as substantially impaired ” 
his mental responsibility. In Byrne’s case (1960), that of the 


Ts Homicide Act of 1957 is now in its fourth year and 


Birmingham psychopath who decapitated his victim, the High 
Court at first set a narrow definition on this concept, but its 
judgment was reversed by the Court of Criminal Appeal, which 
applied a broad common-sense test. If the accused was, in 
popular language, partly insane or on the borderline of insanity, 
so that he was unable to control his acts or could control them 
only with extreme difficulty, then he was entitled to the benefit 
of the section. 

The consequence of this judgment—together with the 
present system of reprieves and the fact that most sexual 
murders are no longer capital murders—is to make it much 
less likely that the mentally abnormal can be hanged. The 
advantage of this is not merely, or even mainly, the humani- 
tarian one. Under the old dispensation, deranged murderers 
pleaded for their lives in trials spread over several days, 
during which it was in their interest for their counsel to 
argue at great length how very mad they were. They had 
every incentive to itemise lustful practices so that juries might 
be shocked into regarding their perpetrators as obviously 
lunatic ; Haigh, for example, claimed that he drank his victims’ 
blood. Now such a murderer (who knows he will be locked 
up anyway) will have no incentive to go into the long rigmarole 
of invented grisly detail, which was necessary to try to prove 
insanity under the rigid old M’Naghten rules ; and his trial 
will be over in a much shorter period—sometimes indeed, after 
a plea of guilty, in a few minutes. 

This foreshortening of horror stories is bad for the circula- 
tion of Sunday newspapers, but inestimably good for the 
British people. Penal reformers cannot be wholly satisfied 
with the law of madness relating to murder even now ; it 
would be much better if, for example, infanticide by mothers 
was recognised to be an illness more often than a crime. But 
the mental derangement part of the 1957 Homicide Act has 
been an indisputable advance. 


B* contrast, the part of the 1957 act which had seemed to 
remove the death penalty for criminal killings by accident 
has been rendered partly nugatory by a decision in the courts. 
The 1957 Act specifically abolished the doctrine of “ con- 
structive malice,” which had been subjected to criticism for 
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over a centuty. Before 1957, common law required that to 
establish the crime of murder the prosecution must generally 
prove intent to kill, but to this rule it had allowed two excep- 
tions: if a person committed a violent felony and during it 
accidentally killed another, or if he caused death by an act of 
violence while resisting arrest, he was guilty of murder. Under 
the 1957 Act these offences were classed as manslaughter. 
The Act never expressly abolished the doctrine of so-called 
“implied malice,” which provides that if a man intends to 
cause grievous bodily harm to another and death in fact 
ensues, then he is guilty of murder. This doctrine, as it had 
been interpreted previously, was not unreasonable, but in 
Smith’s case in 1960 the House of Lords astonishingly 
increased its scope. 

Smith, in order to escape arrest on a c of larceny, had 
shaken a policeman off his car, who fell in front of oncoming 
traffic and was killed. A lower court f Smith guilty of 
capital murder, but this was reduced to manslaughter by the 
Court of Criminal Appeal. The Crown then took the unusual 
step of appealing to the Lords—presumably because a police- 
man had been killed—and the Lords restored the original 
murder verdict. Lord Kilmuir, the Lord Chancellor, delivered 
a sweeping judgment in which he laid down that where a man 
intends to do something unlawful to another person, which a 
reasonable man would foresee would cause serious harm, and 
death in fact results, then he is guilty of murder. The only 
intent required is intent to do an unlawful act, a doctrine which 
goes far beyond the limits of the old constructive malice rule. 

Many lawyers think that this decision was mistaken; but, 
since the House of Lords binds itself, the only means of reform 
now would be by new legislation. Smith himself was re- 
prieved, but the implication of his case is that under certain 
circumstances a man can still be hanged in Britain even if 
he had no intention to cause death or even perhaps to cause 
grievous bodily harm to his victim. Obviously, however, any 
question of new legislation on this particular point is likely to 
wait on the question of whether there is any hope that capital 
pun’shment as a whole may at last be abolished. What is the 
present state of the evidence on this? 


S INCE the 1957 Act came into force there have been 30 
convictions for capital murder in England and Wales, 
17 of those convicted being executed, 8 reprieved, and 3 found 
guilty of manslaughter on appeal. One man is awaiting execu- 


tion and one the result of an appeal. In 1958 capital 
murders (for which the death penalty had been retained) 
increased more, proportionately, than non-capital murders (for 
which it had been abolished); this hardly seemed a good 
advertisement for the-deterrent. But in 1959 this trend was 
partially reversed ; detailed figures for 1960 are not yet avail- 
able, and the popular reaction to the murders in the last few 
months is not based on any scientifically-weighed evidence but 
on the especially repulsive and publicised character of four of 
five particular, and possibly imitative, crimes. : 

In future, if it is true that crime in Britain is becoming more 
of a professionally organised activity (see The Economist of 
November 26th, 1960), some may fear that the danger of gun- 
play in robberies will increase. If this happens, retentionists 
will argue that it is more than ever necessary to retain hanging 
as a deterrent for precisely this sort of crime, while aboli- 
tionists will argue that it will have shown that the deterrent has 


for the retention of hanging among public opinion in the 
country as a whole, abolitionists can reasonably hope that 
there may now be a majority for abolition among informed 
opinion—among the sort of people who would sit on com- 
mittees. It follows that the abolitionist cause might be best 
served were an impartial committee to be quietly set up to 
review the working of the 1957 Act, in the same way as the 
advisory committee recently examined the case for flogging. 
Although the Government might not accept an anti-hanging 
report, as it did accept the anti-flogging report—especially 
since all three of the present law officers are retentionists— 
it would be unlikely to be totally unaffected. The way might 
thus be cleared for the Home Secretary to increase the number 
of reprieves until capital punishment virtually faded away in 
fact, before it actually disappeared by legislation. 

On this view, there is reason to doubt the wisdom of three 
recent developments. First, the nationwide campaign for 
abolition, which is chaired by the Earl of Harewood, may 
rally the abolitionists, but in a country such as Britain where 
the majority still favour the death penalty, an inevitable effect 
has also been to arouse the opposition. The great need on this 
sort of issue is to appeal constantly and quietly to Philiv sober, 
and to avoid trying to make demonstrations before Philip 
drunk. It may be that Mr Kennedy’s book on the Evans case 
has, in fact, appeared at a particularly inopportune moment 
for influencing public opinion. 

Secondly, Mr Silverman’s present parliamentary motion, 
which calls on the Home Secretary to account in detail for 
his failure to reprieve the two towpath murderers, is a mistake. 
If ever the Home Secretary is obliged to explain reasons for 
his decisions, he will thereby lay down precedents that must 
make it more difficult gradually to liberalise policies of 
reprieve in the future ; and such liberalisation is one of the 
main hopes for advance. 

Thirdly, it is a pity that Miss Alice Bacon has put down 
an official Labour amendment to the Criminal Justice Bill 


asking that the age at which the death sentence can be imposed 


should be raised from 18 to 21. This motion presents a 
double danger: first, because it merely seeks to replace one 
set of anomalies by another ; and, secondly, because its official 
character threatens to make abolition a party political matter, 
the one outcome which—+so long as there is a Tory majority in 


* the House—the National Campaign for Abolition of Capital 


Punishment should be at greatest pain to avoid. 
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Down with Peacemakers 


The Congo has shown the United Nations 
that the quickest way of becoming generally 
unpopular in the world is to try to 

stop people fighting 


IME waits for no man, not even for Mr Kennedy's new 

men. First of them all, Mr Adlai Stevenson has been 

drawn into the firing line of world affairs by this week's 
Security Council debate on the Congo. The broad lines of 
American policy in the United Nations had been stated on 
Monday in the new President’s message on the State of the 
Union. Mr Kennedy called for increased support of the 
United Nations “ as an instrument to end the cold war instead 
of an arena in which to fight it”; for maintenance of the 
integrity of the Secretary-General’s office ; for help from the 
world’s smaller nations “in strengthening this organisation, 
which is far more essential to their security than ours.” These 
are excellent principles. But the Congo shows how very 
difficult it can be to translate such principles into practice ; 
and the Congo debate is, once again, at bottom another debate 
on the fate of the United Nations itself. 

Last week, after Morocco, Indonesia and the United Arab 
Republic had given new life to old threats to remove their 
troops from the UN force in the Congo, Mr Hammarskjéld 
again warned the council that a breakdown of the international 
operation there could mean “ immediate civil war, degenerat- 
ing into uninhibited tribal conflict, and the complete dis- 
integration of the remaining fabric of national unity.” At 
this point, admittedly, it is necessary to deal with the perfectly 
legitimate question whether such a prospect, grim as it may 
be, is the concern of anybody except the Congolese. Until 
that question has been cleared up, the potential impact of a 
disaster in the Congo on the world organisation and on the 
world itself cannot be properly grasped. 


“NIVIL wars and internal secessions are not, in themselves, 
+ any business of the United Nations as it is now consti- 
tuted. It is necessary to be clear about this: the member 
governments show not the slightest inclination to rid their 
Charter of its well known Article 2(7), which forbids the 
organisation to interfere in any one country’s domestic affairs. 
When, for example, the Mali Federation broke in two last 
summer, the United Nations tranquilly accepted as new 
members the two separate states that resulted. There was 
never any suggestion that it ought to concern itself with the 
unsuccessful bid for power in Ethiopia in December, or, for 
that matter, with the successful take-overs by the army in 
the Sudan and the United Arab Republic in earlier years. 
One could cite many other events in continents other than 
Africa—such as the prolonged conflict in Cuba that ended 
with Dr Castro’s victory—in which the question of UN 
intervention was never brought up. 

Why, then, is it considered an interest of the world com- 
munity as a whole that the Congo should, if possible, be spared 
the ravages of domestic conflict ? What is the answer to 
those who have said, at more than one moment of exasperation 
during the past six months, that the United Nations would 


do better to stand aside and let the Congolese settle matters 
among themselves ? 


Humanitarian considerations do not provide the whole 
answer. It is unquestionably true that, if the UN presence 
had not inhibited violence, much more blood would already 
have been shed. By the hard standards of history, there have 
been remarkably few violent deaths as yet in the Congo, 
considering that a country of more than thirteen million people 
has been torn by anarchy and conflict for more than six 
months. It.is also true that, if the UN operation has to end, 
famine will almost certainly return on a much larger scale. 
This week there were reassuring reports that vigorous UN 
action, supported by a sympathetic response in this and other 
countries, and newly underwritten by Mr Kennedy, had 
greatly relieved the suffering among the refugee Baluba in 
Kasai. But these reports have been accompanied by warnings 
that the fate of these unfortunates still depends on the United 
Nations being able to maintain its civilian operations—and 
these, in turn, can only work so long as a degree of law and 
order is maintained. But, again, there has never been any 
suggestion that the United Nations ought to have general 
authority to intervene in the affairs of a country just because 
of distress among its people. Its member governments, 
divided as they are on so many issues, would probably be 
unanimous in resisting any such blanket extension of the 
organisation’s powers. 

Put simply, the real reason for the special UN concern 
with the Congo is the practical impossibility at present of 
insulating that country’s domestic affairs from external forces 
and interests. The United Nations was originally drawn 
into the Congo situation by the intervention there of Belgian 
troops—an intervention which, however justifiable in terms 
of protecting threatened lives, was a clear violation of one 
country’s sovereignty by another. The later course of the 
conflict has been marked by further attempts at, and threats 
of, foreign intervention: by the Russians ; by private Belgian 
interests, with the Belgian government too overstepping the 
line at certain stages ; and by several African governments. 
There can be little quarrel with Mr Hammarskjéld’s warning 
that, if the UN presence were withdrawn or seriously 
weakened, the civil war that would follow would prove to 
be of the Spanish type, with a swiftly growing element of 
foreign intervention. 

If a large part of the 19,000 strong UN force is to be 
withdrawn, could the remaining elements, while having to 
abandon the more ambitious goal of keeping some kind of 
order throughout a country as large as India, be directed to 
concentrate their efforts on insulating the domestic conflict 
by preventing all intervention from outside ? This might 
not be practicable. The Congo’s extensive land frontiers 
with eight different countries, and its numerous airfields, 
provide lavish opportunities for the easy entry of foreign 
personnel and supplies. And foreign elements supporting 
the rival contestants are already present in the country, Mr 
Tshombe’s Belgian officers, police and officials, and his 
cosmopolitan foreign legion being the most conspicuous, while 
the extent of Mr Gizenga’s dependence on foreign support 
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for his regime at Stanleyville remains obscure but ominous. 
To clear out all such elements would be a labour of Hercules, 
or of Sisyphus. 


us the UN member nations, and in particular those 
contributing to its force in the Congo, show a great deal 
more stomach for committing their combined strength to what 
could prove a bloody military effort, this task will not be 
attempted. And the fact has also to be faced that even if 
the Congo were purged of all forms of foreign intervention, 
the United Nations might still have to choose between seeing 
the country left wallowing in internecine strife and chaos, 
and imposing order with its own arms. The second alternative 
is one for which it has no mandate, and for which the Charter 
does not permit it to give itself a mandate, unless it can rest 
on the authority granted to it by a Congolese government of 
a kind that the great majority of member states accept as a 
representative and legitimate one. 

Thus one comes back to the present constitutional vacuum. 
The only way the United Nations can effectively handle the 
Congo mess is through the re-emergence of some adequate 
Congolese authority. Here there is at least one ray of light 
in the gloom. The eleven African and Asian members of 
the UN conciliation commission, after a desperately slow and 
confused start, have been working tenaciously round the 
strongholds of the rival Congolese contestants in their effort 
to find some basis for national reconciliation. Their parent 
body, Mr Hammarskjéld’s 18-nation advisory committee on 
the Congo, has newly addressed to Mr Kasavubu a strong 
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argument, fully supported by the Secretary-General, that the 
release of Mr Lumumba is essential to the prospect of recon- 
ciliation, since he “ commands a position.in wide sections of 
the public which would make any solution arrived at without 
proper contact with him unstable.” 

This is the unanimous view of a body which represents a 
broad cross-section not only of the UN’s African members, 
but also of non-African states, including Canada, India, 
Ireland, Malaya and Sweden. Nobody will suppose that the 
release of Mr Lumumba will automatically solve the Congo’s 
formidable difficulties ; but it could provide a fresh starting 
point. Such a move would certainly alarm and anger Mr 
Lumumba’s enemies ; nor would it satisfy his partisans, who 
demand nothing less than the turning over of full power into 
his hands. But a fresh start is now as necessary to the United 
Nations as it is to the Congo. 

By insisting on their conflicting claims, the partisans of the 
rival Congolese factions are not merely perpetuating the chaos 
in the heart of Africa ; they are imperilling the outlook for 
the world organisation itself. President Kennedy's words, 
quoted at the beginning of this article, would seem to suggest 
an increasing awareness of this peril in Washington. It has 
been left too long to Mr Hammarskjéld and his officials to 
bear alone the odium that attaches itself, in a torn world, to 
those whose dogged purpose is to try to prevent or limit 
conflict, to avert new fissures on the world map, to stop people 
killing each other and get them to talk instead. Governments 
and states who now show themselves ready to share that 
unpopularity will be giving not only the Congo, but the United 
Nations, the new chance which they both sorely need. 
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who qualify seem to bother to collect the 
various welfare foods anyway, and not neces- 
sarily the poorest people cither. 

Charges for spectacles and dentures go 
up by $s, a pair, but charges for dental treat- 


», nobody’s —— 

“Es animent of Labour’ s long-prepared 
anger, Mr Enoch Powell announced his 
economies in the health service on Wednes- 
day. The significant and (for realists) sad 
thing, which many commentators have 
missed, is that he is not after all attempting 
sufficient major changes to relieve the tax- 
payer of any of his present burden of 
financing the scheme ; his economies will 
save £§0 million of the £70 to £75 million 
odd by which tax-financed expenditure on 
the health service was apparently due to rise 
in the new financial year. This supposedly 
stern minister is merely running very hard 
in all the minor and familiar directions in 
order to prevent this year’s burden on the 
taxpayer from rising by more than one 
third of the amount by which it otherwise 
would have done. 

The doubled prescription charge, at 2s., 
will cover about three-tenths of the aver- 
age (7s. 4d.) prescription’s cost; if this 


charge had been raised even a little bit more, 
Mr Powell would have begun to secure sub- 
stantial extra economies because many 
better off people would then have gradually 
found it more convenient to buy medicines 
for small ailments at the chemist’s instead 
of queuing up at the doctor’s. The doubled 
charge for “ amenity ” beds at hospitals, at 
24s. a day for a single room and 12s. a day 
for a shared room, will still only be about a 
third of what an entirely private room in a 
hospital is likely to cost. The better off 
patients who are lucky enough to find an 
amenity bed available get an uncovenanted 
benefit ; it would have been sensible to raise 
charges to them by more. Welfare foods 
such as ofange juice, cod liver oil and vita- 
min tablets for nursing mothers and small 
infants are henceforth to be sold at prices 
which cover their full cost ; there is more 
room for doubt about the cut in this sen- 
sibly discriminate subsidy, even though only 
between one-tenth and two-fifths of those 


ment remain unchanged ; a radical reformer 
would have changed the whole system of 
charges for dental treatment, which at 
present relieve people of the last part of any 
big dental bills (thus subsidising those who 
keep away from the dentist until all their 
teeth rot) but make them pay in full for the 
first £1 of all dental bills (thus penalising 
people who go to the dentist regularly). 
Above all, much greater publicity should 
have been given to the fact that refunds of 
ription and other charges are available 
or needicr people, even for those with 
incomes just above the national assistance 
level ; and the means test applied to them 
should have been made more |i . If Mr 
— ade oe he would have 
able to increases in t 
—_ off people bi “There is 
better off should 
. ve to pay board and lodging 
while in ital, and to save up 
such misfortunes through private i 
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Mr Powell’s measures are a once-for-all 
budgetary operation rather than a carefully 
thought out reform, and in future years he 
will have to return to the charge again. 


The Costlier Stamp 


S by far the biggest item in his 

economies (getting {49 million out of 
the £65 million of savings in a full year) 
Mr Powell is raising the cost of the weekly 
insurance stamp by tod. for adult. male 
employees (and 2d. for their employers) 
from July 1st. The adult male employee 
earning over {15 a week who has been con- 
tracted into the graduated state pension 
scheme will then be. paying 15s. 8d. a week 
a stamp against 9s. 11d. now. This will 
seem like a big jump, even though it will 
still be less than the weekly social insurance 
charge paid by many European workmen. 
But by pushing the charge up in three 
different dollops for this year, in forced com- 
pensation for its failure to adopt sufficiently 
discriminate methods of controlling welfare 
State expenditure, the Government may 
have lost some of its elbow room for another 
possible reform. It may now be more diffi- 
cult for the Chancellor to contemplate taking 
power this year to impose a variable sur- 
charge on employees’ weekly contributions 
it times of exceptional pressure of consumer 
demand. On the other hand, it should be 
wted that the employers’ maximum weekly 
contribution for an adult male worker's 
stamp will now be 13s. 8d. against the best- 
paid worker's 15s. 8d. The possibility of 
imposing a surcharge on employers’ contri- 
butions, as a sort of a payroll tax in the 
remains. 


e idget. 
SUMMITRY 
Kalends of April 


W" rHER or not Mr Khrushchev goes 
-to America in early spring, Mr Mac- 
millan has decided to go himself. Evidently, 
the coincidences of the calendar have 
added their own limitations to the pos- 
sible field of manceuvre among the top 
people. The adjourned United Nations 
Assembly is to resume on March 7th—just 
when the Commonwealth heads of govern- 
ment will be gathering in London. Mr 
Khrushchev is busy with urgent matters at 
home, touring Russia’s laggard farms in 
search of scapegoats. Mr Kennedy awaits 
the reports of his ambassador in Moscow, 
Mr Thompson, who will be in Washington 
next week, and of his “ task forces” on 
disarmament questions, including — the 
problem of a verified ban on nuclear tests. 
Mr Macmillan would like to rally the other 
Commonwealth governments behind a 
broadly agreed disarmament policy before 
taking any fresh initiative in the matter 
either at the United Nations or in exchanges 
with other powers. 

The Prime Minister’s decision to pay his 
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call on the new President early in April thus 
fits logically into the present scheme of 
things. No anxiety is perceptible in London 
at the prospect of Mr Khrushchev being 
first in line to talk to Mr Kennedy ; nor 
ought it to be. Although the Soviet leader 
has maintained a cautious silence about his 
travelling plans, certain deductions can be 
made. His troubles on the farm front give 
him an additional incentive to console his 
people with some diplomatic progress. To 
join personally, a second time, in the UN 
debates in New York would give him a 
good opportunity for an early encounter 
with Mr Kennedy, without either of them 
needing to make a spectacular gesture that 
could lead to disenchantment if nothing 
came of it. If Mr Khrushchev means to 
play it this way, he is not likely to descend 
again upon Turtle Bay, as he did last Sep- 
tember, in the role of Hurricane Nikita, 
This calmer Khrushchev might even think 
of timing his intervention there so as to be 
in America at the same time as Mr Mac- 
millan—and on the eve of the resumption 
of the three-power talks at Geneva on 
nuclear tests. 


PORTUGAL 


Ripples from Recife 


Wt e CaptaigaGalvao was zig-zagging 
with the Savifa Maria between Brazil 
and Africa, a letter came on Dr Salazar’s 
desk in Lisbon from 39 Social Democrats, 
who had already asked him once before, in 
November, for two political concessions. 
These were permission to hold a Democratic 
party congress to draw up a democratic 
opposition policy ; and permission to pub- 
lish a weekly paper |of the same political 
colour. Their first | letter had remained 
unanswered ; this time the signatories 
pointed out that the: Santa Maria. incident 
had drawn attention to the deplorable con- 
ditions of Portuguese political life, and to 
the increasingly adverse mood of inter- 
national opinion. 

Those of Dr Salazar’s opponents who still 
live within the laws of Portugal would 
naturally be chary of associating themselves 
with what Captain Galvao and General 
Delgado do out of his reach. Indeed, they 
may well be sincerely averse to acts of des- 
peration. However, the events surrounding 
the seizure of the Santa Mana, rather than 
the seizure itself, have given their hitherto 
dispersed, suppressed, and dispirited move- 
ment a shot in the arm, and the terms of 
their letter seem to acknowledge it. It 
would be best for everybody were they now 
to proceed to form a regular, orderly, 
domestic opposition, and were Dr Salazar 
to permit, it 

Captain Galvao’s exploit has brought two 
factors in the position of the Salazar regime 
into the spotlight. First, Portugal's 
immense African possessions offer a multi- 
tude of points at which African or Portu- 
guese opposition may take hold.. Captain 
Galvao did not get there this time, but it 
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may not be long before somebody does. 
Second, most of Latin America is no longer 
run by right-wing dictatorships which might 
be sympathetic to similar dictatorships in 
their mother countries. The Latin Ameri- 
can current of feeling is against regimes like 
those of General Franco and Dr Salazar, 
and actively against them. Captain Galvao 
drew some, at least, of his associates from 
Venezuela. In Brazil, the new president is 
finding it necessary to handle the Santa 
Maria more discreetly, and with more res- 
pect for the law, than when he was only 
president-elect ; but he still declares his 
friendship and sympathy for the adventurers 
who are no longer called pirates. 

The other new note in the affair is that 
the exiles have begun to speak of them- 
selves as a movement for “ Iberian,” not 
merely Portuguese, liberation ; naturally 
enough, since they are counting on the sup- 
port of Spanish-American, as well as Portu- 
guese-American, sympathisers in a campaign 
that is obviously going to go om 


BRAZIL 


New Broom 


F President Quadros had no greater prob- 

lems to deal with than the Santa Maria, 
he could be a happy man. But Sr Kubit- 
schek, when he ceremonially girded Sr 
Quadros on Tuesday with the green and 
yellow sash of the presidential office, also 
handed over to him a country which, for all 
(indeed chiefly because of) its vaunting air 
of self-confidence, its new roads, bridges, 
dams, airports, factories, and, above all, new 
capital city is uncomfortably close to 
bankruptcy. 

President Kubitschek, bent on keeping 
his promise to do fifty years’ work in the 
five of his term of office, spent with lavish 
abandon. President Quadros is faced with 
the enormous bill. The cruzeiro has been 
sadly weakened and stands on the free 
market at about 230 to the dollar, as com- 
pared with 80 when President Kubitschek 
was inaugurated in 1956. Brazil seems to 
have had considerable success last year in 
reducing the gap between its imports and 
its exports, and it gets a rich flow of foreign 
exchange from outside investment in the 
country. But it already owes some $3,800 
million, Sr Quadros said on Tuesday, to 
foreign creditors, and about $700 million 
of this is due to be paid off during the 
new president's first year of office. The 
cost of living has increased by 170 per cent 
since 1956. 

Sr Quadros has coped with emergencies 
before. When elected governor of Sao Paolo 
in 1954, he similarly found a threat of 
bankruptcy: the province had a deficit of 
6} billion cruzeiros. Working a fifteen-hour 
day, Sr Quadros got rid of much corruption 
and inefficiency, and he made Sido Paolo 
richer than ever. Similar resolute action 
can be expected from him now, but there is 
widespread uncertainty just what the action 
is going to be. In his election campaign he 
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appointed one of his conservative su 
minister of finance, and one of his S40 Paolo 
associates in uprightness to the ministry of 


pustice, 
DEFENCE 


Paying the Piper 


‘Ee White Paper on defence, due later 
this month, will show how Mr Watkin- 
son and his advisers intend to tackle the two 
economies. now being demanded of them: 
the financial limits imposed by the Chan- 
cellor and the manpower difficulties caused 
by the planned rundown in national service- 
men. It is apparent that the fourth year of 
what (it may be necessary to remind MPs) 
was intended’ to be a five-year plan for over- 
hauling Britain’s defence system is not going 
to be an easy one. Mr Selwyn Lloyd may 
have a hard struggle even to keep the 
defence estimates down roughly in line with 
the £1,630 million odd of the past year. 
Some 49 per cent of Britain’s defence 
budget is already devoted to manpower 
costs ; the conversion to an all-regular army, 
iogether with the increasing use of civilian 
employees, is not calculated to reduce this 
part of the bill. The other principal items 
in spending are 28 per cent on weapons pro- 
curement (again unlikely to diminish as the 
loss of manpower is offset by new weapons 
with increased firepower) and 14 eb ne 
mn research. The only possibility 
a significant saving in the future is Poca . 
increase co-operation with western Europe, 
particularly in the development and pro- 
duction of nuclear arms, in order to avoid 
wasteful overlapping. Whether or not plans 
for this played any part in Mr Macmillan’s 
talks with General de Gaulle last weekend 
is not known. On top of this, the Kennedy 
administration is likely to ask its Euro 
pean allies to shoulder a greater share 
of common defence costs. It is important 
that Britain should co-operate unchurlishly 
with the Americans in any request they 
make for a more scientific ap to the 
problem of “ burden-sharing.” It is easy 
to be cynical about the statistical dodges 
that different allies have proved adept at 
inventing when quoting to each other what 
proportions of their national incomes = 
spend on defence ; but, properly formula: 
such figures are useful as a rough guide 
to which countries are not doing their eis 
share, 


Calling the Tune 


HE other big problem confronting Mr 
Watkinson and the chiefs of staff is 
manpower in the army. The estimates for 
1960-61 showed the British army's total 
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strength in Europe to be 227,500 ; this in- 
cluded the seven brigade 3 which 


arture 


e¢ for the transfer of some of the 
from Malaya to Britain. Mr 
Watkinson should set his hand to both 
tasks. 
For the sake of Nato’s ability to conduct 


weapons. In fact, the chief contribution that 
Britain can properly make to Nato is to put 
the V-bombers at General Norstad’s dis- 
posal, in order to ee the longer-range 


nuclear eggs ong re have been 
asking The steady decline in the 
genuine strategic quality of the British 
deterrent—with or without Skybolt—sug- 
gests that the V-bombers are more likely to 
be useful in their mature — if they are 
made directly interdependent with Shape 
rather than with the United States strategic 
air command. Only by the most rigorous 
application of British resources to the major 
requirements of the alliance will defence 
pa really serve its purpose in the 
uture, 


POLAND 


A Truce Broken 


tT will be in the interests of all . . . if 
children get their religious instruction 
outside the schools.” This sentence in the 
rage nt Boney sentra pal aw ape Re 
the Polish Communist party politburo 


SeRRER 
th BE 


HF 


e288 
BS FE 


White Nationalists 


AKING a leaf from the African national- 
ists’ book, the United Federal 


y. 

doubt that the UFP, which is the governing 
arty, acted on the advice of Sir 
elensky, the federal aes and 
the Dominion party fol lowed suit in the 
interests of white unity. 

The contents of a 
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British Goverment to hold back African 
constitutional advance in Northern 
Rhodesia in the interests of preventing 
white central Africans from losing patience 
with federation. Rightly or wrongly, this 
kind of reasoning further confirms African 
suspicions that federation is no more than 
a device to keep white Rhodesians, 
especially white Southern Rhodesians, in 
power. 

In Salisbury Mr Sandys is doing his best 
to extract some measure of agreement on 
the franchise from Sir Edgar Whitehead, 
the prime minister of Southern Rhodesia, 
and Mr Nkomo, the African leader. On 
Thursday Mr Macmillan showed his con- 
cern with the way things are going 
by appointing Mr Alport, Minister of State 
at the Commonwealth Relations Office, 
High Commissioner in the federation. Mr 
Alport has had a number of discussions this 
week with the Federal Minister of Law, 
Mr Greenfield; and he has been Mr 
Sandys's principal licutenant in the pro- 
tracted negotiations between the black and 
the white nationalists of Southern Rhodesia. 
His new appointment may be taken as a 
sign of the British Government's anxicty 
to bring them together. 


Divided Parties 


Y enya’s tragedy is that it has no leader. 
K Far from being united, the country 
has within its borders three racial groups 
that are sharply divided among themselves. 
The Kenya African National Union, which 
is believed to be the strongest numerically 
of all the Kenyan parties, is torn internally 
by tribal strife and an ugly battle for leader- 
ship. The general secretary of KANU, 
Mr Mboya, will be opposed at the forthcom- 
ing clections by a former comrade, Dr 
Waiyaki. A three-day general strike called 
by Mr Mboya two weeks ago was called off 
this week by the President of KANU, Mr 
Gichuru. On Monday Mr Gichuru sacked 
his vice-president, Mr Odinga ; Mr Odinga 
refused to accept his dismissal. Many 
political party meetings have been marred 
by threats or violence. The Africans see 
a hope of leadership in Mr Jomo Kenyatta, 
who has not yet been released, but the 
association of Mr Kenyatta with Mau Mau 
arouses the most violent hostility in 
Europeans. 

To an outside world that cannot easily 
forget the shock of the Congo, it all looks 
familiar. Because this is so, it is worth 
pointing out the differences. Kenya will not 
be independent after the elections later this 
month ; there will simply be an African 
majority in what will still be a colonial legis- 
lature, and there may be African control over 
the executive. There are some hopeful signs. 
A fortnight ago th uropeans, by voting in 
the primary selections for the Kenya 
Coalition party, demonstrated their distaste 
for the Lancaster House constitution ; but 
the other side of the coin is that 30 per 
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cemt of the Europeans voted for Mr Blun- 
dell’s New Kenya Party and a policy of 
co-operating with the Africans. (Immedi- 
ately after the primaries, and in the know- 
ledge that African votes will now be 
decisive, the Coalition party leader, Sir 
Ferdinand Cavendish-Bentinck, called for a 
meeting with the African parties to discuss 
co-operation. ) 

The test of the mettle of the African 
leaders will come when the elections are 
over: their first utterances, and their 
approaches to the Europeans then, will be 
the most important indication whether there 
is going to be peace in Kenya or not. 


RUANDA-URUNDI 


Hammarskjold’s Travels 


oe in Africa are events more swift 
than in Ruanda-Urundi, where men 
of Brobdingnag, Gulliver and Lilliput pro- 
portions confound even the Belgians with 
their politics. The seven-foot Tutsi have 
long reigned over the ordinary-sized Hutu, 
who are six times as numerous; the Pygmies, 
numbering only one in a hundred, have 
wisely kept out of the way in the forests. 
The tables were turned in Ruanda (but not 
Urundi) in November, 1959, when the Hutu 
rebelled ; since then the Hutu parties in 
Ruanda have hoped to keep the tall men 
down by calling for early elections, a post- 
ponement of independence, and a republic. 
The Tutsi monarchists in Ruanda demand 
a return of the deposed Mwami, or King. 
Kigeri V. They also call for independence 
and the consequent departure of the 
Belgians) now, and elections later. 

Elections in both territories were 
originally promised for January 15th, but at 
a round-table conference at Ostend three 

weeks ago they were 
postponed, in deference 
to a United Nations 
resolution. The Hutu 
provisional government 
of Ruanda decided 
it could not wait: on 
January 28th it de- 
clared a republic, but 
one which welcomes 
the Belgian - adminis- 
tered UN trusteeship. 
Urundi, on the other 
hand, is still controlled 
by the Tutsi minority ; it remains loyal to 
its own Mwami, Mwabutsa. 

The Belgians are now doing their best, 
but in both territories the shortage of 
administrators is as bad as it was in the 
Congo. There is an urgent need to train 
a disciplined and reliable force publique: 
dissension between republican Ruanda and 
monarchist Urundi, and between Tutsi and 
Hutu, will not necessarily come to an end 
when independence is granted in 1962. 

Ruanda-Urundi is the most densely 
populated country in Africa ; compared with 
the Congo, it has a fortieth of the land 
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surface, but a third of the population. 
Dependent on coffee, it is not economi¢ally 
viable, and any plans for joining it to the 
Congo or an east African federation will 
have to take this into account. The Chief 
Minister of Tanganyika, Mr Nyerere, has 
said he would welcome Ruanda-Urundi in‘o, 
a federation ; if he dozs, he may yet need 
the help of the UN secretary-general in 
attempts to feed the hungry atid keep the 
peace 


ABORTION 


A Bill to Support 


M RK KENNETH ROBINSON'S private 

member's bill to amend the abortion 
law will be the second to be taken next 
Friday. It will be sincerely opposed by 
some people on grounds of religious prin- 
ciple, but it is to be hoped that they will 
be sensible enough to argue their case 
openly. If the bill were prevented from 
even being called because of an obviously 
religion-inspired filibuster on the bill 
debated immediately before it, a very 
unhappy and unusual streak of doctrinal 
bitterness could erupt in the House. 

To those with an open mind on abortion, 
the bill will commend itself as a moderate 
measure. It does not go so far as many 
advocates of reform would like ; it does 
not, that is, permit abortion by a qualified 
doctor on purely social or economic 
grounds. On the other hand, it goes farther 
than merely giving statutory effect to what 
has been common practice since 1938 when 
a doctor, Mr Alec Bourne, was acquitted of 
a criminal offence after he had performed 
an abortion on a fourteen-year-old girl who 
had been raped by several soldiers. In his 
direction to the jury the judge in that trial 
declared that the right to end a pregnancy 
to save a mother’s life alsu covered a preg- 
nancy that might shorten her days by 
depressing her health; this statement, 
together with a reference to the doctor's 
belief that th. girl would have become a 
physical and mental wreck had her preg- 
nancy continued, has given a green light to 
many doctors who feel that a therapeutic 
abortion should be carried out. 

But not to all ; so long as immunity from 
criminal proceedings depends on a judge's 
direction, many doctors are hesitant about 
abortion, and there is no moral compulsion 
on a doctor opposed to all abortions on 
conscientious grounds to advise a woman to 
consult another doctor. The first thing 
Mr Robinson's bill does, therefore, is to 
make the law quite clear by allowing a 
doctor to end a pregnancy (a) to preserve 
the patient's life and (b) in the belief that 
her physical and mental health would be 
seriously injured were she to give birth to 
and care for the child. It then allows 
abortion on two more grounds : first, that 
the patient is pregnant as a result of rape or 
incest, or is a young girl, or is “of 
unsound mind ” (which may cause difficul- 
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ties of definition) ; secondly, for eugenic 
reasons, if there is a grave risk of the child 
being grossly abnormal. If the bill ever 
gets as far as committee, it may need 
amending here and there. But, generally, 
it is a bill to support. 


LORDS 


No Parking 


B' 38 votes to 18 the serried ranks of 
the House of Lords inflicted a defeat 
on the Government this week: they inserted 
a thoughtful (and potentially perhaps even 
useful) clause into the Public Health Bill 
saying that local authorities should be under 
a statutory obligation to empty litter bins 
before they overflow. With ther reforming 
zeal running high, their lordships then 
forced the Government to withdraw a 
second clause in the bill: local authorities 
are not to be allowed to open more car parks 
in public parks, open spaces or on playing 
ficlds—even ‘if the Minister of Housing 
himself approves a particular project, even 
though a public local inquiry pronounces in 
its favour, and even though the maximum 
amount of land for a car park is to be 
rigidly limited (one-eighth of the total space 
in a park, or one acre, whichever is less). 
The only local authorities who will be 
allowed to establish new car parks in parks 
will be those who include specific clauses 
in any private legislation that they bring 
before Parliament (as 300 local authorities 
have already done). 

This decision is being hailed as a victory 
for Britain’s national heritage of open 
spaces. Actually, as with the battle over 
ice cream vendors’ chiming bells last year, 
it is ham-handed legislation by irritatingly 
unreflective expostulation. What happens 
in these cases in the Lords is that some 
conservative-minded cause comes up, 4 
matter on which the encroachments of 
public authorities certainly need watching, 
and conservative-minded people — then 
suddenly relapse into rigid fanaticism of 
language (vide The Times statement: “ the 
argument that the last space we can spare 
{for car parks] is our already inadequate 
fund of public parks is unanswerable ” 
The theory, as expressed in the House, is 
that when local authorities have to intro- 
duce private bills before opening car parks 
in parks, they submit their specific case to 
“deliberate decision of both Houses of 
Parliament, after hearing relevant evidence.” 
The practice is that Parliament's scrutiny 
of these rather dull private bills varies 
unevenly. As private bills come forward, 
some parking powers for particular authori- 
ties may terd to be passed on the nod. At 
the other extreme, local authorities who 
have not yet accumulated a sufficient string 
of small problems on other matters to make 
a new private bill economic will be held 
back from establishing some car parks 
which (under appropriate safeguards) might 
well be sensible. 
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WOMEN TEACHERS 


Taxing the Husband? 


Sg DAVID ECCLES has been assiduously 

announcing his campaign to bring 
married women teachers back to the schools 
since October. On Thursday he finally 
launched it. This calculated build-up has 
shown a scientific sense of publicity. Sir 
David issued his appeal to the vanished 
§0,000 trained women teachers in the know- 
ledge that his local education authorities 
had already got their campaigns under way. 
Most of these authorities seem to be relying 
on press publicity and the help of private 
contacts by existing teachers: the more 
imaginative (or desperate) have begun 
personal inquiries, started discussion groups, 
arranged refresher courses and even—in 
Bedfordshire—enlisted the aid of the 
housing authorities. But publicity is not 
likely to be the decisive factor. 

The married woman teacher who returns 
to work has two main financial considera- 
tions. She needs to pay domestic help to 
run the home ; and she resents (or, more 
probably, her husband resents) the extra 
income tax and surtax that will fall on their 
joint earnings. The Ministry has been in- 
undated with this second complaint, and 
says that it is exaggerated. It argues that 
the incidence of extra taxation in a house- 
hold with two children under eleven cannot 
sensibly be regarded as heavy until the wife 
is earning about {£700 and her husband 
£2,500. At that level the couple will pay 
£101 income tax and {80 surtax directly 
attributable to the wife’s income. Most of 
Sir David's young marrieds are not as 
rich as this, but the disincentive will 
most apparent in the household of 
older woman graduate (earning perhaps 
£1,000) whose husband is more likely to be 
near or above surtax level already. 

Sir David may be satisfied if he gets 
enough part-timers to cope with the “ year 
of intermission ” (1962-63), when teaching 
students will be staying on for a third year 
at training college for the first time. But 
his highly desirable long-term plan to en- 
courage the woman teacher to make her 
career in two parts—before marriage and 
after her own children have started school— 
must continue to be hampered by the exist- 
ing incidence of taxation. The Minister 
should be one member of the Cabinet with 
his fingers firmly crossed on Budget day. 


M. SPAAK 


Back to Brussels 


| relinquishing his office as secretary- 

of Nato and returning to Belgian 
politics, M. Spaak is making a move which 
calls for some comment at both ends. During 
his tenure of office in Paris since 1957, he 
has brought energy, enterprise and abundant 
eloquence to a role which might, in other 
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hands, have remained colourless. While 
observing, as is proper, the constitutional 
limitations set by the multi-national allegi- 
ance required of the chief servant of fifteen 
vernments, he has seen to it that neither 
ato’s existence nor its corporate interests 
should be overlooked whenever a question 
relevant to it was at issue—such questions 
ranging from Cyprus to the relationship 
between the Six and the Seven. This has 
been no mean achievement. At the same 
time, however, in filling out his role to its 
fullest extent he has both discovered and 
demonstrated its limitations. Nato was 
pt ser ined arnt gr ids ig, 
round one dynamic central figure 
Spaak’s withdrawal seems to recognise this. 
In Brussels, on the other hand, M. Spaak 
may now see a political situation with a very 
obvious vacancy at the centre. The Belgian 
Socialist party is certainly groping for a 
fresh start, and some of its leading men have 
been urging him to return and help. A 
leading figure who has not been personally 
involved in the melee of the past few 
months might now receive from the dazed 
and divided Socialists the kind of rapturous 
welcome accorded to the god who descends 
from the machine. M. Spaak’s past record 
oo him authority ; he is, indeed, the one 
elgian politician who is also a figure in 
world politics. : 
Whether or not M. Spaak already sees him- 
self as the natural head of a new coalition, 
or perhaps (as he was in the war) the forcign 
minister in a coalition government, there 
are likely to be many Belgians who would 
be relieved, after their recent trials, to see 
him in either role. He may even find the 
hard ground of Belgian politics refreshing 
after his four years’ sojourn in the Nato 
stratosphere. 


A DOUBLED DOSE 


The background to the doubled 
prescription charge can be found in a 
recent parliamentary answer, which 
gave the rise in the average cost of a 
prescription since 1954. Although the 
net ingredient cost has nearly doubled, 
the total cost, which includes the 
chemist’s dispensing fee and allowance 
for profit, has not in proportion 
increased quite so much. 


- Average cost of 2 prescription 


~ $954 '55 ‘56 ‘57 ‘SQ ‘'S9. ‘60 
October 
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RUSSIA 


Mrs Ivinskaya 


wé fate of Mrs Olga Ivinskaya, Boris 

Pasternak's close friend end collabor- 
ator, has aroused indignation and specula- 
tion in the West. The facts, so far as they 
are known, scem to be these. Pasternak, 
before he diced, was troubled about what 
would happen to Mrs Ivinskaya. He died 
last May ; she was in fact arrested a few 
weeks later, and her daughter soon after. 

A few weeks ago, the news leaked out 
that Mrs Ivinskaya had been sentenced to 
eight years in a labour camp for currency 

ences, and her daughter to three years. 
Their trial was not, as some carly reports 
stated, in camera, but since it was neither 
announced in advance, nor reported any- 
where afterwards, it was secret enough. 
Not until two weeks ago did Moscow radio 
describe, in some of its foreign broadcasts, 
the alleged currency offences of Mrs 
Ivinskaya and her daughter ; last week it 
announced that their appeals had been 
rejected. The Russian public has been told 
nothing. 

Mrs Ivinskaya may indeed have been im- 
plicated in the smuggling of some of 
Pasternak’s western royalties, since there 
was no other way he could have obtained 
the use of any part of them. But the 
reported charges appear grossly exaggerated, 
and the accusation that she was acting 
without Pasternak’s knowledge highly im- 
probable. In any case, an eight-year 
sentence is vindictive. Is it the policy to 
represent Mrs Ivinskaya as Pasternak’s evil 
genius during the latter — of his life. 
when he was writing “ Dr Zhivago” ? This 
could serve to discredit in advance any 
further manuscripts of his that may come 
to light ; it might even be an oblique move 
towards Pasternak’s eventual rehabilitation. 
Pasternak is widely accepted by Russians as 
a great writer, and the Soviet rulers might 
think is advantageous to transform him 
posthumously into a member of their Estab- 
lishment. But if this theory is true, it is 
curious that Mrs Ivinskaya’s trial should 
not have been announced inside Russia. 

It is also curious that the Russians should 
have chosen to handle the affair in a way 
likely to cause the maximum indignation in 
the non-communist world. ere may 
simply have been a muddle ; or the matter 
may have been handled at a low level where 
literary spite could play a big part. 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Full House in Baghdad 


HILE President Nasser has been busy 
in Africa, it has fallen to Iraq to 
champion Arab unity. For once there were 
no empty seats at the Arab League’s con- 
ference of foreign ministers, held this 
week in Baghdad. Tunisia’s return to the 
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fold, after more than two years of estrange- 
ment, was impelled by President Bourguiba’s 
frustration in trying to f policies to 
appeal to all Africans and Arabs: without 
some footing in the League, he found him- 
self at a dead end. But it was thanks to 
Iraq's mediation that Tunisia and the 
United Arab Republic were reconciled for 
the occasion, (Persistent attempts from 
Cairo to overthrow President Bourguiba 
were the sole cause of his withdrawal from 
the League.) 

Not only Iraq, but Jordan, had made 
strenuous efforts to end Tunisia’s isolation. 
Their notable success in doing so does not 
necessarily point to a line-up against Cairo 
in Baghdad. When at the last Arab League 
session in Lebanon the Iraqis offered to be 
hosts at the next meeting, the UAR repre- 
sentative was the first to support the pro- 
posal. And the Arabs have since been 
galvanised by a fear that overrides petty 
rivalries. This is the fear of nuclear 
developments on their borders. In North 
Africa there is deep revulsion against 
France's use of the Sahara for atomic tests; 
in the Middle East, grave anxiety about 
Israel’s new nuclear reactor, which exceeds 
in size anything needed for pure research. 
The Arabs suspect that France is in league 
with Israel and may help to hasten the day 
—admittedly, many years hence—when 
Isracl might make nuclear weapons. The 
British and American governments, in 
accepting without reserve Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
assurances that Israel's intentions are peace- 
ful, have done little to allay suspicion. 
Israel at present, no doubt, has no dark 
ulterior motives. But nothing wil! satisfy 
the Arabs short of a joint guarantee from 
the United States, Britain and France that 
the West will in no case provide the techni- 
cal assistance that could make Isracl a 
nuclear power. 


SURTAX 


The Upper Half Million 


ISCREET as the Commissioners of 

Inland Revenue are about individual 
incomes, their latest annual report (pub- 
lished last week) throws a little more light 
on a much-discussed question: what sort 
of people are today’s surtax payers ? Out 
of the 440,000 people in the United King- 
dom estimated to have had incomes over 
£2,000 in the year ended March 31, 1959, 
some §0,000 were excluded from surtax 
through personal allowances. The average 
income of those assessed for surtax was 
about £4,150 (a little smaller than that of 
the 216,000 surtax payers ten years earlier) ; 
in all, 38 per cent of their income came from 
investments as distinct from earnings (com- 
pared with 40 per cent in 1948-49). Of the 
347,000 surtax payers whose incomes had 
been assessed early enough to be analysed 
in more detail, the table shows that more 
than three-quarters got less than {£5,000 a 
year. Some 62,000 of these people (roughly 
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one in six) had returned no investment 
income, while 36,370 of them (roughly 
one in ten) lived entirely off investment 
income. The highest proportion of invest- 
ment incomes is to be found in the very 


WHERE THE SURTAX PAYERS ARE 
1958-59 Assessments up to June 30, 1960) 


England North 
and Scotland = = ern 
Wales Ireland 
Numbers (thousands) 12.2 299 
Numbers as per cent of 
all income tax payers 104 | 86 
Average income (£) 4263 4,285 


% of Surtax Payers with Incomes 
419 
37-7 373 
is-9 16-3 
36 
08 


100 0 


highest income groups, There were 3,652 
earned incomes between {10,000 and 
£20,000 and 4,831 unearned incomes of the 
same size ; right at the top, there were 562 
earned incomes and 1,361 unearned in- 
comes over {20,0090 

Perhaps rather surprisingly there are, 
proportionately, almost as many surtax 
payers in Scouand as in England and 
Wales ; not surprisingly there are fewer in 
Northern Ireland. This may be largely 
because rich people go to Scotland when 
they retire and because there are still more 
rich landed gentry there. Of the estates on 
which duty was first paid in 1959-60, 4.6 
per cent in Scotland had a net capital value 
exceeding £50,000, compared with 2 per 
cemt in England and 2.1 per cent in Wales ; 
in 1958-59 the corresponding figures had 
been 3.3, 3.4 and 1.8 per cent respectively. 


CRIME 


Compensating Victims 


ann of the tme limit on private 
members’ day, Mr Carol Johnson's 
“Criminal Injuries (Compensation) Bill 
unfortunately failed to secure a second read- 
ing last week ; it proposed that the victims 
of certain specified crimes should be entitled 
to the same state benefits as those paid 
under the industrial injuries scheme. It 
would have been interesting to hear the 
Home Office’s view on this. The cost to the 
state would be tiny; and there is no 
reason why the public provision of such 
minimum fall-back pay for victims of 
violent crimes should get in the way of any 
occasional attempts to secure compensation 
from the criminal himself. 

As it happens, a modest attempt to im- 
prove the law in this latter respect is being 
made under a second and quite separate 
private member’s bill : the one introduced 
by Mr John Hobson on Tuesday. Criminals 
can, of course, be sued for damages by their: 
victims but since most criminals, ially 
those prone to violence, have y any 
assets, this is liable to be an academic as 
well as an expensive procedure. The law 
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Looks like a daisy —kicks like a mule! 
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Kenya Pyrethrum 1s deadly to insects 
yet completely safe to use 


rapid action 


completely safe to use 


practically no insect immunity - 


safe on food 
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THE PYRETHRUM 
BOARD OF KENYA 


The largest distributor: of pyrethrum in the 
world. P ©. Box 420, Nakuru. Kenya and 
Grand Buildings. Trafalgar Square. London 
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YOU 
AND YOUR OTHER SELF 
AGREE 


onthe. 


AUSTIN Ado 


Half of you wants a sleek-lined temptress of a car. A car that exultantly matches HOW COME? 


The secret of the A40's dual- 
you mood for mood on the open road, a car that still looks adventurous in the personality lies in its superb 


i ; and design. It’s got 
most adventurous holiday spots. In fact — the Austin A40. Half of you wants a cere ee nae coke. ter 


shapely stunning good looks. It's 


ei ‘ . a . got space for four real life-size 
car that’s formal and perfect (not too formal but very perfect) in any setting. A ree Ce eee 
car so sleek and exciting in design and conception it makes others look pompous. in the boot (simply by laying the 


rear seat flat you double the boot- 
In fact—the Austin A40. All of you 


space). And it gives you real 
wants a car that will on any occasion Ca oul ] MT id ¢ AWN oe ae a 5 ee 
take you clean out of the rut of run-of- eae es ere 
the-mill motoring; a car as personal NY ya AND (£450 plus £188.12.6 p.t ) 
as the clothes you wear. In fact — the i. 
Te OUT OF suceom 


ORDINARY ! 


A9@ METROPOLITAN 1500 - AUSTIN WEALEY 2000 . AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE . THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED  LowegRIPGT oo riewirserm §=BUY BRITISH - BY BMC 
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has recognised this latter difficulty by giving 
criminal courts a restricted power to award 
compensation for injuries. caused by crime, 
without separate actions in a civil court 
being necessary. When a man has been 
convicted of felony, either the Queen’s 
Bench or the magistrates’ courts may award 
not more than {100 two be paid by the 
criminal to the victim as compensation for 
loss of property arising from the felony. An 
award ranks as a judgment debt, Again, any 
criminal court can order a criminal who has 
been placed on probation, or has been abso- 
lutely or conditionally discharged, to pay 
such damages for injury or compensation 
for loss “as the court thinks reasonable.” 
In magistrates’ courts an upper limit of 
£100 is imposed. Mr Hobson's bill would 
allow the courts to award compensation 
when any sentence is passed. It also secks 
to close a possible loophole by giving the 
courts power to restrain a criminal from 
disposing of his assets while serving a prison 
sentence, 

Mr Hobson’s modest measure deserves a 
second reading when it comes up again on 
February roth. But the real problem here, 
of course, is how to put more criminals into 
a position where a levy can be imposed upon 
them for damages ; that brings up the whole 
question of enabling convicts to earn more 
money while in prison. 


SOUTH TYROL 


Deadlock over Bolzano 


A FRESH attempt last weekend to settle 
the dispute between Italy and Austria 
over the South Tyrol ended almost before 
it had begun. The foreign ministers of the 
two countries met in Milan on January 27th 
for bilateral talks, as the resolution on the 
South Tyrol, unanimously passed by the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
October, required. But when they had 
stated their points of view they decided, 
with the Austrians apparently taking the 
initiative, that there was nothing further to 
be done. Six hours were spent on the 28th 
in drawing up a communiqué which at least 
had the merit of frankness. 

The Austrians insist that the province of 
Bolzano, with its German speaking majority, 
should be given autonomy as a separate unit. 
rhe Italians refuse to change the present 
constitutional arrangement, by which 
Bolzano is merged with the ceucloiainds 
Italian-speaking province of Trento to form 
the autonomous region of Alto- ; 
though they are prepared to make furt 
concessions to Gecnan-tgutling 
minority if the Austrians would then under- 
take to close the matter. In brief, the 
Italians maintain that they are already ade- 
quately fulfilling the de ruber 
agreement of 1946 ; the Austrians, that they 
are not. 

Exchanges may, it seems, continue 
through diplomatic channels, but the 
chances of progress seem dim. Since the 
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UN debates in October the Italians have 
felt that international opinion is on their 
side ; for the Austrians the is set by 
the extremists in the South Tyrol, who are 
threatening a campaign of terrorism. In 
both countries the nationalist tail may easily 
come to wag the dog. The United Nations 
will be lucky if it does not have this problem 
dumped in its lap again before long. 


GERMANY 


Mark and Dollar 


“Eola Kennedy administration’s _ first 

obings in Bonn on the subject of help 
for the dollar have net had much success. 
Since Mr Dillon and Mr Anderson visited 
Germany on November 22nd, desultory 
exchanges have gone on. They have been 
brought to life again now that Mr Kennedy 
is in office. But the offer approved by the 
west German cabinet on Monday, and con- 
veyed to the American ambassador on 
Thursday, cannot give much pleasure in 
Washington. 

The Germans had been expected to offer 
some $1,200 million of direct help to the 
American reserves. Of this, it was thought, 
$587 million would be in the form of repay- 
ment of west German postwar debts, and 
$150 million would be advance payment for 
existing arms orders. There was also talk 
of new arms orders to the valu of possibly 
as much as $400 million, and of a German 
offer to take over American defence costs 


seem to have pared down that part of the 
offer which would have affected the tax- 
payer. ar problem iy renin, ton 
the dollar is transient, @ con- 
sequence movement of “hot” 

c chine ble point. But what 
ae 7 ees Americans is the fact 

t 


recover as ce. value 
fiscated in America during 

They have done this by connecting the 
problem with the offer to make an carly 
repayment of postwar debts to the Ameri- 
cans. These debts are worth some $787 
million in all. The German offer to repay 
$587 million is thus designed to leave the 
Bonn government with some $200 million 
to pay off the German shareholders who 
had assets in America. The Americans can 
hardly be expected to accept this; and 
indeed they ST eee not. West German 


claims on prope ed by the allies 
wens enna le ee goaaver sechumanedh 


reparation and debts. An American con- 
cession now would not end the matter, but 
would open the way to new German claims 
against other former allies. 

Bonn has recently begun to show signs of 
a refreshing new approach to the general 
problem of economic aid. On the im- 
mediate dollar problem it is still well dug in. 


The Economist 


FEBRUARY 2, 1861 


RELIGIOUS INTOLERANCE 


Why i tt that magnanimity a thing 
q almest unknown to the Counetlh of 

Associations for the propagation of 
religious opinions + Why de these voluntary 
bodies which take upon themselves to frost 
Papel influence in England, almost always 
succeed in becoming im all their moral and 
intellectual features litth: counterparts of the 
Pope and his Cardinals, inquisitorial while 
denouncing the imquixition, tyrannical while 
defending freedom. cruel while declaiming 
against uncharitableness,--sacerdotal while 
rayzing against the priexthood.in one word, 
emasculated while contemling for the manly 
principle of Protestantiam ?... If we want an 
English pendent to the meddling policy which 
makes priests anateh away the littl Mortara 
from his parents for a sacerdotal education, we 
may best find it in the grand endeavour of the 
Protestant Alliance which has just succeeded in 
driving an eminently ueful pablie servant from 
the Record Office, Mr Turnbull ix « man of 
extensive historical acquirements, who has, we 
believe, large special knowledge of the Eliza. 
bethan period of our history, a thorough 
knowledge of the principal continental tongues, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the most 
important libraries and librarians in the chief 
capitals of Europe, These tions marked 
him out as especially fit for the duty of calendar- 


ing the Foreign Papers im the State Paper 
Office from the time of Edward VI to the 
Revolution of 1688, But Mr Turnball is a 
convert to Homan Catholiciem He has in 
some publication apparently ventured to say 
that he holds the Jesuits “im the highest 
honour, veneration, end esteem,”’ and that... 
he regards the Reformation iteclf ae “a mis- 
chievous event . We should have thought 
it quite beneath the dignity of a religions 
purpose to awume that no Roman Catholic 
gentleman, however high his private character 
for probity aud honour, having once expressed 
a respect for the Order of dewuits, can be trusted 
to index State Papers faithfully, metely beewuse 
they might pomibly tell against the credit of his 
Church: These ate the malignant kind. of 
assumptions which only so-called “ religious 
associations seem to make. They are apper- 
ently founded on that quality of mind which 
“ disbelieveth all things, distrasteth all things.” 
And we are quite sure that if they should ever 
auceved, as we trust they never will, in infecting 
the State with their spirit, all true equity ae well 
ae tolerance would be at an end; and we 
should have to smart under the paltry tyrannies 
of an Inquisition far too mean to generate that 
fortitude and heroism in ite victims, which wae 
the only redeeming result of ite great Romanist 
prototype. 


ROO netO ee arr te eee re ee eas gE Lae eo 
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HOME REPORT is' a new section of 
the paper, in which members of the 
editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on British life and happen- 
ings in different parts of the country. 


Flu on the March 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LS eer gets a bad bout of influenza about one year in three, 
and now a new bout is in progress. The most serious recent 
doses were those of 1951 (when there were 15,000 deaths—the 
highest mortality rate since before the war), the milder outbreak 
of 1953, and the Asian flu epidemic of August-November, 1957. 
This year’s flu has been felt severely in Lancashire and the Mid- 
lands, where it began, but the death rate so far has been running 
at about one-third of that in the 1957 epidemic. Even so, the 
figures have been rising steadily, from 45 in the last week of 
December to 358 in the third week of January. 

There is certainly more to come. The flu has crossed the 
Pennines from Lancashire into the West Riding, arousing the 
suspicion that it may be repéating a spiral course through the 
country which has been characteristic of some previous epidemics. 
So far, Landon has not been abnormally affected, although next 
week could tell a different story. Most of the snuffles and other 
ills of which Londoners have been complaining come under the 
humdrum official category of heavy colds or gastric chills. 

An Asian-type virus has been isolated in about 30 to 40 cases in 
the Midlands: this is thought to be the one that is doing the 
damage elsewhere. But, unlike 1957 when the spread of the virus 
could be seen well in advance approaching Britain from the Far 
East, there has been no time to take specific precautions, although 
the commercial vaccines that are available do help to build up a 
considerable immunity. So far, half the total deaths have been in 
the over-70 age group. It may be that, after the mildness of last 
winter, this age group is paying heavily now. 

DEATHS ATTRIBUTED TO INFLUENZA 


All ages 55-64 65-74 
Week ending january 14th 246 3 


74 and over 
7 69 19 


Week ending January 2!st 358 37 123 146 


The bulk of these deaths were in the three counties of Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire and Lancashire. Birmingham alone had 31 
deaths in the first week of January, 58 in the second, and 51 in the 
third. 


PROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


LYMOUTH, tucked away on its south- 
P western peninsula, has a population 
of nearly 250,000 and claims to be Eng- 
land’s most remote large city ; now that the 
transatlantic liners have almost all 
abandoned it for Southampton, there seems 
little to disturb the peace of the soft sea 
breezes and the slow speech of the natives. 
Ironically, this is Britain’s most warlike 
town. Its naval predominance earned it 
a pounding from bombs in the last war, 
and the reconstructed: town centre is 
only now on the way to recapturing its 
position as the shopping mecca of West 
Country housewives: the completion this 
autumn of the giant new Tamar suspension 


- farmlands. 


bridge will open up a whole new catchment 
area for shoppers in the south Cornish 


It was never publicly revealed how much 


Much the same geographical pattern emerges from the figures 
for new sickness benefit claims (which can be lodged after two 
days or more off work) for January. The Midlands were already 
suffering at the start of the month: the way the illness has spread 
can be seen from the following regional returns: 


NEW BENEFIT CLAIMS (ALL CAUSES) 
(in thousands) 

Weeks ending jan. 3rd jan. 17th Jan. 24th 
Midlands 45S 33.3 33-1 
North Midlands . 18:2 183 197 269 
North-West > 40-1 49.0 51-3 65 6 
East and West Riding 24-6 214-9 26 | 37-0 


Jan. 10th 
35:4 


268.9 3135 

These figures do not, of course, show the full disruption to 
industry caused by the loss of working time since a nuniber of 
those affected by flu may be presumed to have returned to work 
within three days, and since not everybody claims. In the peak 
week of the 1957 epidemic there were 567,000 new claims. for 
benefit. The figure of 313,000 for the week ended January 24th 
this year should be compared with those of 200,000 for the same 
week in 1960 and 222,000 in 1959. 

Precisely at the time when flu has reared its head again, an 
official inquiry into the causes and extent of sickness among the 
working population has been announced this week by the Minister 
of Pensions and National Insurance, Mr Boyd-Carpenter. This 
inquiry will cover a representative sa:ple of § per cent of employed 
men and 2} per cent of insured employed women, with particular 
interest in such illnesses as bronchitis, psychoneurosis and 
psychosis, and rheumatism and arthritis, which are said to account 
for more than a quarter of all the cases of incapacity for work. 
The ravages of a flu epidemic can be no less significant: in 19$7 
they cost the National Insurance fund some {10 million, and the 
loss in actual production was many times that amount. The 
psychological impact of such an epidemic, in the number of occa- 
sional days taken off work, certainly affects far more than those 
who actually apply for, and receive, sickness benefit. 


Bethe i akncs nace 257-4 278.7 


war damage was suffered by the other, and 
vastly more important industry of the city, 
for the Devonport naval dockyard is firmly 
enclosed behind walls to keep out the 
curious. But its importance in the local 
economy is still crucial. Twenty thousand 
men—one in three of the city’s male wage- 
earners—work in it, and the large army 
workshops and other military installations 
give employment, directly and indirectly, to 
still more Plymouth men. Yet, despite this 
supply of jobs from Whitehall, unemploy- 
ment in the area for long remained about 
double the national average. In January, 
1960, 4 per cent of the insured population 
were out of work: in December, the figure 
was down to 2.9 per cent, with a dozen new 
firms installed or well on the way to it. 


For six months the town was on the 


Board of Trade’s list of development areas, 
entitling firms to aid in moving to Plymouth 
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and constructing their factories: probably 
four concerns finally picked Plymou 

because of the benefits under this scheme. 
The city’s ists reckon that nine 
other firms that have moved in during the 
past few years have been attracted by their 


successful in attracting the smaller and 
newer firms without much capital available. 
Among the 2,000 new jobs, the city is par- 
ticularly pleased about the 230 places, 
mostly for highly skilled operatives, offered 
by an American machine-tool 

turer: four other American firms are -on 
their way shortly. 

However welcome the new factories may 
be in the corporation offices, they have not 
arrived without some subterraneous rumb- 
lings. While many of the new jobs are for 
women, skilled labour for eigineering can 
only come from the dockyard, which under- 
standably does not care for this “ poaching ” 
of the skilled workers which it trains in 
creditably large numbers: private firms, 
while not providing all the welfare facilities 
and fringe benefits given by the Admiralty, 
may pay around {£2 a week over the dock- 
yard rate. Among naval men the notion of 
freeing the city’s labour force from its 
dependence on the doc seems like 
treason to the industry which, after all, was 


\ 


manufac-' 


that, far from contracting, 

is at present building new docks 

tending its area. But, as a senior 
behind the two-and-a-half mile wall 
remarked; “If Kennedy and Khrushchev 
got together and decided that we are all to 
disarm, it would be a hard day for 


to bring in jobs for a 
day when the Navy no longer calls the tune 
for Plymouth’s workers. 


BA (Blackpool) ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANCHESTER 


Ks Brighton, Blackpool ? The idea 
that Lancashire’s—and Britain’s— 
brassiest seaside resort might become the 
seat of a new university has been greeted 
derisively in places no farther away than 
Manchester and Liverpool. But Black- 
pool has advantages that it would be 


wrong to underestimate. It may lack 
Brighton's new snob appeal and old 
regency architecture ; but it does have 
a host of landladies cager to supply out- 
of-season lodgings, besides the swimming 
pools and sports grounds (let alone other 
entertainments) that a university a- 
tion might wish. Above all it the 
zest—and the money—needed to carry 
through a new educational venture. 
Within two days of the Lancashire educa- 
tion committee’s announcement that it 
was to seck a third university for the 
county, Blackpool town council offered 
the gift of a 200-acre site and the promise 
of at least £14,000 a year (the product 
of a 1d. rate) towards upkeep. 


6,000 to 10,000 and Liverpool's from 
3,000 to 7,000—both will be near the 
— < their expansion. 
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The Jersey Loophole 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 


‘Tate ee ee en 
dents has been a familiar story in the 
Channel Islands since the end of the 1914-18 
war, although it has been kept under con- 
trol by the observance of a gentlemen's 
agreement between the Channel Island 
authorities and the Treasury. Lately, how- 
ever, a discrepancy between United King- 
dom and Channel Island law on the defini- 
tion of immovable property has led to a new 

which is causing increasing concern 
to the authorities in Jersey. 

Under English law immovable property 
abroad is exempted from death duty. It so 
happens that the Jersey law of 1880 on the 
Propriété Fonciére created a type of mort- 
gage known as the “ conventional hypothec,” 
which was deemed to come under the 
category of immeubles-—translated as 
“immovable p y-” This loophole 
began to be exploited about six years ago, 

other means of tax avoidance were 
blocked. ish money could be con- 
verted overnight into Jersey mortgages 
which were automatically exempt from 
United Kingdom death duty.. Lenders 
were so anxious that moncy was being 
hawked through Jersey agents at 2 or 3 per 
“This traffic i from the 

in mortgages rose t 

modest sum of {175,000 in 1954 to 
£3,750,000 in 1960. It would have risen 


to amend the Code of 1771 (which limits 
interest in Jersey to 5 per cent) in order to 
encourage English building societies and 
others to lend money. 

Senator Le Marquand, president of the 


a part of age building potential to 
construction of hotels, shops, garages and 
other non-urgent building. More important 
still, if Jersey did not take to block 
the loophole itself the Unit i 
would—with the result that the “hot” 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


Union’s Gloomy State 


WASHINGTON, DC 

T is a pity that President Kennedy's address to Congress last 
I Monday will inevitably be compared to that grim Churchillian 

appeal for blood, toil, tears and sweat in 1940. The purpose 
of Mr Kennedy's speech, as of practically everything else that he 
has done since he took office, was twofold: to arouse the Americans 
to the seriousness of the problems facing them and to convince 
them, or at least a larger proportion of them than he convinced 
last November, that he is the man to tackle these problems. For 
these purposes the speech must undoubtedly be judged a success. 
Doom glowered almost visibly over Capitol Hill as the President 
explained that both at home and abroad things had gone from 
bad to worse and might well proceed to worst; in saying tha: 
he would try to hold up the heavens, he clearly impressed his 
listeners with both his grasp of detail and his fertility in ideas. 

To deal with America’s domestic problems Mr Kennedy 
promised to submit to Congress within the next two weeks a serics 
of measures to build more houses, raise the minimum wage, provid: 
extra benefits for the unemployed and revive the depressed areas 
and all, if one rather fuzzy sentence is taken at its face value, 
without unbalancing the budget). To deal with America’s prob- 
lems overseas he undertook to build more missiles and troop- 
carrying aircraft and to put more thought and money into the 
foreign aid programme. 

The speech thus fulfilled its main function ; it was arresting 
and invigorating, even though Mr Kennedy's flat Massachusetts 
accent ran like a steamroller over some of the opportunities it 
offered him for high oratory. But the very form in which it was 
cast—the comparison it evoked with Mr Churchill’s wartime speech 
—had one major disadvantage. This emerged in the President's 
discussion of the crisis in foreign policy, to which he devoted over 
half of his 44 minutes and which, he said, 
had * staggered” him when he took office. 
Because he wanted to draw attention, very 
reasonably, to the blackness of the clouds 
gathered all around, Mr Kennedy was unable 
to draw equal attention to the silver linings 
which—with luck—he hopes to attach to 
them in the coming months. 

The President’s words must have sounded 
to most Americans like an appeal to throw 
themselves with renewed zeal into the familiar 
sweaty tussle of the cold war. This fails to 
do justice to the evidence that the President 
hopes to take a number of steps which, if 
they succeed, may substantially modify (and 
soften) the character of that war. Out of the 
bustle and confusion of the new Administra- 
tion one bright proposition is already 
emerging; this is the impression—it is 
hardly a conviction yet—that a series of 
gradual steps towards a conciliation between 
East and West may once again be in 


prospect. 


“We're Here for the Post-Inaugural Nen-Gala” 


The first inchings forward have already taken place. Mr 
Khrushchev’s telease of the two survivors of the RB-47 has been 
answered (and it is really irrelevant whether the bargain was 
explicit or tacit) by Mr Kennedy's promise not to send any more 
reconnaissance flights over Russia and by his refusal to let Admiral 
Burke, the Navy’s Chief of Staff, make pugnacious remarks about 
the Soviet Union. Among the intelligent and inventive men who 
surround the new President other ideas for exchanges of con- 
cessions are germinating. One such idea is for the United States 
to offer to withdraw from some of its air bases abroad if the 
Russians agree to let the Samos reconnaissance satellite sail un- 
challenged over their heads. The State Department and the 
Defence Department are conducting a study of the need for these 
bases at the moment. Another suggestion is that the western 
powers might confirm the present border between Germany and 
Poland if the Russians, in return, guarantee the West's right of 
access to Berlin. 

Clearly exchanges like this, however, lic at best some way along 
the road. The first place in which President Kennedy is likely 
to take a substantial new initiative is Laos. There is evidence 
that on this question Mr Kennedy is moving towards an acceptance 
of the solution which Mr Eisenhower never quite accepted: the 
creation of an ali-embracing government of national unity under 
the premiership, if not of Prince Souvanna Phouma himself, at 
least of someon. like him. The conditions for such a coalition 
have been established. Both the Russians and the Americans 
possess political clients in Laos who, balanced on cither end of 
the coalition, can deter each other from trying to usurp the middle. 
Neither the Russians nor the Americans, moreover, seem able to 
do away with the other’s clients without running unacceptable 
risks. There is reason to think that Mr Llewellyn Thompson, the 
American Ambassador in Moscow, is already 
discussing the possibility of a solution along 
these lines 


This breaking of new ground in the Far 
East may conceivably go further. It is not 
entirely out of the question that Mr Kennedy 
will use the good will that attends a Presi- 
dent’s first few months in office to offer 
“some kind” of recognition to the com- 
munist government in China. The President 
is unlikely to send an Ambassador to Peking, 
partly because the Chinese would impose un- 
acceptable conditions about Formosa and 
partly because the Senate, which would have 
to give its approval, has shown in its cross- 
examination of Mr Adlai Stevenson and Mr 
Chester Bowles that it still rockets like a 
pheasant at the mention of China. But, 
given good timing, China might just possibly 
get the sort of recognition without repre- 
sentation which Cuba now gets and which 
it lies wholly within the executive powers of 
the President to give. To prepare America 
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for the shock it would first be necessary for Mr Kennedy to have 
made it quite clear that he is the leader in foreign policy and also 
to have extracted some significant thawing in the cold war from 
Mr Khrushchev, But, if this can be done, delicate hints are floating 
out of the Administration that the late summer ~after the potential 
wrath of Congress has dispersed to its homes but before the United 
Nations considers the admission of China again—might be an 
interesting period. 


‘ 


HE best chance of improving the world’s relations, however, 
1 undoubtedly lies in the field of disarmament. It is clear that 
Mr Kennedy has already made one fundamental decision here— 
that he wants to sign a treaty banning nuclear tests (provided 
the control system is reasonably adequate) rather than enjoy the 
military benefits of continued testing. This is a decision which 
Mr Eisenhower never made clearly enough to convince the 
opponents of a treaty in the Defence Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission that he really meant it. Moreover, the com- 
mittee which has been set up under Dr James Fisk to complete 
the American proposals on the subject appears to be weighted in 
favour of the advocates of a treaty. Dr Fisk himself is the likeliest 
candidate to lead the American delegation when it returns to 
Geneva. Several knotty problems remain, not least the difficulty 
of persuading Congress to let the Russians’ see the secret devices 
that would be used in a joint research programme (or at least to 
acquiesce if the Administration simply declassified them). But 
the Russians are reported to have hinted that they may give ground 
on the knotuest problem of all—the number of “ on-site” inspec 
tions to be allowed in the Soviet Union—by saying that this is a 
political question which will be decided according to the way East- 
West relations develop in other respects. 


It is less certain that a consensus of opinion will emerge within 
the new Administration on the subject of arms control in general 
There are two rival positions among the men who will advise 
President Kennedy in this field. The members of the first group 
hold that the prime aim in arms control should be to stabilise 
the balance of nuclear weapons between the United States and 
Russia. They would achieve this principally by building up the 
American armoury of missiles enough—but only just enough—to 
provide an effective deterrent against a Soviet surprise attack (there 
is another argument about how big a force this calls for). Only 
secondarily would they try to reach agreements with the Russians 
on measures, such as a ban on the development of new missiles, 
that would then keep the balance steady. The second group, by 
contrast, argues that it is necessary to go beyond this and to put 
forward proposals for reducing the present level of armaments. 


The most interesting thing about this debate is the number of 
President Kennedy's advisers who have not yet made clear which 
side they stand on. These include Mr Bundy, the President's 
chief White House assistant in foreign policy, Mr McCloy, who 
had little experience in disarmament before Mr Kennedy put him 
in charge of the subject, and the Secretary of State, Mr Rusk 
himself. But there are a couple of clues about the way the debate 
might go. First, the “ stabilisers ” have to reckon with the criticism 
that they will certainly meet in many parts of the world if they 
make no attempt even to start reducing the armouries of the great 
powers. Secondly, Mr Kennedy's plea in his inaugural address 
that “ both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise 


proposals ” on the control of arms is interpreted by many people ..); 


in Washington as an attempt to assure the Russians that he is 
willing to negotiate with them in earnest over something more than 
mere statjlisation. There is still a yawning gap between “ reduc- 
tion ” and “total and general disarmament” ; but it is a narrower 
gap than it would be if the “ stabilisers ” were to win the argument 
in the Administration. 
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Showdown for a Start 


HAT President Kennedy's endeavour to shake the country out 
Ta its inertia failed to inspire Congress wich any sense of 
urgency was demonstrated without delay. In Tuesday's vital vote 
on the enlargement of the House Rules Committee the President's 
victory was nearly as narrow as it was in last November's popular 
ballot. The committee will now have 15 members instead of 12, 
10 Democrats and § Republicans ; the two new Democrats can be 
trusted to support the Administration, which is thus sure of a 
majority on the committee even if the two conservative Democrats 
continue their usual practice of siding with the Republican members 
to keep liberal measures from being debated on’ the floor of the 
House. But the change was approved by only § votes—217 to 
212—with 64 Democrats and 148 Republicans in opposition and 
only 22 Republicans in favour of guaranteeing to the House of 
Representatives as a whole an opportunity of making up its own 
mind on legislative proposals. The closeness with which the Presi- 
dent avoided defeat in his first showdown with Congress—and the 
speed with which that showdown developed—make it clear that 
the old conservative coalition of defenders of states’ rights and 
supporters of “ fiscal responsibility’ is as strong as ever in the 
House of Representatives and that there will no casy passage for 
his progressive programme. 

The showdown was precipitated by the Republicans when their 
leader, Mr Halleck, refused to accept the compromise—he called it 
“ packing ” the committee—which had been worked out by the 
Democratic Speaker, Mr Rayburn, to settle what had until then 
been a Democratic family fight. Mr Halleck used the unfilled 
places at his disposal on other committees to press into line the 
Republican members who sympathised with the desire to remove 
the blockade of the Rules Committee and who questioned the 
desirability of putting their party so firmly and so publicly on th: 
side of reactionary opposition to the new President. Mr Halleck’s 
move was backed by the lobbyists who work against the liberal 
Bills which will come to a vote now that the power of the Rules 
Committee has been circumvented Mr Halleck’s move also 
encouraged his old allies, the Southern Democrats, to revolt against 
Mr Rayburn. 

From the point of view of the President's legislative programme 
it was even more essential to defeat this threat to Mr Rayburn’s 
leadership than it was to break the power of the Rules Committee. 
Therefore, while the President still remained officially aloof from 
what was a legislative affair in which the executive ‘should not 
interfere, the resources of the White House were mobilised to 
remind Congressmen of the patronage which the new Administra- 
tion has at its disposal, of the post offices to be built, of the dams 
which are needed. Even these efforts were only just enough to 
swing the vote and the struggle has left a legacy of resentment 
and depleted prestige ; but at least it:has shown that Mr Kennedy 
knows how a President should set about getting his own way. 


Dollar in Perspective 


RESIDENT KENNEDY'S welcome pledge that the dollar will 

remain “as sound as a dollar” and his calm refusal to regard 
the drain on America’s gold reserves as a reason for panic (discussed 
in detail on page 479) do not mean that he is going to abandon 
his predecessor’s attempts to check that drain. True, servicemen 
are not after all to be denied their families’ company when they 
are overseas ; the Defence Department has worked out substitute 
—and probably better—methods of saving dollars. And the new 
Administration recognises, as the old one did not, that the best 


Continued on page 454 
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NEW YORK 
\ unusually large uumber of good foreign 
filras hit New York this Christmas, just 
in time to peck the lists of the year’s best 
movies and to remind Hollywood, as it enters 
1961. that things are not at all what they 
used to be. America’s taste for foreign 
pictures has been growing by leaps and 
bounds during the last five to ten years. 
Statistics on this aspect of show business are 
tew and far between, but according to the 
publication Variety, the only body to attempt 
an annual check-up, the gross rentals paid 
by the cinemas te the distributors of foreign 
hilms increased from $10 million in 1956 to 
nearly $40 million in 1959 And figures for 
1960 should show a further leap forward. 

‘The growth in the market for foreign films 
has taken two distinct forms. On the one 
hand, there has been a very considerable 
expansion in what can be called the egg-head 
market which devours the esoteric produc- 
tions of Sweden's Ingmar Bergman or of the 
French Nouvelle Vague producers. The 
number of art houses—of cinemas which 
show predominantly foreign fare together 
with the occasional off-beat Hollywood pro- 
duction—has grown from 200 to 750 or more 
in the last decade. And while the large 
commercial cinemas all over the country 
have been wilting for lack of patrons, busi- 
ness at the art houses (many of them 
converted from regular cinemas) has been 
booming. 

More important in terms of dollars and 
cents has been the penetration of a growing 
number of foreign films into the programmes 
offered to the ordinary cinema-goer. A large 
proportion of the total earnings each year of 
all foreign films in the United States is 
accounted for by a handful of imports that 
reach this wider audience. For the most part 
these films are not particularly “ foreign ” in 
their appeal. It was not, after all, a sudden 
access of high-brow taste or familiarny with 
i foreign tongue that enabled a film featuring 
Miss Brigitte Bardot to play for a year in 
Kansas City. And much the same goes for 
the pseudo-historical spectacles, like Hercules 
and Goliath and the Barbarians, that have 
been coming out of Italy ; not only are they 
dubbed into English, but several of them 
have also had a fine hunk of American 
manhood, Mr Steve Reeves, in the star part. 

Indeed, the growing international flavour 
of film production—the appearance of foreign 
stars in Hollywood films and of Hollywood 
stars in foreign films—has to some extent 
blurred the distinction between what is and 
what is not a foreign film. The Bridge on 
the River Keai, which was a considerable 
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box-office success in the United States, was 
as much an American as a British produc- 
tion in spite of the presence of that valuable 
British export, Sir Alec Guinness. And 
many less momentous productions have had 
mixed casts, mixed finances or both 

British films tend w fall somewhere 
between the art house and the mass markets. 
The staple British comedy does not pre- 
tend to be an egg-head offering, and yet 
in most cases its appeal is not wide enough 
for it to break away very far from the circuit 
of art houses. A common language has kept 
the earnings of British films well ahead of 
those of any other country. But this advan- 
tage is not as great as might be expected. 
Many British flops (and there have been 
plenty) have been blamed primarily on the 
inability of the American audiences to grasp 
the dialogue. Indeed, it has been suggested 
from time to time that British pictures be 
dubbed to make them intelligible, and a few 
British films have been “revoiced” for 
American consumption, usually to modify 
difficuh dialects. 

With the improvement of dubbing tech- 
niques, British pictures may in any case lose 
some of their advantage on the score of 
language. On the other hand, the subject 
matter and presentation of most British films 
is less likely to unnerve the average cinema 
proprietor than those of many continental 
products. In selecting their programmes 
these owners are highly sensitive to the pro- 
nouncements of Hollywood's self-censoring 
body and also to those of the Legion of 
Decency, a Roman Catholic group which has 
the public's morals at heart. Condemnation 
by the legion does not of course spell 
financial failure, but it does restrict distribu- 
tion largely to the art houses which are less 
squeamish on this score. Miss Bardot, how- 
ever, has thrived on such condemnation and 
a British exception to the general ule, 
Room at the Top, has been a wide success 
despite a classification of “ objectionable in 
part to all.” 


some extent American audiences are 

having foreign films forced upon them 
because of the chronic shortage of domestic 
films. In 1950 Hollywood made 450 films ; 
in the year just ended the number of releases 
had shrunk to 226, and even so it included 
some 63 foreign films bought up by the 
major companies for general distribution. 
Maneeuvring uncomfortably between their 
astronomical costs of production and the 
disruptions caused by television, American 
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producers are concentrating for the most part 
on two types of films which still offer the 
prospect of making money. On the one hand 
they are unleashing a steady flow of claborate 
spectacle pictures, many..of' them filmed 
abroad where costs are lower ; Ben-Hur cost 
$15 million and yet managed to reach a wide 
enough audience to “turh in a bese On 
the other hand, producers are turhing to the 
low-budget, starless picture costing under 
$500,000 which is usually more acceptable to 
the art houses than to the large circuits. The 
glaring omission from the domestic releases 
is the run-of-the-mill, middle~budget picture 
on which the average cinema has largely 
depended in the past. 


To help fill this vacuum American dis- 
tributors are combing Europe. Last year’s 
strike of Hollywood actors intensified this 
search, and forcign studios have shown a 
nice sensitivity to the laws of supply and 
demand by marking up their prices sub- 
stantially. Foreign producers get an agreed 
percentage of the gross rentals carned by 
their pictures in the United States, and most 
of them now demand a guaranteed minimum 
return. Today the producer may ask a 
$50,000 minimum for a film with a fairly 
limited audience, while the American rights 
of the new Italian film, La Dolce Vita, are 
said to have been purchased for the record 
guarantee of $500,000. 


In an attempt to by-pass today’s highly 
competitive market for completed films that 
have already been subjected to the critics at 
Cannes and to European cinema-goers, 
several distributors are now exploring the 
alternative and more speculative course of 
investing in productions abroad in return 
for the distribution rights. The Evitertainer 
was one such co-production, and its 
American parent, Continental Distributing 
Incorporated, has four similar projects 
scheduled for this year with English studios ; 
it usually subscribes about 25 per cent of the 
production costs and retains the right to 
express its opinions on the script, and on the 
choice of stars and directors. In another 
instance, Columbia Pictures, impressed with 
the initial public response to General Della 
Rovere, has agreed to back three future 
productions by the same young producer. 

To dub or not to dub has been the subject 
of a prolonged and vigorous controversy in 
the columns of the press in recent months. 
The opening shot was fired by the film critic 
of the New York Times, who stunned his 
more highbrow readers by launching an 
impassioned plea for the dubbed film in place 
of the usual sub-titles. Now that the dust 
has settled, it seems likely that the art 
theatres will continue, for the most part, to 
feed sub-titles to their patrons in the belief 
that this is what. they want. On the other 
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method of restoring confidence in the dollar is to admit that there 
is a recession at home and to take steps to counter it. But his 
task force an the balance of payments, led by Mr Allan Sproul, the 
banker, recommended to Mr Kennedy the continuation of the other 
measures to cut dollar spending abroad, of the ban on the holding 
of gold overseas by Americans, of efforts to get other countries, 
particularly Germany, to provide more mutual assistange, and of 
encouragement for foreign trade. All these things, and more, 
seem likely to be provided for in the special message which the 
President is to send to Congress next week. 

Under its new Secretary, Mr Luther Hodges, the Department 
of Commerce is being organised to foster exports—and also, it is 
thought, to counter the drive for increased protection which is 
expected when the Trade Agreements Act comes up for renewal 
next year. It would not be surprising if the Administration then 
offered a completely n¢w approach to tariff policy on the grounds 
that the present system has exhausted its usefulness as a means of 
lowering trade barriers. Such questions are likely to be discussed 
when American membership in the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development comes up for approval in the 
Senate. This will be handled by Mr George Ball, the new Under 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. He is close politically to 
Mr Adlai Stevenson and is a lawyer who has specialised in inter- 
national economic matters ever since the days of the Lend-Lease 
Administration ; recently he has been concerned with the problems 
of the European Common Market. He too prepared a report for 
Mr Kennedy on the balance of payments, but this has not been 
published 


PRICES IN A RECESSION 
While wholesale prices 
in general remained as 
steady in 1960 as they had 
in 1959 there was an im- 
portant change in the 
factors inderlying this 
stability Last year, un- 
ike 1959, farm and food 
prices were going up and 
dustrial prices were 
going down, particularly 
those of metals, lumber 
and electrical machinery 
This was the result of fal- 
ling demand, plentiful 
supplies and increasing 
competition from both 
domestic and foreign sources 


Higher food prices also explain part of last year's rise in the cost of 
living, particularly in recent months During 1960 retail prices of 
non-durable goods, apart 
from food, held almost 
steady and those of dur- 
able goods actually went 
down. But the index asa 
whole continued to 
mount, with the continu- 
ation of what has become 
the regular annual in- 
crease in the cost of 
services. In 1960 housing 
and medical expenses, 
especially charges for 
hospital insurance, were 
the main culprits 


+ - ~~ 


1959 1960 
It is this service element which explains why nowadays the rise in the 
cost of living is not checked even by an economic recession. Since 
wages are tied, indirectly and often directly, to the cost of living. the 
contrary trends in the two price indices put severe pressures on manu- 
facturers whose returns depend on the level of wholesale prices 
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Mr Ball will also be closely involved, along with Mr Henry 
LaBouisse, the experienced and able new head of the International 
Co-operation Administration, in the President's new and “ more 
effective" programme to replace the present overlapping foreign 
aid agencies and to provide more flexibility in emergencies, more 
commitment to long-term projects, and more attention to education, 
social justice and the} recipient country’s “ effort and purpose.” It 
is generally believed| that this programme will involve a doubling _ 
of present American spending on foreign aid, even though the 
President insists that contributions from allied countries must be 
stimulated. 


More News—and Less 


N securing Mr Edward Murrow to head the storm-tossed United 

States Information Agency Mr Kennedy has obtained the 
services of the outstanding commentator in the world of television 
and radio and probably the highest paid. Mr Murrow is giving 
up about $200,000 a year to help the United States to present 
itself more effectively overseas ; to Mr Murrow this means with 
scrupulous truthfulness. Whether or not an administrative job is 
the best way to use Mr Murrow’s talents, he comes into the picture 
at an opportune moment. The new President thinks that the 
government must do much more in the field of information abroad 
and do it better. So does the Sprague committee, which President 
Eisenhower appointed. Its insistence that more money is needed 
to expand the work of USIA should be helpful with Congressmen 
who begrudge every penny spent on propaganda. 

Phe committee does not, of course, suggest that words, even 
Mr Murrow’s words, can take the place of deeds. kt notes, for 
example, that there will probably have to be some revolutionary 
scientific break-through before Americans can convince a world 
impressed by the Russian sputmk that the United States is not 
lagging in science and technology. But the committee urges that 
all officials should give much more weight to public opinion 
abroad ; that the agency’s activities should be expanded most in 
Africa, Latin America and Asia; and that USIA should enlarge 
the educational and training programmes which it carries on. 
It also runs the Voice of America and overseas information centres 
Much of the Sprague report remains secret ; it may also suggest, 
as some commentators do, that information officials should them- 
selves be kept informed about government activities so that they 
are not caught flat-footed as they were over the affair of the U 2. 

More information abroad is being coupled with less—or at least 
more strictly controlled—news at home. The swift censorship of 
Admiral Burke’s ill-tumed speech, in which he wanted to reassert 
his distrust of the Russians, has taught the Navy, the Army and the 
Air Force that they must all be silent services except when they are 
testifying before Congress. The Democratic congressional leaders 
who paid their weekly visit to President Kennedy refused the 
hungry reporters even a crumb of information, leaving it to the 
*resident’s press secretary to dispense a dry crust or two. The 
State Department, emphasising that diplomatic channels must be 
private to be effective, has seen to its own leaky taps. At his press 
conference this week Mr Kennedy said that reporters will be 
allowed to question the two members of the crew of the shot-down 
RB47 who have just been released by Mr Khrushchev—but not 
unul they have completed their leave and have been briefed. No 
unprejudiced person can object to all this—indeed, much of it was 
overdue—so long as the Administration realises the risks of too 
much secrecy and meets the need—and right—of a democracy 
to be well informed. Mr Kennedy's articulateness and precision 
at the first regular presidential press conferences to be televised 
‘live’ suggest that he regards this as one of his own prime 
functions, and that he should discharge it well. 
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Ike Goes Home 


WASHINGTON, DC 
MID all the castings of President Kennedy's horoscope in the 
A past week, little attention has been given to the future part 
of President Eisenhower (now often referred to as Mr Eisenhower, 
though he keeps the courtesy title of President, and hopes to gt 
back the utular rank of General of the Army, which he lost wh:n 
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he resigned his commission to stand for office in 1952). But the 
part he will play is not likely to be negligible. President Eisen- 
hower is a hale 70, and he remains immensely popular ; further- 
more, his popularity will probably grow. He docs not leave office 
under a cloud of failure, like President Hoover, or in a storm of 
controversy and partisan bitterness like President Truman, Though 
he will doubtless respect the convention that an incoming President 
should have a period of grace, free of attack, Mr Eisenhower will 
have a country-wide audience for any criticisms he chooses to voice. 


Clinic for Tenants 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BALTIMORE 


IKE most old American cities, Baltimore 

is physically rotten at its core. One- 
tenth of the inner part of the town, more 
than §,000 acres, is technically blighted. 
The various causes are all dismally familiar 
ie metropolitan administrators; among 
ulem are the movement of the prosperous 
to the suburbs, the decentralisation of 
business and industry, and an influx of 
migrants from the rural South. The 
changing character of the city-dweller is 
reflected in rising rates of crime and ille- 
gitimacy, swelling relief rolls and educa- 
tional backwardness. Today one-third of 
the children in tax-supported schools in 
fourteen large cities are classed as “ educa- 
tionally deprived.” With all this goes a 
decline in the value of property so that, 
while the need of the people for services 
increases, the mainstay of city treasuries, 
the property tax, brings in less than it 
should. 

Baltimore has been a pioneer in experi- 
ments with one remedy after another. 
Public housing, which is slow and costly 
and creates new slums by displacing 
shum-dwellers, is now regarded as only a 
desperate expedient for the worst cases. 
Rebuilding the blighted areas would, it is 
estimated, take 250 years at least. The 
so-called “ Baltimore Plan” of methodical 
enforcement of the housing code also 
proved too slow. Now urban renewal, 
with federal backing, is being tried out. 

Always the problem is to get at those 
who are responsible for urban blight: the 
bad landlords, home-owners without pride, 
and irresponsible tenants. The landlords 
can be brought to court and fined, though 


they use every loop-hole in the law to 
evade their obligations. Tenants are 
harder to deal with, if dealing is to be 
other than punitive and is to get to the 
heart of the matter. 

Thousands of Baltimore's solid carly 
nineteenth century terrace houses, built 
of red brick wimmed with white 
marble, have been turned into tene- 
ment dwellings which rent for as much 
as $21 a week. High rents and the legal 
minimum of services induce no feeling of 
responsibility in tenants. Bred in tene- 
ments themselves, or in rural slums, they 
rip out woodwork, encourage vermin, fill 
the back gardens with junk, stop up drains 
and throw rubbish on the streets, The 
migrants from the rural South are amonz 
the worst offenders. It is estimated that 
some 4,000 Negroes and 21,000 whites, 
mostly from the South, stream into 
Baltimore every year ; many of them are 
unaccustomed to any but the most e!emen- 
tary sanitation. Meanwhile about 33.0.0 
whites leave the city. A large part of the 
one-third of Baltimore which is Negro— 
about 313,000 persons—-lives in tenements 
or small slummy houses. 

For thirteen years Baltimore has had 
a police court, the first of its kind, which 
deals only with violations of the laws 
on housing, health and sanitation. The 
magistrates are political appointees sitting 
part-time and too often in the past they 
have not backed up the housing and sani- 
tary inspectors and the special sanitary 
police ; but the latest occupant of the 
bench, Magistrate Sweency, has been 
imposing heavier fines on delinquent land- 
lords. Tenants, however, are hard to 
handle since small fines make no impres- 
sion on them while heavier ones lead to 
resentment, and sometimes to actual 
hardship or possibly to prison sentences 
in default of payment. 


Mr Sweeney's solution was a housing 
clinic which was started last spring. 
People found guilty of violating the law 
are given the choice of attending the 
clinic or paying a stiffish fine. They must 
go one night a week for cight weeks to a 
class run by two teachers supplied by the 
local schools. Lectures are given on the 
law, fire prevention, home repair and 
decoration, extermination of vermin, 
dietetics and health. Students are encour- 
aged to talk about their own problems or 
bring them w class for discussion by 
visiting experts. When they finish the 
course they get a diploma in “ urban liv- 
ing,” dismissal of the fine and a small 
party. Those who do not complete the 
course have to pay the original fine. The 
cost of the clinic—a little over $1,000 the 
first year to retrain about 100 tenants—is 
met by property-owners’ groups, business 
organisations and other private donors. 

In terms of the total number of run- 
down houses this is a small effort, but 
the instructors try to see that each offen- 
der is not only saved himself but becomes 
a missionary as well, Few of those who 
have completed the course maintain, as 
most of them did at the beginning, that 
they have been wrongly hauled into court. 
Nor do they lapse into their dirty ways, 
if the first few months’ experience is any 
guide. Mr Sweeney's favourite exhibit 
is a pair of photographs, one of a back 
yard deep in junk and rubbish, the other 
of the same area when its occupant had 
finished at the clinic—containing nothing 
but a chair, two pots of flowers and a 
baby. Whether this remedy would prove 
effective on a larger—and possibly more 
impersonal—scale no one knows, but 
those who have seen the experiment in 
action think it might be the equivalent, 
on a human plane, of wholesale urban 
renewal. 
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Quite apart from the speaking engagements he will be offered, he 

can hold a major press conference at any time merely by calling 

up the press agencies. A dozen reporters follow Mr Truman on 

his carly morning walks and his articles go straight on to the front 

pages of the newspapers. President Eisenhower would be consider- 
ably bigger news. 


These considerations have not ‘been lost on the swiit political 
intelligence of Mr Kennedy, whoever else may have missed them. 
Once the Battle was won, he took pains to cultivate his powerful 
predecessor and not unsuccessfully, if there is truth in the story 
that Mr Eisenhower in recent wevks found himself quite captivated 
by the “ young genius and rang round his startled friends to 
request them to help the new President. Though Mr Eisenhower 
has immovable views on some things, it is by nq means certain 
that he will be an unrelenting opponent of the Administration, 
unless it lets the country down egregiously. He does not regard 
himself as a professional politician, as Mr Truman does, and still 
less as the day-to-day champion of the Republican party. To defend 
his own record, he need not attack the government in power ; that 
can now be done agreeably by making a fortune out of his memoirs. 
As the limelight shifted from him, he suddenly announced that he 
would be doing more talking in the future than he had expected, 
which means that he will want subjects to talk on. What could 
be better, then, than to encourage him to travel as an ambassador 
of goodwill, with official recognition and honours, and to talk of 
his experiences ? Mr Eisenhower has announced that he will go to 
Japan, and he retains his faith in the value of personal contacts. It 
would not be surprising if President Kennedy, once sure of his 
own place in the centre of the stage, did not try to turn this to 
account 


Enlisting for Peace 


™, URING his election campaign Mr Kennedy proposed that the 
United States should create a “ peace corps” of young 
Americans who wish to devote their skills and a part of their lives 
to helping the under-developed countries to conquer their poverty 
and backwardness. This week, in his message on the State of the 
Union, President Kennedy broadened this concept to include not 
only young graduates but people of any age who want to serve this 
cause. The response at the universities has been enthusiastic. Indeed 
the problem is not to secure volunteers, but to make sure that the 
venture is not launched half-cocked and that too much is not 
expected of it. Representative Reuss, who put forward the idea 
three years ago, conceives of it as restoring the flavour of idealism 
which has disappeared from foreign aid with the emphasis on 
military assistance. Other benefits (which may or may not be 
realised) are that such a contingent would make America better 
liked and better understood and that such service abroad would 
provide a reservoir of experienced, trained people for the future. 


Last year Congress provided money, in the Mutual Security Act, 
for a special study of all aspects of the matter: the sort of work 
that could profitably be undertaken, the most suitable countries 
and the views of their governments, the kind of young people who 
should be recruited, what they should be paid and whether they 
should be exempted (as Mr Kennedy suggested) from military 
service. The preliminary report, from the University of Colorado, 
is not expected until late this month, but a task force under Pro- 
fessor Max Millikan of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has already injected notes of caution. It proposes that the govern- 
ment should not |jundertake the job itself but should enter into a 
number of different contracts with private organisations which have 
experience with this kind of missionary activity. The report sug- 
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gests that exemption from conscription is undesirable or would 
not be necessary to secure the few hundred volunteers to which 
the project should be limited at first ; all of these should be college 
graduates who are prepared to sign up for at least two years and 
for little more than subsistence wages. 

Such caution is not to the taste of Representative Reuss and 
there is already dispute over whether the corps should be confined 
to an élite of skilled people or be open to anyone. However, the 
question of military service should not cause much trouble in 
practice since few young men are being called up. What is not 
disputed is that the greatest need is for teachers. Already this week 
the government has announced, in what is regarded as a test of the 
ideas underlying the peace corps, that 150 Americans will be sent 
to teach—and train native teachers—in Uganda, Tanganyika, Kenya 
and Zanzibar. 


Case of New Jersey 


R MITCHELL, who became fast friends with the trade unions 
while he was Mr Eisenhower's Secretary of Labour, is the 
first member of the old Administration to plunge imto politics on 
his own account. Warmly encouraged by Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Nixon (whose Vice President he once hoped to be), Mr Mitchell 
has announced that he is a candidate to be Governor of New 
Jersey, the only state beside Virginia which elects one this year 
and the only state where a Republican stands a chance of winning. 
Mr Mitchell is also supported by Senator Case of New Jersey 
and by four of the Republican Representatives from the state. 
But many of the local Republican leaders want the nomination 
for one of themselves, Mr Jones, the boss of Bergen County, which 
is New Jersey's greatest Republican stronghold. Mr Mitchell will 
have to galvanise Republican progressives if he is to capture the 
nomination on April 18th. 

In the presidential election Mr Kennedy carried New Jersey 
by only 21,000 votes, an unexpectedly narrow margin in a state 
with a Democratic Governor and many Roman Catholics, and into 
which Democrats have been seeping from nearby New York and 
Philadelphia (New Jersey is a great “bedroom” state), Mean- 
while Senator Case, a liberal Republican, proved himself to be 
more effective as a campaigner than as a Senator. Against a feeble 
Democratic opponent, he was re-elected by a majority of 322,000— 
the most glittering performance in any congressional race. This 
showed how miserably misguided the local Republican professionals 
had been in trying to stab Senator Case in the back. It also gave 
great encouragement to the liberal wing of the Republican party. 
Its members are convinced that if their party comes to be dominated 
by out-and-out conservatives like Senator Goldwater it will never 
be able to carry the heavily populated industrial states such as 
New Jersey, which is eighth in number of inhabitants. 

Mr Mitchell is moderately progressive ; he is also a Roman 
Catholic. But his greatest strength so far is that the Democrats 
have not been able to persuade any of their — lights to risk 
being extinguished by taking him on. Senator Williams has turned 
down a plea from Governor Meyner (who cannot succeed himself) 
on the grounds that he wants to finish his term in Washington. 
Representative Frank Thompson, who has built up some seniority 
in the House, has resisted even the persuasions of his old friend 
President Kennedy. Yet New Jersey is too important, both for 
its own sake and as a straw in the political wind, for the Democrats 
to let it go by default, after having so nearly lost it last year. 


Correction : The sum which is made available to Trans World 
Airlines by the trusteeship agreement is $318 million, not billion 
as stated incorrectly on page 259 of The Economist of January 21st. 
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Sea-side resorts: Biarritz, Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, Hendaye, Angliet, 
Bidart, Guéthary, Hossegar, 
Cap Breton. 

Pyrenees Resorts & Spas: Pau, 
Lourdes, Argeiés-Gazost, Baré- 
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Eaux-Bonnes, St. Christau. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Frightened Elephants of Luang Prabang 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Luang Prabang’s solitary pleasant hotel—boasting that 

picturesque Laotian name “ The Bungalow "—the American 

pilots who fly the guns, troops and supplies into the royal capital 
play dice every night with the youthful officers of the royal Laotian 
army garrison, The dark Mekong flows silently by at the end of 
the palm-lined road. The floodlit golden pinnacle of the pagoda 
of Phu-si, enshrining a sacred imprint of Buddha's foot, towers 
above the quiet town. The elephants are bedded down by the 
empty market. The king is in his parlour in the curly-roofed palace 
presumably brooding over the latest memorandum of “ humble 
and respectful ” advice from the American ambassador in Vientiane. 
The very idea of a civil war seems preposterous. 

Yet, within elephant-trumpet distance, there are active, ruthless 
groups of Pathet Lao guerillas in the jungle and mountains ¢n- 
circling the capital, and the column of uncertain royalist troops 
moving slowly down the long, dusty, red road towards the Plain 
of the Jars is careful to leave no stragglers behind. Up to two 
weeks ago, Captain Kong Le, having joined forces uneasily with 
the Pathet La on the Plain, could have seized Luang Prabang in 
one bold stroke with his paratroopers in a few Soviet aircraft. It 
is too late now—unless the Communists are prepared to expand 
the fighting on a scale which would now mean, as one Pacific-wise 
American pilot calculated this week, one thousand paratroopers 
from the air and concerted infantry attacks from two flanks. 

There is, indeed, still-no reason to believe that the Russians are 
any readier now than a month ago to take advantage of this ripe, 
lazy Laotian windfall. The American planes swoop in on a half- 
hourly round-the-clock’!schedule, discharging men and weapons, 
when the morning mists have lifted ; the saffron-robed monks glide 
down from the temples and the elephants lumber by with bells 
on their heels ; but everywhere and always it is correctly sensed 
that the ultimate decision on the fate of Luang Prabang lies far 
afield. 

King Savang Vatthana resents his instructions from the West 
as deeply as he detests the perfidy of Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
sulking in Cambodia and refusing to resign. The holy, Gandhi-like 
Blind Bonze, wisest monk in all south-east Asia, who forecast 
uncannily eight years ago the still unaccountable retreat of invading 
North Vietnamese communists before the fall of Dien Bien Phu, 
raises his voice in a plea for a one-month truce; but his words 
are literally muffled by the thump of mortar-fire practice in the 
neai by jungle. 

The gaily philesophical Laotian officers, playing dice in Luang 
Prabang’s “ Bungalow ” bar share with the American pilots the 
vague, unformulated but definite judgment that six years of Ameri- 
can military aid—at $40 million a year—has been largely wasted. A 
massive and unwieldy infantry force, basically unsuited for the 
type of fighting with which it is now confronted, has been 
awkwardly mobilised. The deadly lessons of the lost Indo-Chinese 
war have been ignored. Instead of training groups of specialised 
commando units for guerilla fighting, the bulk of the army was 
motorised for operations in jungle terrain in which there are less 
than a thousand miles of roadway and, indeed, no all-weather 
road system at all. 


As a result, the American authorities forced $40 million a year 
into the national economy of a tiny primitive state which could 
not effectively absorb half that amount. Inflation, profiteering and 
widespread fraud and corruption were all inevitable consequences 
of profligate cash grants, and the original concentration of economic 
aid on urban centres continues even now to give substance to 
Captain Kong Le’s accusations of dishonest government and his 
criticisms of American influence in Laos. 


The State Department, it is now known, insisted, against the 
advice of the United States joint chiefs of staff, that the Laotian 
army should number 25,000 men. The joint chiefs argued that a 
more flexible force of from 12,000 to 15,000 men would be suffi- 
cient. In the outcome, the State Department’s decision to build 
a large army to maintain political stability has had precisely the 
reverse effect. The wasteful stream of cash grants has provoked 
anti-American sentiment among the people generally, while an 
army which was numerically too large for the nation’s economy 
has now been proved to be technically inadequate for its task. 

“The clephants have been frightened away from the river,” a 
good Buddhist jeep-driver for the American “ advisers” in Luang 
Prabang mournfully reported this week. “When the elephants 
leave, we must follow them. But where do we go?” Neither the 
American pilots nor the Laotian army officers, throwing dice in 
The Bungalow, can answer this question. The visitor can only 
hope that the small hospital in Luang Prabang will not be as 
crowded with maimed and bewildered women and children as is 
the larger hospital in shattered Vientiane, nervously awaiting the 
return of Kong Le’s “ liberators.” 


Nasserism in Africa 


FROM OUR MIDDLE EAST CORRESPONDENT 


RESIDENT NASSER’S active interest in Congolese affairs follows 
P naturally from attitudes that emerged at the Bandung con- 
ference, and were hardened by the Suez crisis. It was at Bandung 
in 1955 that Nasser, breaking out of the shell of Arab paro- 
chialism, revealed himself as a figure of more than local significance. 
His political victory after the attack on Suez, his pre-eminence in 
the Arab world, and his restless, obtrusive personality have all 
combined to confirm that carly impression. The Arab world is 
no longer his only parish ; and the buskins he wears on the world 
stage have distracted the gaze from his successive failures in Iraq 
and Jordan. 


A reading of President Nasser’s “ Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion” raises more questions than it answers. When he speaks of 
democracy, or of the “ socialist, co-operative state,” his meaning 
is elusive, especially when measured against his actual achievement 
in Egypt and Syria. But in foreign affairs his words and actions 
are definite. He is a neutralist ; he believes in the peace mission 
of the Afro-Asian block ; he seeks to keep the uncommitted nations 
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of Africa and Asia out of the cold war, and to build them up 
into a force capable of helping towards an accommodation between 
East and West. His main achievement so far is, together with 
such like-minded statesmen as Mr Nehru and Marshal Tito, to 
have made the concept of neutralism almost respectable in western 
eyes. Nobody calls neutralism immoral today. 

President Nasser’s interest in central Africa is of long standing. 
It was early in 1957, just after the Suez adventure, that Cairo radio 
began turning its attention to the colonial territories in Africa. The 
Egyptians had seen both Isracl and Cyprus used as bases to attack 
them from ; the further away they could push “ imperialism,” the 
safer they would feel. The instruments used were Cairo radio and 
“ The Voice of Free Africa.” 

In recent months, Cairo’s propaganda to Somalia and West Africa 
has been moderated. The Somalis are independent, and Dr 
Nkrumah is not to be unduly offended. But the whites in East 
Africa and the Rhodesian federalists are still the targets of 
unmeasured abuse. Sir Roy Welensky is regularly called a pig, 
a dog, and a Jew ; all he has not been called yet (and that, perhaps, 
from delicacy) is a cannibal. The soil was already sown deep with 
distrust and hate when the Congo exploded. 


"y RESIDENT NASSER saw two dangers in the Congo situation. With 
PL the Russians overtly backing Mr Lumumba, and with the 
western powers covertly backing his opponents, the cold war had 
leapfrogged Egypt and the Sudan, and had broken out in equatorial 
Africa. In addition, unconcealed dislike in the West for Mr 
Lumumba, coupled with western support for “ strong men” such 
as Mr Tshombe and Colonel Mobutu, suggested that “ imperial- 
ism” was creeping back into the Congo in another form. At least, 
so it seemed to the dark suspicious eye of Cairo. On Mr Tshombe, 
with his Belgian-officered gendarmerie and Belgian-advised civil 
service, the cap may well fit; and the speed with which Colonel 
Mobutu sent the Czechs and Russians packing hints at western 
inspiration. Another proof, in Egyptian eyes, that the imperialists 
were staging a come-back was the sudden influx of Israelis into 
the Congo. Even before the Suez crisis the Egyptians believed 
that Israel was a tool of the West: the belief is more unshakable 
now than ever. 

israeli activity among the newly independent nations of Africa 
accounts in ‘arge measure for the intensification of Egyptian interest 
in them. Ghana’s commercial relations with Israel are of rela- 
tively long standing, though Dr Nkrumah has recently shown 
signs of wanting to disengage. Mali has also been offered Isracli 
grants-in-aid and technical advice. The Abbé Youlou, of the 
French Congo, went to Tel Aviv on his first official trip abroad. At 
the Casablanca conference in January, President Nasser scored a 
notable victory in getting both Ghana and Mali to sign a resolution 
condemning Israel as a “tool of imperialism.” But he does not 
want the resolution to remain on paper only. 

While President Nasser’s motives for intervening in the Congo 
are clear enough, his manner of doing so appears less than 
dexterous. His contribution to the United Nations force (just over 
§00, men) was too small to be much use, much smaller 
than Morocco’s, or Ghana’s, or Indonesia’s, though the United 
Arab Republic might well have spared more troops than all three 
put together. Furthermore, if we exclude the handful of men 
withdrawn beforchand by Burma and Jugoslavia, President Nasser 
was the first to urge retreat from the Congo, thus depriving him- 
self of his most effective lever. It is true that the United Arab 
Republic mission in the Congo has been lavish in the distribution 
of funds to‘supporters of Mr Lumumba ; the figure of {E2 million 
has been mentioned. 

The fact that President Nasser is withdrawing his troops from 
the Congo, and has encouraged Morocco, Ghana and Indonesia 
to withdraw theirs, suggests that he is intent on forcing the with- 
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drawal of the United Nations as a whole. He went there in the 
first place to ensure the withdrawal of the Belgians and the con- 
firmation in power of the “legitimate government” of Mr 
Lumumba, who appeared to share his neutralist views. With Mr 
Lumumba’s capture and imprisonment the position changed 
abruptly, and President Nasser saw his troops holding the ring for 
General Mobutu and Mr Tshombe. This was not at all what he 
intended. He is therefore prepared to kick the card-table over 
and insist on a new deal. 

There are signs that the Congo fiasco has caused President Nasser 
to reconsider his attitude to the United Nations as a whole ; and 
the signs are by no means comforting to the West. For the first 
time, Mr Hammarskjéld, hitherto a sacrosanct figure in Cairo, has 
come under personal attack. Many people in Cairo are talking of 
a possible reorganisation of the upper ranks of the United Nations 
secretariat, to inake it more representative of the new membership. 
This does not mean that President Nasser would go along with 
Mr Khrushchev’s clumsy suggestion for replacing the post of Secre- 
tary-General by a triumvirate. But he does think it is time for 
an overhaul, and to that extent he is closer in his thoughts to 
Moscow than to Washington. 

The objection has been raised that, if President Nasser really 
wanted to keep the cold war out of Africa, he should have reacted 
strongly to the arrival in Leopoldville, at Mr Lumumba’s invita- 
tion, of Czech and Russian missions. But the objection is based 
on a misunderstanding of the Arab concept of neutralism, The 
Egyptians and Syrians, as well as the Iragis and the sober 
Sudanese, have welcomed closer commercial and cultural links 
with Russia, China and other Gommunist countries. These rela- 
tionships have developed fast, but in many cases the communist 
states started from scratch, and had a long way to go before 
they caught up with western interests established for decades in 
the areas concerned. The admission of East and West on terms of 
equality, between themselves and with the host country, is funda- 
mental to Arab neutralism. This involves the breaking of what 
was a western monopoly ; no wonder neutralism appears to be 
leftward inclined. 


Israel’s Rude Awakening 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN TEL AVIV 


Mr Ben-Gurion resigned as prime minister of Israel 
on Tuesday ; as THE ECONOMIST goes to press it is not 
clear what his intentions are, or what the outcome of the 
government crisis will be. Our correspondent in Tel- 
Aviv describes the background of the crisis. 


SRAEL has for some months been witnessing a struggle for power 
I among its leading men, its first experience of the kind. Before 
the Lavon affair exploded, the country seemed fairly calm and 
secure. There was no peace with the Arabs, but there was still 
tolerable quiet along the frontiers. The economic position was 
satisfactory despite the yawning gap in the balance of trade. After 
long y¢ars of tension people began to relax. The Lavon affair 
shocked them out of their complacency. 

Isracl had known bitter contests between political parties, and 
party splits caused by ideological disputes. But it had never known 
a naked fight for power. The public followed it with feelings 
of outrage, bewilderment and anxiety, the more so as the majority 
did not, in the beginning, understand what it was all about. Even 
today the facts about the “ mishap ” which occurred in 1954 when 
Mr Pinchas Lavon, today general secretary of Histadrut, the labour 
federation, was minister of defence, have not been published. But 
whether or not Mr Lavon, who claims that he was wronged in 
1954, can fully establish his innocence is not now the decisive point. 
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What matter are the fight between him and Mr Ben-Gurion ; the 
struggle within Mapai, the party to which both men belong ; the 
threat to stable government ; and the feeling among the public 
that something must be seriously wrong if two leaders who have 
been colleagues for decades start a fight without heeding the con- 
sequences. 

Until Tuesday Mr Ben-Gurion had kept people guessing about 
his next move. Nobody doubted that he would go on fighting Mr 
Lavon. When Mr Lavon succeeded in rallying a considerable part 
of Mapai, Mr Ben-Gurion threatened to resign and this was suffi- 
cient to check Mr 'Lavon’s progress. But the party is in two minds. 
The Lavon affair is, in fact, the first occasion on which Mr Ben- 
Gurion has failed to crush any opposition the moment it showed 
itself. Mr Lavon succeeded in winning support in several ways. 
He gained sympathy by presenting himself as a man who had been 
wronged. He succeeded in rallying all those whom Mr Ben-Gurion 
had snubbed over the years, and who had smarted under humilia- 
uions and high-handed decisions without being able to strike back. 
He appealed to all those who had been concerned about the con- 
centration of power in the hands of Mr Ben-Gurion and about the 
prospect of having his “ Young Turks,” with Mr Mosheh Dayan 
and Mr Shimon Peres at their head, running the government, first 
under his guidance and afterwards as his successors. On top of 
all this came the conflict between the Histadrut and \he state, which 
had been smouldering for a long time and now erupted. 

If Mr Lavon hoped to establish his claims as the successor of 
Mr Ben-Gurion he has certainly failed so far. Despite a good 
start he soon overplayed his‘ hand and antagonised his comrades 
within the party by uninhibited attacks against everything and 
everybody, including the army (hitherto sacrosanct in Israel). What 
is more, nothing could damage him more than a threat to party 
unity. But the prestige of Mr Ben-Gurion has been heavily 
damaged| too. Many people who saw in him the builder of the state 
and the hero both in war and politics, were appalled by his un- 
bridled attacks on so faithful a follower as the minister of justice, 
Mr Pinhas Rosen, and by his savage abuse of Mr Lavon. 


i. Lavon affair has brought into the open a major weakness in 
the Israeli political set-up. There exists no opposition 
sufficiently strong and unified to take over from Mapai should the 


party split or weaken. If the right-wing parties, Heruth and the 
General Zionists, had fused—as they were supposed to do a couple 
of years ago—they could have formed the nucleus of a fairly strong 
right-of-centre block which could perhaps have attracted some of 
the Progressives and, together with certain people of the religious 
block, have served as a right-wing coalition. But this fusion did 
not come off ; and although the General Zionists talked about new 
elections when the crisis broke, they did not-press the issue. A 
weakening of Mapai might offer new prospects for both the left- 
wing parties, Achduth Avodah and Mapam, but their leaders have 
shown neither eagerness nor ability in exploiting their rivals’ plight. 

But the position changed again when Mr Mosheh Dayan denied 
in Parliament that Mr Ben-Gurion and his factions had at any 
time used undemocratic methods, and challenged the opposition 
parties to overthrow the government and hold new elections. Thus 
Mr Dayan made his first open bid for leadership and provoked 
both Heruth and the General Zionists to table motions of no- 
confidence in the government. Observers who had followed Mr 
Lavon’s tactics with alarm asked themselves whether his factious- 
ness might not have the effect of bringing the “ Young Turks ” 
prematurely to power—exactly the opposite of what he intended. 

Mr Lavon has already declared that he will not resign his post 
as secretary of the Histadrut even if asked to do so by the party. 
This position, and the use he made of it, made him the second 
strongest man in the country. If the Histadrut does not co-operate 
with the government in matters of economic policy the country’s 
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economic stability is endangered. In recent years inflation has 
been stopped only by the joint action taken by the minister of 
finance and the secretary of the Histadrut. When the minister of 
finance recently imposed new levies, which were opposed by the 
workers, he had to back down hastily in the face of warning strikes. 

Mapai’s very predominance among the parties in Isracl makes a 
split in its ranks a danger not for the party alone, but for the 
balance of power in the coalition cabinet. And as the Histadrut 
is the strongest body in the state, a battle between it and the govern- 
ment threatens to hamper production drives, throw wages policy 
out of balance, and frustrate anti-inflationary efforts. 

But this is not all. The shock which has awakened the Israeli 
public out of the pleasant dream that democracy was safe and 
internal cohesion progressing has caused a crisis of confidence, 
especially among the younger generation. Whether they will come 
out of this crisis more mature and more ready to do their share, 
not only in their jobs but in day-to-day politics, remains to be seen. 


Italy Sniffs the West Wind 


FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


HE advent of a left-of-centre municipal junta in Milan raises 
“Ton queries. First, can Signor Fanfani’s government, poised 
upon a fragile agreement between the Christian Democrats and 
the small centre parties and an even more delicate compromise 
between the inner factions of the Christian Democrats, survive such 
a brusque change in a key city? Second—and in the long run 
more important—will Signor Nenni be able, at the Socialist Cor- 
gress in mid-March, to convince his party, where opposition to 
the “ autonomist” line is strong, that two Socialist aldermen in 
Milan are enough to prove that the policy of courting the Catholics 
is sound ? 

Last week, when the Milan junta was formed, Signor Malagodi, 
the Liberal leader, declared that this was the extreme limit to which 
his party would go. Should the Christian Democrats tolerate 
similar juntas in Florence or Genoa, or even on the provincial, as 
distinct from the municipal, council in Milan, the Liberals would 
leave the majority. As yet the Christian Democrats have given no 
pledges one way or the other, but Signor Malagodi’s threats have 
been partially withdrawn. It is assumed that whatever happens in 
Florence (where a left-centre junta appears inevitable) and in the 
other cities, he will think twice before carrying them out. His 
fury, it is thought, was dictated in part by pressures in the Con- 
federation of Industries, where a change of leadership is at hand. 

On February 8th the confederation holds its annual assembly 
and the present chairman, Dr de Micheli, is expected to resign. 
His successor will almost certainly be Dr Furio Cicogna, head 
of Chatillon, a company producing synthetic fibres and controlled, 
at least in part, »y the financially and politically powerful Edison 
group. The new chairman of the Confindustria, itis thought, will 
be flanked by two deputies, the outgoing Dr de Micheli and Dr 
Angelo Costa. 

Roughly, these three men represent the three main trends in 
the confederation. Dr de Micheli is a conservative, opposed to 
every form of state enterprise, fundamentally hostile towards a 
government which contains a number of social-minded Christian 
Democrat ministers. Under his regime, which has lasted five years, 
the confederation entrusted the political defence of its interests in 
no small measure to the Liberal party and its energetic leader, 
Signor Malagodi. Dr Cicogna, who, together with Archbishop 
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government. Dr Costa, finally, is believed to represent the more 
moderate and enlightened part of the confederation, which often 
takes its cue from Professor Valletta, the chairman of Fiat. 

It is certain that the confederation, which has been important in 
Italian politics for more than forty years, feels the challenge to its 
power which: springs, paradoxically, from the rapid progress of 
Italy’s industrialisation. In the new context, with the government 
ever more active in promoting development plans, and with th: 
trade unions acquiring new strength as the unemployment figures 
decline, the confederation‘ may find it increasingly difficult to 


dictate its terms. But it is loth to accept the fact ; and the struggle , 


between die-hards and moderates is likely to be tough. In these 
circumstances Signor Malagodi may feel it necessary to watch his 
siep, and a government crisis begins to look less probable than it did. 

Another circumstance in Signor Fanfani’s favour is the fact that 
presidential elections are due in 1962. Among the candidates for 
the succession to President Gronchi are Signor Segni and Signor 
Saragat. Though technically possible, it is politically difficult for 
a president of the republic to. be elected without the votes of the 
Socialists ; and no candidate is likely to want to ruin his chances 
by antagonising Signor Nenni’s party just now—all the more as 
all the political leaders are anxiously sniffing the new wind from 
across the Atlantic. All things considered, it seems probable that 
Signor Fanfani will be given a breathing space in which to prove 
to the country that his elaborate, numerous and costly long-term 
development projects are not merely the fantasies of a professor 
of economics, but plans to stand or fall by. 


Bourguiba's Tunisia 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


—— NIS is not only the capital of the Republic of Tunisia, it is 
also, in a sense, the present capital of Algerian Algeria, for it is 
there that the provisional government of the Algerian Republic 
GPRA) has its headquarters. This has made a great difference 
to the little north African state which obtained its independence 
only four years ago. It has brought increased prestige and import- 
ance ; and it has also created many serious problems, diplomatic 
as well as economic. There is continual friction with France— 
over the 6,000 Algerian rebel troops .who are training on Tunisian 
territory and trying from time to time to force their way through 
the electrified barrier to their own country; and over the arms 
and equipment that are landed in Tunisia to be smuggled into 
Algeria. There is continua! danger of serious incidents should 
French troops, chasing rebel bands, violate the frontier or fire into 
or bomb Tunisian villages, as they did at Sakict in February, 1958. 
And, in a country with a serious employment problem, the presence 
of at least 150,000 Algerian refugees, by no means all of them in 
camps, indistinguishable from. Tunisians, and competing for the 
meagre jobs that are going, places an additional strain on the 
country’s already shaky economy. 

President Habib Bourguiba, the ebullient head of state, father 
and founder of modern Tunisia, took it all in his stride when the 
GPRA moved to Tunis from Cairo, in the belief that the move 
would enable him to influence the Algerian rebel leaders, as well 
as increase his own importance. He still does. But at the same 
time he already has a shrewd idea of the problems an independent 
Algerian Republic will create for him. He is today ysing all his 
influence to persuade the GPRA not only to open negotiations 
with France as soon as possible, but to accept jess than the com- 
plete independence negotiated with them alone, as the only valid 
representatives of the Algerian people, which they have repeatedly 
stated as their minimum requirement. He stresses that once they 
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reach the point of general elections with self-determination, Algeria 
will rapidly fall into their hands. He even suggests to them that 
it would not be a bad thing if French troops did stay in Algeria, 
for he foresees considerable trouble from some of the regional 
commanders who have acquired tremendous local power and 
prestige in six years of fighting. 

But President Bourguiba is well aware of the problems an inde- 
pendent Algeria is likely té pose for Tunisia. It will have the only 
battle-blooded modern army in the Maghreb ; it will also have 
effective control of the gas and petroleum deposits of the Sahara, 
whatever the French may plan to the contrary. Even if those 
products prove difficult to sell abroad, they will provide energy for 
the industrialisation which, rightly or wrongly, is the dream of 
every Arab politician, The president, in short, fears that when 
the new Algerian Republic has overcome its growing pains, which 
he estimates will take four years, his small, poor country will be 
threatened by its rich and powerful neighbour. In an effort to 
forestall any Algerian designs to absorb Tunisia, he is renewing 
his attempt to set up a Maghreb Federation, of Tunisia, Morocco 
and Algeria ; but his ideas on this do not seem at all clear. 

Tunisia is indeed a poor country ; objective observers believe 
that around 300,000 adult males out of its total population of 
3,900,000 are, if not unemployed, at least only partially employed 
and then on unproductive and subsidised labour. Technically, 
there is no unemployment, for any man who wants work can, in 
theory, obtain state employment. This is usually on road-making, 
and a number of not very necessary roads are being made. For 
work of this kind the wage is just under 3s. a day, plus a free 
ration of wheat from surplus American stocks which have been 
given to the Tunisian government, in addition to financial aid 
estimated in 1960 to have amounted to just over £2 per head of 
the population. Employment is also seasonal, rising at harvest 
time and dropping in the winter, and a complete drought for three 
years running in the south of the country has not helped. Despite 
unemployment, which is probably even higher now than usual 
because of a marked stagnation of trade, there are remarkably few 
beggars to be seen on the streets. Certainly, in marked contrast 
to most Arab countries, there are no child beggars. The president 
himself put an end to that scourge by issuing a decree that any 
child found begging must be taken off to one of the state orphanages 
and brought up there as an “ enfant de Bourguiba "—the argument 
being that only children without parents or guardians would beg. 

The Tunisian government abrogated the customs union with 
France in September, 19§9, but this has made little difference to 
the pattern of trade. France is still by far Tunisia’s most important 
customer, supplying 60 per cent of its imports and, with Algeria, 
taking §8 per cent of its exports. The United Kingdom’s share of 
Tunisian trade last year was 4 per cent of the imports and 10 per 
cent of exports. There are no quantitative restrictions on French 
goods, but although most enter duty free, there are duties on cer- 
tain categories of products. French influence, indeed, remains 
paramount, and considerable French aid, direct and indirect, is 
still given. France supplies the majority of school-teachers and 
technicians and almost all the industrial equipment. The trade 
connection is not, however, taken for granted and the country teems 
with energetic arabic-speaking French commercial travellers— 
although, in fact, one could say loosely that every Tunisian who 
wears shoes speaks French. 


HERE are still between 80,000 and 90,000 French citizens in 

Tunisia. They appear to be quite contented with their treat- 
ment and are allowed to follow any trade they wish. It is not 
the same with the rapidly dwindling band of formerly wealthy 
* colons ” ; government officials declare that in four years there will 
be none of these left. Their estates are being steadily bought by the 
state, although as the state has remarkably little hard cash, it is the 
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French government that pays its nationals in the hope, rather 
forlorn, of recovering the money later. The former French proper- 
ties are not being used to the best advantage, mainly because there 
are insufficient trained Tunisian officials to look after them. Many 
are being cut up into small holdings and distributed to Tunisian 
farmers, but the government admits that production is falling rather 
fast. 

Efforts are, however, being made to increase badly-needed irri- 
gation resources, The government is concentrating on a pilot 
project in the Medijerda valley and this will be followed by similar, 
if possibly less ambitious, work in other parts of the country. The 
Medjerda scheme does not consist only of a series of dams and 
irrigation works ; it includes the construction of villages—three 
are nearly completed—with farms and so on which are all being 
worked in a curious co-operative manner under the government- 
sponsored OMVVM—I’Office de la Mise en Valeur de la Vallée 
de la Medjerda. The OMVVM sells equipment on long term pay- 
ment, advances money for the purchase of seeds and other neces- 
sities, and markets the produce. But the nominal owners of the 
land must plant what crops they are told and are very much under 
the control of the “ instructor ” without whose permission no one 
may leave the community ; nor can anyone visit Tunis, seven miles 
away, without authority from the board of directors. 

This benevolent authoritarianism, which is perhaps at its most 
extreme in the case of Medjerda, permeates the whole country. 
Phere is, however, a spirit of genuine enthusiasm and faith in the 
leader and a desire to make the state a going concern. President 
Bourguiba, although he has his vanities—the first village in the 
Medjerda project is called El Habiba, the principal street in Tunis, 
Avenue Bourguiba ; one could continue the list indefinitely—is a 
wise and western-looking politician who knows his own people. 
Despite his paternalism, he is making great efforts to loosen the 
reactionary bonds of Islam. He has, for example, taken a step 
towards the emancipation of women and decreed that veils shall 
no longer be worn: if he sees a woman in a veil near him he is 
likely to snatch it off. He is trying to abolish the fasting month 
of Ramadan, and last year told the people that it was better for 
them to work efficiently than to spend the day fasting and the 
night feasting. And he is now seeking to introduce birth-control ; 
he has persuaded the Chamber of Deputies to pass a bill permitting 

‘the sale of contraceptives. 

All this is a tremendous revolution in a Moslem country and 
naturally there is furious opposition from the old religious leaders 

and curiously from the Communists, too, The Mufti of the holy 
mosque at Kairouran is leading a campaign against President Bour- 
guiba and recently there were riots in which five people were 
killed. But with the majority of his people, especially the younger 
generations, behind him, President Bourguiba will probably win 
this battle, too, 


Nigeria's Backyard 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN THE BRITISH CAMEROONS 


EXT week the people of the Northern'and Southern Cameroons 
N will be invited, in a plebiscite supervised by the United 
Nations, “to achieve independence cither by joining Nigeria or 


the Republi¢ of Cameroun.” The South will vote on February 
11th; in the North an extra day—the 12th—has’ been \arranged 
because the women, who are being allowed to vote for: the first 
time, have registered in unexpectedly large numbers. Many of 
the newly enfranchised women are Muslims: it was thought that 
they would not register. That they have done so is probably duc 
more to the persuasiveness of the registration officers than to any 
desire to exercise democratic rights. 

Most of the former German colony of Kamerun went to France 


>» years, the pepple of 


after the first world war; the bit that was mandated to Britain 
was divided into North and South for administrative convenience, 
The boundary between them is a high plateau ; even now there 
is no track which cars can pass.. The roads go cither east to the 
Republic of Cameroun or west to Nigeria. The Northern 
Cameroons was parcelled out by the British to the Emirs of Bornu, 
Adamawa and Benue, who welcomed the extra tax revenue. The 
South was put directly under the British administration in Eastern 
Nigeria. This arranged, Britain forgot the Cameroons for the next 
forty years ; the territory became Nigeria's backyard. 


In 1959 the people of the “ backyard” voted against joining 
Nigeria immediately ; rather naturally, they preferred to wait and 
see. Everyone, including the United Nations, was surprised— 
and a little perturbed. Nigeria and the French Cameroons were 
to become independent within a year: it seemed that they would 
inherit a problem child between them. Unless the child could 
quickly be persuaded to join one of its grown-up neighbours, it 
too might grow up and get political ideas. This would mak- 
things very complicated for the United Nations, which was respon 
sible for its welfare. It was decided to hold another plebiscite as 
soon as possible. 


The decision was a shock for the prime minister of the Southern 
Cameroons, Mr Foncha. He had come to power a short time 
before the plebiscite, on the strength of his campaign for inde- 
pendence. Hoping that an interregnum of about five years would 
follow the voting, he planned to consolidate himself in power and 
build up the economy with British aid. But he could not persuade 
the UN to put off the new plebiscite and allow him to remain 
under British rule ; he decided, therefore, on a different route to 
independence. In October, 1960, he persuaded President Ahidjo 
of the Cameroun Republic to agree that if the Southern Cameroons 
voted to join the republic there would be a loose federal union 
Fhe published agreement carefully pointed out that u might need 
several years to arrange federation. 


Mr Foncha than flew to London to ask for aid. He hoped to 
strengthen the economy so that, at the last moment. he might be 
able to withdraw from the federation and declare independence. 
But the Colonial Office refused to guarantee him anything in 
advance of next week's plebiscite. The Americans were equally 
unforthcoming. Apparently out-manceuvred by President Abidjo, 
Mr Foncha is now committed to the Cameroun republic, with little 
prospect of escape. 

It is hard to predict what the 450,000 voters will do. When 
Mr Foncha advocated independence they were behind him. Now 
that he is telling them'to vote for the Republic of Cameroun with 
no promise of independence they may not be so enthusiastic: their 
neighbour is not rich. Nigerians—and especially Nigerian business 
men—are not universally popular in the Southern Cameroons, but 
Dr Endeley, the former prime minister, is campaigning for federa- 
tion with Nigeria 
and the result in the 
South will probably 
be very close. 
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before the 1959 plebiscite. Perhaps they cast their vote for post- 
ponement in the hope of being wooed a little more. Certainly the 
building programme has since been accelerated and there are now 
two large modern hospitals.. The need for political change has been 
recognised and the Northern Cameroons, if it votes for Nigeria, will 
not revert to the emirs but will, instead, become the thirteenth 


province of the Northern region. There seems to be little doubt 
that this is what will happen. 


Japan as an Equal 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Cae in recent months by members of Mr Ikeda’s 
government suggest that a slight but significant turning-point 
has been reached in Japan's foreign policy. After so long a period 
tied exclusively to America’s apron strings, Japan is beginning to 
wish to broaden the pattern of its relations and to think more for 
itself about the future. The new mood was certainly strengthened 
by the fiasco of the Eisenhower visit and by the current of criticism 
in America and elsewhere of America’s China policy. But a 
breaking away from postwar tutelage was inevitable in some form, 
and is likely to continue whether or not the Kennedy Administra- 
tion restores confidence in America’s grip on Pacific affairs. A 
second guestion-mark about Japan’s future is thus added to the 
larger one long raised by Japan's internal politics. The assassination 
of Mr Asanuma last October was only the latest reminder of the 
strain of violence and irresponsibility in Japanese political life—a 
reminder that it is still not settled that Japanese culture will support 
the democracy grafted on to it in 1945. 

One factor, perhaps the most important, determining the course 
of Japanese democracy and of Japan's foreign relations will be 
economic prosperity and, hence, the search for export markets. 
Mr Ikeda has been criticised in the Japanese press for giving too 
little attention to the problem of parliamentary democracy, shaken 
by last year’s explosion over the security treaty, and too much to 
his programme for doubling the standard of living in ten years. 
But he may in fact have grasped the correct key to the future, just 
as he has certainly caught the imagination of the man in the street. 
Within this economic prosperity programme, export success ‘will 
be crucial. Japan, having to import three-quarters of its raw 
materials and a growing proportion of its food, must export to 
pay for them. The situation is similar to that of Britain, but with 
the added urgency of a booming population. 

This context gives wider interest and significance to the current 
moves in Japan’s overseas trade policy. The first of these was the 
redoubled plea by Japan at the 1959 meeting of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, held in Tokyo, for a more liberal 
t atment of Japanese exports, in particular by those signatories 
who, by invoking Article 35 of the agreement, effectively exclude 
Japan from the working of the agreement and arrange their 
Japanese trade only under special, restrictive agreements. These 
fourteen signatories include, notably, Australia, New Zealand, 
Britain, France, Belgium and Holland. The reply of the Gatt 
members appears to have taken Japan by surprise. They pointed 
out that Japanese import grec were more severe than most 
of theirs, that the Japanese balance-of-payments position no longer 
warranted this, and that Japan should therefore look first to the 
plank in its own eye. 

The Japanese responded with their present programme of import 
liberalisation. If this is carried out, within three ‘years Japan will 
about equal the main western European countries in freedom of 
imports. This rapid liberalisation represents on the face of it an 
amazing reversal of Japan's creed of protectionism and minimum 
reliance on things foreign. On the other hand, the apparent con- 
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version to free trade is less surprising if one recalls the Japanese 
characteristic of imitating prevalent fashions. Among the 
developed countries, free trade is the current fashion. Further- 
more, while imports will naturally expand as Japan's economy 
expands, the removal of import restrictions probably will not 
increase the proportion of imports to home-produced goods. One 
subsidiary motive for the programme is to subject Japan’s industries 
to healthy competition. The Japanese are liberalising only in those 
fields in which they are reasonably confident that their home 
industry can hold its own, or could do so with greater efficiency. 


APAN’S trade liberalisation thus does not in itself offer new 
golden export vistas to the other industrial countries of the West; 
but it does greatly sharpen the problem of how they are to treat 
Japanese goods in return. Once these countries are given equal 
opportunities with home producers in Japan, the case for refusing 
equal opportunities in their own home markets is badly weakened. 
There is a further factor undermining resistance. The problem of 
Japanese goods is only the first of a series which will be presented 
by the Asian countries over the next decade. Japan is the first 


“ underdeveloped country” to arrive. The West is in effect being * 


called upon to accept the consequences of its own technical assist- 
ance and its own enlightenment. In practice, the Japanese are not 
likely to ask for complete freedom for their exports, at least until 
several more years have further narrowed the labour-cost gap 
between them and the western industrial countries. But they are 
likely to ask straight away for an end to sweeping, unilateral restric- 
tions ; in place of these they will seck equality of treatment in 
principle, with mutually agreed and operated safeguards for 
sensitive western industries only. 

In pressing in this direction, Japan has a major ally, the United 
States. Concern for Japan’s domestic stability and for the course 
of Japanese foreign policy explain the American attitude. Japan's 
current efforts to broaden its foreign relations seem to be directed 
mainly to the other western countries, particularly Britain and the 
Six. But, quite apart from the impossibility of knowing whom 
the Soviet Union will decide to smile on next, there is, as always, 
the question of Japan’s relations with China. The United States 
may not view with great anxiety the mounting pressure in Japan 
for a new attempt at trade with China, if only because Chinese 
Communist obtuseness is likely, as in the past, to prevent much 
coming of it. Still, China remains the natural trade partner for 
Japan, and the United States certainly wishes to avoid any risk 
that lack of western co-operation will force Japan too far down 
these paths. The general desire of the United States to ensure 
Japan's continued adherence to the West is taking just now the 
rather special form of hoping for an increased Japanese contribu- 
tion to the western effort in aid to underdeveloped countries. But 
in this aspect, as in general, if Japan is to accept equality of 
responsibility, it needs equality of benefits from its membership 
of the western world. 
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design to the building of complete plants, for the iron 


petrochemical, nuclear energy, and oils and fats indu 
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VY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
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WNS & THOMPSON LIMITED 


ering service, from individual equipment 
and steel, non-ferrous, gas, chemical. petroleum, 


fries —anywhere in the world 
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On which side of the wide and obvious gap in 
the choice of Sunday newspapers do you find 
yourself? Are you making do with fare too solid 
and under-flavoured for your liking—or are 
you putting up with a diet of triviality and 
sensationalism? 

You need put up with and make do no longer 
—The Sunday Telegraph is planned and pro- 
duced to fill the gap. 
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Which side of the 


The Sunday Telegraph is written with the same 
balanced reasonableness that has won so many 
million readers over to The Daily Telegraph. 

The Sunday Telegraph informs you about the 
world with vigour but without frenzy, and enter- 
tains you with liveliness as well as with a decent 
restraint. You will like The Sunday Telegraph— 


it has originality, wit and common sense. 


undav Cel 


FILLS THE GAP 


{ 


Only 5d. 
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LETTERS 


Cuba 


Sir—-The January 7th report of your special 
correspondent in Cuba on some startling 
things to say in defence of Castro’s 
economic surgery on his country. The 
writer counts himself among the “ average 
liberals’ who, after visiting Cuba, “ can 
probably . 
measure of reform the government has 
undertaken so far.” Assisting your corre- 
spondent in taking this position is his un- 
critical acceptance of the myth about 
average yearly profit margins of 23 per cent 
extracted by the former owners of the 
country’s industry. 

One of the chief victims of the “ exces- 
sive profits * propaganda in Cuba has been 
the American & Foreign Power Company. 
This firm was the principal stockholder of 
the Cuban Electric Company, which sup- 
plied 90 per cent of the electric power dis- 
tributed publicly in that country until it 
was _ - by the government in August, 
1960. sunt of fact, the average return 
to Foreign “i Panes during the decade preced- 
ing confiscation was only § per cent after 
withholding of Cuban taxes. Of this 
‘return, only one-third was retained by 
Foreign Power and two-thirds were re- 
invested in Cuban \ Electric Company for 
the benefit of the people of Cuba. 

Prior to the seizure of Cuban Electric, 
one of Castro's major “ reform ” measures, 
which your correspondent presumably 
endorses, was the arbitrary 22.9 per cent 
reduction of rates that could be charged by 
the company. This drastic move left Cuban 
Electric with no net income and with its 
credit demolished. Then the government 
demanded that the company proceed with 
expansion of facilities, despite the fact that 
it was now impossible to raise funds to 
finance the expansion. 

The Castro government may be able to 
rely on loans from Iron Curtain countries 
to carry out an expansion programme; how- 
ever, it will not likely find it politically 
prudent to restore electricity rates to their 
previous level, so it will be obliged to sub- 
sidise the company’s operations with money 
extracted from the Cuban people through 
taxes or other similar devices. Hence, the 
consumer will, in the long run, still pay at 
least as much for his electricity as he did 
before. In fact, he will pay more as operating 
expenses will certainly go up. 

Surely the average liberal cannot find 
“the cockles of his heart” warmed by this 
particular reform, which, after all, does not 
really even benefit the Cuban people. Nor, 
surely, can he approve of the biggest 
“ reform ” of all, which made possible most 
other reforms: the seizure, without com- 
pensation, of over $1 billion worth of US 
private property and perhaps twice as much 
Cuban property. Presumably your corre- 
spondent does not sanction stealing, so how 


. defend practically every major | 


can he find it in himself “to defend prac- 
tically every major measure of reform” in 
Cuba ?—Yours faithfully, 
H. L. Rosinson 
American & Foreign Power Company Inc. 
New York 


Gold 

Sir—On January 7th you censured some 
leading economists for the remedies they 
were proposing for the dollar and the ail- 
ments of world “liquidity” in general. 
Should you not have gone further, and 
questioned whether any remedy is really 
necessary ? 

It is time we were reminded that gold (as 
opposed to foreign currency) plays about as 
exalted a role internationally as legal tender 
money (as opposed to bank deposits) do 
internally. What one depositor pays another 
receives, what one bank loses another gains ; 
“ the money is still there * and accommoda- 
tion has always been open to the solvent at 
a price. Liquidity is either a trivial matter 
of borrowing and lending rates, rather than 
of inexorably fixed physical stocks of money 
—or else a misnomer for solvency. On an 
interpersona! of inter-firm basis we 
implicitly understand this, yet on an inter- 
national basis we still worry about physical 
stocks of gold. 

The sole reason why a country may wish 
to cash its dollar or other foreign currency 
holdings and hold gold instead is that the 
dollar price of gold may rise. If a rise and 
a fall seemed equiprobable there would be 
not much more to choose between gold and 
dollars than between notes and deposits. 
However, but for our talking it up, there is 
nothing to make a rise in the gold price 
more probable than a fall. There is no 
“intrinsic " gold shortage. There are no 
visible technical limits to the “ transactions 
velocity ” of gold in international payments. 
We — perhaps, start talking its price 
down, for what would happen if one day 
the US Treasury refused to redeem it ?— 
Yours faithfully, A. E. Jasay 
Oxford 


Sir—One wonders which is the more 
barbarous relic, gold or Eisenhower's decree 
that United States citizens may no longer 
purchase gold abroad. In a country that 
boasts of the freedom of its ple and 
is always prepared to defend cheis rights, 
why should one be prohibited from buying 
gold? If the people prefer to own “ a yellow 
metal of limited industrial use ” rather than 
a dollar note, surely it is because the value 
of the dollar is suspect and not from any 
motive of speculation. Advocates of con- 
trolled currencies seem unable to a any 
other term than speculator to the se 

gold. All the poor o fellow desires is to main- 
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tain the value of his savings in an infla- 
tionary world. To achieve this d: of 
safety he is red to relinquish any 
interest his savings might carn him—and he 
is branded a speculator. 

Is it not time there was a plea for free- 
dom of citizens of any country to judge for 
themselves where security of savings lies ? 
If paper currencies are sound what have the 
authorities to fear ?—Yours faithfully, 
Rochdale ARTHUR KERSHAW 


* 


Sir—Why no: go the whole hog, and create 
an International Monetary Fund cutrency 
to replace gold ? The present stocks 
may subsequently be distributed ex gratia 
to the traditionalists who are so keen on it. 
— Yours faithfully, MiIcHAEL MANSOUR 


La Tour-de-Peilz (Vaud), Switzerland 


Advocatus Diaboli? 


Sir—You're right! The devil is not being 
fairly done by in Britain, It is, as you say, 

“cavalier treatment” to omit him (albeit 
not “his works") from the established 
Church’s qualifying interrogatory, when he 
looms so large in this country’s 
literature, beliefs and behaviour. 
breeds may boast of having God on their 
side. We British know better about our- 
selves. Are we not the country of com- 
promise? Of parties, committees and Royal 
Commissions that ensure equal treatment 
for evil and good, wrong as well as right, 
so that nothing right or productive or pro- 
gressive ever gets done? Did not the first 
Anglo-Saxons in Cockneydom chase the 
first appointed bishop of London back to 
Canterbury? Have we not always called 
the north side of our churches the devil’s 
side ; the north door, his door ; and (if we 
could manage it) refused to be buried on 
that side the churchyard, so that the 
greater dust of our forebears has raised 
ground level on the south sides in almost 
every God's acre in this kingdom? Are not 
the vestiges of church wall-painti — 


with —— of 
miajesties? so Gees c call. the 


prince of Seikee ¢1 a condeaouns 4 and Milton 
make him hero of an epic justifying the 
ways of God to man? her nations may 
timidly introduce his name now and then 
in everyday parlance. Not so we, who 
employ it far more frequently and polite! 

than that of the Deity (which, you eal. 
was only heard by Byron’s Don Juan in 
Britain as an expletive). Moreover we em. 
ploy it familiarly, affectionately, of our 
fellows whom we term devils that are poor, 
lucky, clever, cheerful, etc., etc. When the 
Book of Job expressly tells us that Satan 
came before God with all His sons, and said 
he'd come from “ walki 

and “ 

seems not far short of a nati 

to omit recognition in 

catechism of so potent, so 

lished, a Dr 

that one ‘t 
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oxen ; nor docs one have to be a Manichee 
to give the devil his due. Wasn't it a Scots 
nannie who made her little charges bow the 
head at every mention of the devil as well 
as of holier Beings, saying “ it’s just as well 
to make sure of the future”? If we destroy 
belicf in this gentleman in Britain, we may 
destroy belief in much more too. We have 
a vested interest in him. So I hope British 
justice will be done to him before his dis- 
vesting day of March 1st.—Yours faithfully, 
London, W1 GRAHAM HvTTON 


African Government 


Six—lIr is difficult to understand why your 
correspondents Mr E. B. B. Cunning and 
Mr E, Grey-Turner were appalled at your 
statement that “fitness or unfitness to 
govern is ceasing to be relevant.” Surely 
it never has been relevant in recorded 
history. The governing power goes to those 
who succeed in acquiring it, whether by 
brute force or by the manipulation or 
wooing of a popular vote. Some acquire it 
by the chance that they are on hand when 
the governing power abdicates, as this 
country is abdicating in Africa. 

Whether one approves of this abdication 
or not depends on whether one believes: 
tirst, whether the Africans (black) seeking 
power in Africa are doing so purely because 
they wish to be powerful men, or whether 
they are doing so because they believe that 
they can use the governing power to a 
greater extent for the betterment of their 
fellow black men than the present govern- 
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ing power ; second, if the second view is 
true, whether they will be successful ; and 
third, whether in view of the very low black 
African educational standards there, will be 
any effective checks on power once it has 
been gained. ‘ 

To repeat, this country is abdicating from 
power in Africa. This is causing a vacuum 
which will be filled. The new governing 
power will go to the strongest. History will 
show whether what is happening now is 
good or bad, and indeed might show 
whether anyone was “fit to govern” in an 
abstract moral sense in the twentieth 
century.—Yours faithfully, 


Havant, Hants P. R. Gorpon 


The Small Gardener 


Sir—Your interesting article on page 4i234 
of your issue of January 21st, entitled 
“Problem Child,” deals with the small 
farmer. May we hope for another article 
on another “ Problem Child,” the small 
gardener. 

In the 1920s it was decided to raise mini- 
mum wages and minimum prices for 
farmers. Then, under pressure from the 
cry for “—— food, minimum prices were 
dropped. The farmers began to go bank- 
rupt and subsidies were introduced to keep 
the small farmers going. 

What has happened with small gardeners 
began in much the same way. Many people 
who had retired with a pension bought a 
house with a garden and went in for market 
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World Without End 


British Foreign Policy Since the 
Second World War 
By C. M. Woodhouse 


Hutchinson. 2§§ pages. 30s. . 
|‘ introducing his survey of latter-day 
British foreign policy, Mr Woodhouse 
disarms his critics by describing it as super- 
ficial. This is true of the matter but not of 
the form. He deals only with surface events 
and with facts that are known to the public 
But his method of putting them together 
secures for the common reader a valuable 
study in depth of the whys and wherefores 
of Britain's behaviour in the world. 
Foreign policy is a many-sided pursuit, 
inseparable from vther government policies 
—<lomestic, economic, colonial. Mr Wood 
house’s skill in explaining their interaction 
and presenting them in the round may rest 
on the fact that he is an all-rounder himself. 
Now MP (Conservative) for Oxford, he was 
formerly Director General of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, and served 
at the Foreign Office, in industry and as a 
soldier. His survey extends from the end 


of the second world war to the date of his 
election to Parliament, October, 1959. The 
preliminary chapters are given up to a clear 
and concise account of what took place in 
the world in this period. Those that fol- 
low cover the same years, and often the 
same situations, but each from some specific 
viewpoint: defence, national economy, the 
Commonwealth, the United Nations, party 
politics and so forth. He thus uncovers, 
layer by layer, the pyramid of interests on 
which foreign policy is poised 
The first period under | his 
1946-48, was one of intense cconomic 
anxiety. The second, 1948-50, brought 
the fear of imminent war. (Although the 
threat to Europe receded, the Far East 
was by then the scene of a possible show- 
down with Russia.)' These internal and 
external emergencies put Britain into 
American indebtedness, and he aptly 
describes the kind of love-hate relationship 
that indebtedness always incurs. At the 
same time Britain. closed in with Europe 
“to an extent unexampled in history ” 
through its membership of OEEC and Nato. 


scrutiny. 
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gardening. They hoped to obtain a reason- 
able return, with sales of say £1,000 a year. 
But in the early years, while tooling up, they 
could not hope for such large sales. Som: 
of their losses were recouped by refunds of 
taxation, reducing the loss to something 
worth while. 

Then it was decided that pensions were 
earned income, and that the pensions must 
be set off against the gardening losses before 
calculating the refunds duce. 

Now it has been decided to suppress 
hobby gardening by refusing refunds of 
taxation on losses, unless there is a reason- 
able expectation of making a profit. Gar- 
deners’ wages have doubled in the last ten 
years, and, unless a market garden has a 
profitable market near at hand, it is 
extremely difficult to make a profit, even 
with production worth £2,000 a year. 

It is not casy to see why there is this 
discrimination against the small gardener, 
except that there are more small farmers and 
that they have more votes. Both produce 
food, which otherwise would have to be 
imported. Many small gardeners might 
produce {£1,000 a year worth of food or 
even more. The small gardener is not ask- 
ing for a subsidy. He is only asking for 
some of his own moncy to be repaid to him, 
and, if he has a pension, not to be penalised 
because he failed to commute his pension for 
investments or an annuity bringing in much 
the same income, without losing a claim for 
refunds.—Yours faithfully, 

Killin, A. C. MAcnas OF MACNAP 
Perthshire 


The impulse to get together was, however, 
temporarily halted, partly by Stalin’s death 
and the relaxation it brought, and partly 
by the very success that collective measures 
had achieved. The Korean war came to 
an end. Through Seato peace of a kind 
was preserved in south-east Asia. Western 
Europe coalesced with the accession of 
Western Germany to Nato. Britain entered 
the period of never having it so good. . . . 
Only in 1957, when it had suffered the 
Suez debacle and an ensuing financial 
crisis, did a British white paper on defence 
firmly underwrite the policy to be known 
as “interdependence.” By this act it was 
at last admitted that “ Britain was no longer 
big enough to act alone in the world.” 


Mr Woodhouse shows how this delegation 
to others of some of the responsibility for 
Britain’s own defence was impelled by 
financial strain. It was strictly an economy 
measure ; and he thinks that no other argu- 
ment is likely to persuade the British to 
sink their sovereignty further \into a larger 
unit, in order to achieve cqeeies with the 
United States or Russia. He points to both 
parties, Labour and Conservative, as shying 
away from European union, although it is 
“an ideal which no one would wish to speak 
openly against.” Nor does he see the 
Commonwealth in its infinite, unpredictable 
variety as providing a functional unit, 
although it still gives Britain its status as 
a global power. “The United Nations he 
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considers to have been beaten hollow, at 
least from the western point of view, by 
Nato in defence, by the Colombo plan and 
Point Four in economic aid, and by the 
Commonwealth in political ¢volution— 
though in writing off the United Nations 
as little more than a diplomatic meeting 
place he perhaps underestimates its value 
in sublimating the war instinct by trans- 
forming potential shooting wars into mere 
shouting ones. Of the newly emergent 
nations he believes that their anti-western 
passions are now near-spent; the graver 
danger is that they might fight one another. 
Here he derives some comfort from the 
evidence at hand that the great powers are 
no longer prepared to let little wars becom: 
big ones: Korea, Indo-China, the Hungarian 
rising and the Suez crisis could each, he 
maintains, have provoked a world war in an 
earlier generation. And he finds in the 
American and Russian hesitance to rush in 
with nuclear weapons a sign that these 
weapons, and the terrible risks they involve, 
should, in fact, prevent total war. 

Could we re: take this on trust, foreign 
policy would hardly matter. Mr Woodhouse 
cannot believe this, or he would not have 
written his book. He is many things, but 
not a visionary. When he tries to look into 
the future he simply sees the present—the 
cold war and all its problems—repeating 
themselves ad ib. But it is only fair to say 
that he offers his predictions with diffidence 
and as strictly optional. They should be. 
In the future he is out of his element. He 
excels when he sticks to the past. 


Rumanian Resistance 
The Lost Footsteps 


By Silviu Craciunas. 
Collins and Harvill. 318 pages. 218. 


S° much has already been published about 
what goes on in communist prisons 
that it is difficult not to feel some reluctance 
to read any more. But few who have once 
begun this book will feel inclined to put it 
aside unfinished. In the first place, it is 
very exciting ; and although translated from 
the Rumanian, it has none of the clumsy 
infelicities that often mar translations but 
is written in simple, vivid English. 

In the second place, the abiding impres- 
sion that the book leaves is not of man’s 
degrading inhumanity to man, but of the 
tenacious courage of the human spirit in 
face of appalling odds. Moreover, some two- 
thirds of the book is concerned with the 
author's efforts to keep out of the clutches 
of the Rumanian secret police, and one can- 
not fail to be moved by the courage and 
selflessness of all who sheltered him. To 
many of them he was a complete or com- 
parative stranger ; all of them had every- 
thing to lose and nothing to gain from 
helping him. : 

In 1949 Mr Craciunas, who had helped 
important enemies of the Rumanian commu- 
nist regime to escape, found that his native 
country was too hot for him, and himself 
escaped. But after a year of freedom in 
Paris he was persuaded to go back to 
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Rumania to help organise the anti-commu- 
nist resistance. After six months in 
Rumania he was on the point of completing 
his mission and smuggling himself back to 
the West when the secret police caught up 
with him. 

For four years the police tried, without 
success, to gét him to betray his mission 
and his friends. Then, while in hospital 
for a brief medical check-up—presumably 
his captors realised that although stubbornly 
silent, he was nevertheless more useful to 
them alive than dead—he managed to escape 
during the two minutes when his guard’s 
back was turned. (It is fantastic how much 
a sick man can accomplish in two minutes 
when his life depends on it.) The secret 
police never managed to lay hands on him 
again, but it was more than two years later 
before he managed to escape once more to 
the West. 

Mr Craciunas describes his experiences 
in prison in a simple, straightforward way 
without piling on the agony. He does not 
add to our knowledge of communist interro- 
gation methods, but he gives a remarkably 
objective and analytical account of the way 
in which the human spirit can train itself 
to resist them. His account of his adventures 
outside prison contains some very interesting 
sidelights on the Rumanian resistance effort; 
he describes, for instance, the preparations 
made for a rising in Rumania carly in 
November 1956, which was cancelled when 
the Russians swept back into Hungary. But 
perhaps the most moving and memorable 
part of the book is the series of vivid 
sketches of the places where Mr Craciunas 
found shelter and, above all, of the people 
who gave it to him. This book is not only 
a record of one man’s courage ; it is also a 
tribute to the courage of all those who, like 
him, have fought communist tyranny but, 
unlike him, have not found freedom. 


Coventry Phoenix 
The Industrial Revolution in Coventry 


By John Prest. 


Oxford University Press. 163 pages. 218. 


T' is an oral tradition in Coventry that, 
four generations or so ago, rioters 
paraded around Broadgate brandishing 
loaves dipped in blood on the ends of staves 
and pikes. The symbol of misery and pro- 
test is striking, and one wonders if the tradi- 
tion relates to the distress of the silk ribbon 
weavers in 1860. But in his detailed des- 
cription of this side of the industrial revolu- 
tion in Coventry, Mr John Prest makes no 
mention of this incident, and such is one’s 
faith in his skill that one has to assume that 
either the episode did not occur or that it 
did not occur then. 

However, the distress of the weavers was 
very real, and in examining its causes Mr 
Prest has produced a first rate piece of local 
economic and social history. egibetr yee 
the nineteenth century Coventry was a small 
town, hemmed in by pasture land that could 
not be enclosed without an Act of Parlia- 
ment, which local politics made it i 
sible to obtain—not least because the free- 
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men, who had ing rights, possessed the 
vote. This ham a t, had its 
effect on the location of i Ean 
Mr Prest makes clear, provided i condi- 
tions for the survival of old trade customs. 

In particular, the weavers’ were 
still paid according to an list of 
prices, to which the masters, so long as the 
industry remained protected by a tariff 
against French competition, as well as the 
men were willing to subscribe. Coventry’s 
industry, in fact, stayed put in the 
eighteenth century and the attempt to recon- 
ile this with nineteenth century progress 
led to the short-lived experiment of the 
“ cottage factories,” where a group of inde- 
2 momenta wie tye in their 
separate cottages drew power for their looms 
from a central source. When the trade 
agreement between Britain and France with- 
drew protection from the industry, the 
collapse was sudden and catastrophic. The 
industrial revolution came late to Coventry, 
but it came with a bang. In a sense, this 
was the making of Coventry, for it provided 
the opportunity for the deve Ls 


can be said to have an earlier, industrial 
significance as well. 

One trace of the weaving industry in 
Coventry is left—the Cash's name tapes 
sewn by careful mothers on their children’s 
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One's hope must be that 

his attention to the economic growth 
Coventry since the 1860s. As this book has 
done, it would contribute to an understand- 
ing of industrial development in Britain. 


Revolutionary Accounts 
The French Revolution 

By Georges Pernoud and Sabine Flaissier. 
Translated by Richard Graves. 

Secker and Warburg. 349 pages. 253. 


0: this is not another history of the 
French Revolution. Nor are its con- 
tributors “ reporters” in the sense implied 
by the title of the series (“ There is always 
a Reporter”) or in M. Maurois’s preface: 
indeed, some of their stories are “ emotion 
recollected in tranquillity.” But how long 
after is uncertain. When did de Besenval 
who failed to control Paris in 1789, or 
Choiseul who failed to protect the king on 
his flight to Varennes, actually write the 
excuses that were printed long after Water- 
loo? The bibliography is as silent as M. 
Maurots’s taciturn Colonel Bramble. 

Is Vilate, member of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal in May, ‘94, the Villate whom 
we find in prison a few wecks later? Did 
he try to change his name ; or has a sym- 
pathetic printer changed it for him? Is 
Thiébault, a Guards Officer in "89, the 
rhi¢bault who boasts of “dodging the 
column" in the Republican forces of ‘92? 
The index does not give him away. The 
Revolutionary Calendar is eccentric ; but 
do its eccentricities demand the inclusion 
in The Year Il of the Republican military 
victories of "92 and the fall of Robespierre 
in “94? 

The French child, of course, learns all 
about his Revolution at school, and lives in 
_ its consequences afterwards. He needs no 
"explanatory notes: they might indeed be 
dangerous—historical arguments in cafés 
can easily become riots threatening the 
Chamber of Deputies. But the English 
reader is entitled to more enlightenment on 
the personalities and politics of cyewit- 
nesses, the worth of their evidence, and the 
events in which they are entangled. Their 
stories are well chosen—occasionally 
humorous,.often tragic, always human: the 
Swiss Officer, frustrated by folly in his 
attempted defence of the Bastille ; Mme. 
de Gontaut, escaping first from Paris, then 
from her chateau, and finally in bedraggled 
discomfort across the frontiers with the 
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routed émigrés ; the lady who says that her 
request for a lively topical song inspired 
de I'Iske’s “ Marseillaise” ; Goethe philo- 
sophising on “fear” during the battle of 
Valmy ; the reflections of some survivors of 
the “ September Massacres " ; Executioner 
Sansom asking for a rise ; the gendarme 
who claimed to have changed sides just in 
time to shoot Robespicrre; and, most 
moving of all, the heroines of La Vendée. 
Se eens 
ue, deserve presentation in a revised 
salon «ic oak ta eae emcees 
= : aaa with the qualification (“ E. and 


The Rise of Bureaucracy 


The Ruling Servants: Bureaucracy in 
Russia, France—and Britain? 


By E. Strauss. 
Allen and Unwin. 308 pages. 30s. 


"a AKING for granted ™ that bureaucracy 
is “ridiculous, inefficient (at least 
in some respects) and erous,” Mr 
Strauss’s book purports, he tells us, to look 
“for its roots in the soil of modern mass 
society and its characteristic institutions.” 
If a definition of bureaucracy were adopted 
that made such a view acceptable, the enter- 
tise might be worthwhile for a socio- 
ogically-minded student of politics carrying 
sufficient guns ; unfortunately, Mr Strauss 
does not. 

The first part of the book deals in familiar 
language, and on the basis of familiar 
literature, with the inevitability of compli- 
cated organisations in modern societies and 
with the weaknesses and temptations to 
which these give rise. What Mr Strauss 
has to say himself is often sound enough, 

rticularly in his correction of? some 
ashionable misconceptions about political 
parties, though a writer on this subject 
ought to know what “caucus” means. 
But when he comes, in the second part, to 
explain why he thinks that Russia and 
France are exatnples of societies in which 
bureaucracy is triumphant while Britain 
could still take measures, largely in the field 
of parliamentary procedure, to avoid such a 
fate, Mr Strauss commits the fault of 
putting in a great deal of history that is not 
strictly relevant, and leaving out a great deal 
of material that must de taken into account 
in any serious appraisal of the problem. 

The Russian section holds up best ; 
though Mr Strauss nowhere makes clear 
his idea of the relations between the party 
bureaucracy and the police power, which 
his own analysis shows to be the heart of 
the matter. On France Mr Strauss offers 
positive views with very little to back them 
up. In 1940 there was in France, he says, 
“an administrative system suffering from 
grave bureaucratic defects ; by 1958 it had 
become an organisation in a state of 
advanced bureaucratic degeneration.” But 
since Mr Strauss nowhere mentions the 
very great economic dynamism shown by 

»stwar France, nor consequently examines 
coe far the bureaucracy may have helped to 
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stimulate this or the very close links be- 
tween the governmental bureaucracy and 
business that are so forcibly emphasised by 
closer students of the French scene, it is 
hard to take this very seriously as a 
diagnosis of France’s troubles. 

The history of British administration is 
also marked by defects. Mr Strauss quotes 
the late Sir Lewis Namier, but he seemed 
to have failed to ‘assimilate how the 
eighteenth century looks since the work of 
the Namier school. On the modern civil 
service he has little to say other than to 
repeat the well-known but hardly conclu- 
sive strictures of Mr R. K. Kelsall. On 
political parties Mr Strauss swallowed un- 
critically the views of Mr Robert Mackenzie, 
and presumably sent his book to press too 
soon to be able to correct them in the light 
of fact. Mr Gaitskell will appreciate the 
remark that “the ascendancy of the parlia- 
mentary leadership . . . constitutes a patho- 
logical system for a Labour movement.” 

There is good reason to sympathise with 
Mr Strauss when he comes out as a 
supporter of changes. in parliamentary 
procedure, particularly in the direction of 
a greater use of specialised committees and 
in favour of some limited variant of the 
Ombudsman ; but to argue the case effec- 
tively would involve detailed analysis of 
the present state of the British governmental 
system and of its weaknesses. Similarly, 
Mr Strauss’s rejection of any further 
development of legal controls over adminis- 
tration would be more telling if based upon 
a study of current and alternative pro- 
cedures and not on what appears to be 
either socialist dogmatism or mere 
prejudice. . 


The Duration Campaign 
The Battle of the Atlantic 
By D. Macintyre. 


Batsford. 208 pages. 215. 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL has left it on 
record that the only aspect of the war 
that really frightened him was the outcome 


of the battle of the Atlantic. It was he who 
gave currency to the term “ battle ” to des- 
cribe a campaign that lasted from the first 
day of the war to the last ; hence its inclu- 
sion in Batsford’s excellent battle series. 
But to sustain interest in the series of con- 
voy actions of which the battle was com- 
posed requires skill of a high order. 
Captain Macintyre is to be congratulated 
on the way he has selected a few episodes 
to illustrate a continuing and developing 
struggle. Having hi played a part in 
the grim game of hide-and-seck with the 
U-boats, he can impress the reader with the 
authentic feel of events as well as with the 
technical details of tactics and weapons. By 
its emphasis on the way scientists, and even 
statisticians, co-operated with naval officers, 
and by its choice of photographs and enemy 
war diaries to enable the reader to appre- 
ciate both sides of this battle of wits, this 
book must be pronounced an unqualified 
success, 
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The Fringe of Space 
Man High 


By David G. Simons with Don A. Schanche. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 262 pages. 16s. 


Cer in the morass of twaddle that 
is published about space a rare book 
tloats to the surface that was worth writi 
and is worth reading. Lieutenant 

Simons is a US Air Force doctor, who 
specialised in space medicine and ultimately 
spemt the day and a night described here 
hanging from a capricious balloon twenty 
miles above the earth on the fringe of space. 
The earth’s atmosphere trails to ag end at 
about this altitude, although it not 
vanish completely for 600 miles. So it 
follows that if a man can be carried to a 
height of twenty miles and stay there for a 
period, he will come back with a good idea 
of what flying in space might be like. It 
sounds hoerible. 


Colonel Simons spent his time in a capsule 
3 foot in diameter, alternately near roasted 
and frozen ; cramped in a pressure suit that 
had to be just too short and tight for com- 
fort if it was to do its job ; tortured with 
stomach-ache and ultimately befuddled with 
strain and exhaustion. it was time 
to come down, the balloon had other ideas 
and bobbed about on the edge of s 
while the hours ticked nearer the de 
when the oxygen would be finished and all 
the power supplies of the capsule exhausted, 
Two other “ man high” flights came even 
closer to disaster ; in the first, the oxygen 
leaked away, and in the second, the pilot 
was all but roasted alive and had a body 
temperature of 108.5 when he landed. This 
last flight underlined a danger that Colonel 
Simons himself experienced; the pilot's 
irrational and mounting irritation with the 
ground crew with whom he is, or should be, 
in constant radio contact. Colonel Simons 
felt it acutely ; the pilot who made the next 
flight refused for a ee time to believe in 
what deadly danger he stood from rising 
heat, Another pilot “ may easily become 
so annoyed that his mind will conceive its 
last clever thought, and he will have a final 
feeling of happiness and contentment 
because he has devised a method of ending 
the irritation of these voices from the 
ground . . . the supreme triumph of his 
intellect over theirs . .. he may contemplate 
a deliberate suicidal mistake,” 


This is the voice of experience, the voice 
of a doctor who saw one candidate near 
death from claustrophobia during a pre- 
flight test on the ground, who came back 
from space with a much sharper a ion 
of the physical and psychological hazards 
than he had when he set out and who now 
considers the second hazards much more 
dangerous and more ing than the 
first. ps —— an eon seen and a 
sense of wonder that penetrate the previous 
rather sawdusty accounts he has eae 
himself of the “man high” flights and 
which, thanks to Don ’s help, 








BOOKS 


shine through this book with something of 

the incandescence he saw in space, 
like a musical note which is beautifully vibrant 
but so high that it lies almost beyond the car's 
ability to hear, leaving you certain of its 
brillicace but unsure whether you actually 
heard it or dreamed of its beauty. 


Island Story 
Malta 
ta 2 
oy pages. 258. 
$ book, which first appeared in 1949, 
and has now been thoroughly 


revised, is required reading for anyone 
interested in the history and social develop- 
ment of Malta. The reader will find a 
sympathetic and knowledgeable account not 
only of Malta as it is today—its geography, 
art, literature and church—but also of the 
various influences that have to form 
what Sir Harry Luke calls “ this small but 
complex community.” He writes with 
style and with the authority which his posi- 
tion as licutenant-governor of the island 
during the thirties, and his frequent visits 
since, have given him. 

Although Sir Harry 22rip of his way 
to emphasise that this is not a com- 
mentary on Malta's politics, the main new 
material in this edition is a long and interest- 
ing chapter on development in the island 
since the end of the war. This has been a 
turbulent period in Malta’s history, and the 

tion today is as obscure as ever. The 
Pate of the dockyard—which employs 13,000 
out of Malta's working population of 83,000 
—is still in the balance while pli 
stability remains precarious, Nor Mr 
Mintoff’s idea of sending Maltese repre- 
sentatives to the House of Commons been 
acceptable, tied as it is to a stipulation that 
there must at the same time be economic 
— between Malta and the United 

Kingdom. Perhaps Sir Harry pulls some 
of his punches when discussing this vexed 
question. But the book is above all an 
appreciation of a country of which the 
author is clearly fond, and he gives ample 
reason as he writes why others should share 
his enthusiasm. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Arms aNp Insecuntry. By Lewis F. Richardyon 
Edited by Nicolas Rashevsky and Ernesto 
Trucco. Stevens. 332 pages. £3 3s. 
Statistics or Drapty Quarrets. By Lewis F. 
Edited by Quincy Wright and 
Stevens, 419 pages. £3 3s. 
Both volumes £5 15s, 

The late Mr Lewis Richardson, after a dis- 
tinguished career as a mathematical physicist 
and meteorologist, spent his retirement trying 

detect regularines in the distribution of wars. 
Alt he died in 1953, some of his work on 
this « has not hitherto been published: 
his views and analysis are now collected together 


atically listed al) the conflicts between 18 aad 


é 


conclusions are intriguing. One is that states 
to become involved in wars in 
proportion to the number of states with which 
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they have common frontiers; another is that in 
proportion to their possible conticts for war- 

making, sea powers seem to heve been less 
Saligenes den lend ones 


‘Tyr Msprrerrangan Lanps. By D. S. Walker. 
Methuen. 547 pages. 42s. 

Mr, Walker, already the author of a badly 
a ee ee 
ing pron Comigy ad, Ae ed the 

to 
festa. As Somes, Get enetens bon ene 


There is no parallel introduction to the equally 
formative common of 


spaces of do, bamen ade of gugmeky, she 
appear relatively neglected; it 

for example, whether one paraeraph in 500 pages 
is a true measure of the a 
of the city of Rome. But this well i ted 
book will doubtless be welcome to students as 
filling = gap in the ision of textbooks in 
mages Se SOs ght 2 of en wortd. Satake 
a foundation regional geography on which 
those with a more particular interest in problems 
of economic development may build further. 


Tus Furuvrs or Purcuase Tax. By A, R. 
Prest. 42 pages. 
This Hobart paper, which was discussed in 
article in Bes issue of Jan 28th, 
is published at 3s. 6d. by Barrie and ckliff, 
who publish all the Hobart Papers sponsored 
by the Institute of Economic airs. 


Jones’s Srupres IN Practica, Banxine. By 
|. M. Holden. Pitman, 5th edition, 350 pages. 


25s. 


Tue Bartise Year Book or INTERNATIONAL 
Law 1959. Oxford University Press tor Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 331 pages. 
60s. 


Business Bupcers anp Accounts. 2nd 
edition. By Haroki C. Edey. AMutchinson 
University Library. 174 pages. 12s, 6d 


Wuy Lanour Leaves tre Lanp. International 
Labour Office. 229 pages. 13s. 6d, 


Dmectory or THe FrepeRaTion oF NIGPRIA 
1960. Diplomatic Press and Publishing Co. 212 
pages. Wes. 


Donia Rustness in Germany: A Legal Manual. 
By R. Mueller and EB, Steefel. Fries Knapp 
‘ee Frankfurt am Main. 158 pages. DM 
4,20. 

A tical guide to German law and taxes. 
Puil Cilingual index. 


Current Sovirr Poticrrs Il. The Docu- 
mentary Record of the Extraordinary lls 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Edited by Leo Gruliow. Columbia 
University Press. London: Oxford University 
Press. 243 pages. 485, 


Tre Hosrrra.s Year Book 1961. 


Institute of 
Hospual Administrators. ; 


1195 pages. 594, 6d 


An Attias or Wortp Arras. By Andrew 
awe Methuen. 4rd edition. 160 pages. 


‘Tus Procerowes or tre Intemnationan Cizan 
Am anne, 1959. National Society fer 
Clean Air. 290 pages. 32s. 6d, 


A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 


eit S 20s Sete D. C Somervell 
Oxfor Press, 1 pages. 45s, 


Tue Bacxorxounp To Curnenr Arrams. By 
Desmond Crowley. Mecmillan. Ind edition. 
375 pages. 2is. 
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our 
Ferranti 


computer 
certainly 
helped us’ 


So say more than 50 leading companies who have Ferrant! computer 


avatemsa in everyday use. Ferranti’s working experience with « 


asty 


puters ia unrivalled, For one thing, they were the ptonee Ferrantt 


bullt the firet electronic digital computer ever marketed 


Beoondly, Ferranti produce not one, buf a fh runge of con 


i prte 
evateme, unequalled in scope hy any other manufacturer in Furop 
Your Ferrant( ayatem can be adapted to changing needa— not 
greater volume but for new data-processing commitment 
Thinily, only Perranti have toatned over 1,000 pi ramMmet 
‘ helped by a half-millio ou om rane 
Babcors & Wilcos Limited The de Havilland Alreraft Oo Lit 
expert Foerrant 
The (ieneral Electric Qompany Lid tmperial Chemical Industries Limited Many 


C A. Parsons & Company Limited Computer ts wh 1; oan always rk 


. Write or telephone for an appointment: Perranti Lid, London, Computer 
Shei| Lat jrmal Petroteum Ona, y Limited 

exer ene bac "= Centre 48 71 Newman Street, London, W.1. Museum 5040. And at 2] Portiand 
The United Steel Compani& Limited Vickers Armetronge (Airerat Lid Place. London, Wl. Werks West Gorton, Manchester, 12 East 1901. 
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week, only one future seemed in store for Odhams 
Press, 

When the directors of Odhams sought refuge in Mr Roy 
Thomson's lap last week from some ill-defined exchange of 
headaches proposed by Mr Cecil King, they could hardly 
exact the highest of prices for doing so. Nor could they bring 
with them anything approaching control of Odhams's frag- 
mented shareholding, which remained vulnerable to any bid 
at a higher price, however catefully the merger with Thomson 

| Newspapers was framed. When Mr King’s bid came it was 
a high one, far more attractive in terms of immediate financial 
gain and perhaps, too, of long-term economic advantage than 
the Thomson-Odhams deal. Whether or not Mr King origin- 
ally intended anything so sweeping as a complete takeover, he 
seems to have been incensed at Odhams’s recourse to Mr 
Thomson before discussions with him, in his view, had been 
concluded; of such feelings are business empires made. As to 
other people's feelings, Mr Macmillan originally declined to 
discriminate against this particular item of gapitalist evolution, 
but said later, in response to Labour's and|Odham’s beseech. 
ings, that his mind was still open about gn inquiry, Other 
capitalists have feclings too, and may be prepared to back 
them even higher, but Mr Thomson is perhaps too cool a card 
to be provoked by Mr King’s bluntly-stated intention to sell 
otf all the Thomson assets should he happen to acquire them. 

It is doubtful, however, whether the rationalisation of 
women's magazines in which Mr King is primarily interested 
could be of as much advantage to any other group than Fleet- 
way Press , this was reflected in the Mirror group's offer. 
Nine of its §s. ordinary shares for every two 10s. ordinary 
shares in Odhams would mean that the Daily Mirror would 
have to issue over £13 million of new ordinary shares. This 
had less effect on the market price of its shares than some 
had expected and others may have hoped ; with Daily Mirror 
ordinary shares now at 11s. od., the bid imputes a value of 
g28s. 10$d. to Odhams’s shares—compared with a current 
price of 48s, od., with 40s, before the Mirror countered the 
Thomson-Odhams proposals, and with 338. before those 
proposals were made. (The Stock Exchange, at the request 
of the jobbers, is conducting an inquiry into the jump of 
6s. in the price of Odhams on the eve of the first merger 
announcement. ) 

The offer, accompanied by the news that the Daily Mirror 
dividend is to be raised from 13 to 1§ per cent, also holds 
out the promise of a higher income to Odhams's shareholders. 


U r to the time that The Economist went to press this 



















































































Logic of a Merger 
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And the managers of the Mirror group have had to throw 
in an extra sacrifice. Through cross-shareholdings between 
the Daily Mirror and the Sunday Pictorial, they have been 
until now to all intents free of such supervision from outside 
as ordinary shareholders can formally exert at company 
meetings. In all, the Sunday Pictorial owned about 11 per 
cent of the Daily Mirror equity ; but this equity consisted 
of only about £4 million of voting shares, on top of {12.3 
million of non-voting shares, and in voting terms the Sunday 
Pictorial may have controlled a quarter or more of the total. 
The City would not have taken kindly to a bid of these pro- 
portions in non-voting shares ; so the Mirror group has had 
not only to offer voting shares in the bid but also to promise 
to enfranchise its non-voting ordinary shareholders as well 
(offering a one-for-twenty scrip issue to present voting 
shareholders in compensation). This would bring down the 
Sunday Pictorials share of voting power to about 6 per cent 
of the total ;:and if Odhams were acquired completely (ex 
the proposed merger with Thomson), its present shareholders 
would own about 44 per cent of the voting equity of the Daily 
Mirror, This would dilute the power of its managers and 
leave it open, in principle, to some “ super-bid "—though it 
is not casy to suggest anybody who might care to make one. 


¥ this deal goes through, Mr King would command the 

largest aggregation of press assets in the country. He 
would have fewer actual newspapers than the Thomson- 
Odhams deal would have put at Mr Thomson's disposal, but 
of far higher circulation; his Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial, the mass-circulation People and its ailing daily 
partner the Daily Herald. The group would own every 
woman's magazine with a circulation of more than 340,000 ; 
just over a dozen of them, reaching a total circulation of 
about 13 million. It would be by far the largest single owner of 
technical and trade papers, though not as dominant as it would 
be among women’s magazines. The Mirror group would 
contribute its own. large holdings in newsprint and 
certain overseas newspapers. It would own much of Britain's 
photogravure printing capacity ; and would be the largest 
customer of the gravure capacity still independently owned. 

The Thomson-Odhams deal was generally described as 
“ complementary,” which was to say that no obvious economies 
would have arisen from fitting the two groups together. It 
would not have solved Mr Thomson's desire for a London 
daily to occupy the presses on which the Sunday Times is 
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printed, and would merely have added the similar and larger 
problem of what else to do with the presses of the People 
during the week except print the Daily Herald at a loss. It 
could not have contributed more than extra business acumen, 
welcome no doubt, to Odham’s problem of magazine 
duplication with Newnes. The Mirror takeover, on the news- 
paper side, would merely add the People-Herald imbalance 
to the relatively well-balanced seven-day pattern of the Sunday 
Pictorial and the Daily Mirror. Mr. King has never been 
heard to evince any desire to own Odhams’s two national 
newspapers ; and indeed he might be glad to sell them. What 
he is after is unified ownership in the women’s magazine 
field ; there may also be economies of scale to be had, though 
they are less apparent, in the trade and technical magazines 
Putting on one side the social implications—if unified owner- 
ship of such diverse properties as, say, Mother and the Farmer 
and Stockbreeder or Flair and Astronautics can be said to 
have any—it is in the field of magazines, particularly for 
women, that this deal could be said to have a logic that 
Thomson-Odhams would not. 

It is arguable that there are not enough women readers 
for the number of women’s magazines now being published. 
and probably nor enough advertising to be had in future to 
support them all. Certainly there is not enough gravure 
capacity, particularly in blockmaking and retouching, for all 
to be developed into viability. Yet with the three big 
Magazine groups involved in this deal, to say nothing of the 
smaller and more selectively-planned ranges of women’s 
papers published by, for example, the National Magazine 
Company, there has been pressure to duplicate anything a 
rival brings out and never to abandon anything that a rival 
matches. Of late Odhams and Newnes together are said to 
have been spending more than {2 million a year on advertising 
their papers; since Fleetway has not been spending more 
than a quarter of this total, it is hard not to believe that 
much of this expenditure, within the separately-managed 
sectors of the Odhams group, has been spent on compéting 
with itself. Total circulation of the women’s magazines is no 
longer rising as dramatically as a few years ago ; and their 
aggregate advertising revenue, though immense, has not 
recently been growing as fast as revenue elsewhere in the 
press, or as in commercial television. 


NIFIED ownership of women’s magazines should at least 
U obviate much of the defensive expenditure on publicity 
and promotion. This could be devoted to maintaining and 
expanding total circulation of women’s papers, towards 
“ accentuating the positive ” in those of growing appeal, and 
towards prospecting in new sectors of the market that the 
experts might consider potentially profitable. (It should be 
said, in passing, that perhaps nowhere else in British 
journalism is to be found such an assemblage of sheer com- 
mercial competence as among the editorial technicians and 
managerial staffs who combine to produce these papers ; 
weaknesses on both sides of this merger has lain higher up, 
in the strategic rather than the tactical direction.) A unified 
management might well prefer several magazines of this type 
with strong circulations rather than one or two with huge 
circulations. Selling more copies of papers that cost more to 
produce than they are sold for can become expensive unless 
advertising rates can be pushed up sufficiently too—as the 


Daily Mirror has reason to remember. Multiple readership, 
again, suits any publisher of both papers. But it is obvious that 
full economies from this deal could not be gained without kill- 
ing some of the weaker papers. A single group would promote 
new ones, from now on, as a matter of positive rather than 
defensive development; one would not get an Odhams paper 
simply because Fleetway had broken new ground, or the 
reverse. A single group, again, would be better placed to set 
its judgment of the market against the total gravure capacity 
available. 

The other magazines involved, with a few exceptions 
surviving from the time when the general reader in Britain 
used to buy text magazines in large numbers, serve sectional 
interests. In many cases Odhams and Fleetway publish 
papers serving the same special interest, hobby, or trade ; 
but it is not nearly as easy to be sure that there are economies 
to be gained from unification of these papers. What economic 
man as magazine proprietor does here must come down to 
cases. To merge two papers setving the same special 
interest may considerably reduce costs. But it would not 
often enable the total volume of advertising to be aggregated 
because of duplication), and would often not enable advertis- 
ing rates to be jacked up significantly. So the best course 
tO Maximise return on such papers is not automatically clear. 
Some of these specialised papers, in any case, are among 
the best properties the two groups own ; though there are 
weaklings which are now under pressure from advertising 
agencies to give accurate circulation figures and might need 
merging to offer any respectable figure. Again, if one journal 
were absolutely ahead of the other, unified management would 
probably let weakness go to the wall. But in quite a number 
of cases, to allow competition in a field under the same roof, 
and perhaps even to point up individuality as between papers 
serving a field, could pay best of all. 

This glance at the economies of scale in Fleetway/Odhams 
potential to a business proposition has deliberately ignored 
the future of the Daily Herald : the question whether or ‘not 
that should continue is hardly a business proposition. Mr 
King has said that under his ownership it would continue 
to support Labour ; that it would not be merged with the 
Daily Mirror ; but that it could not be carried on indefinitely 
regardless of “ astronomical losses.” Precisely that proviso 
would have been inherent in any agreement between Odhams 
(or Thomson-Odhams) and the Trades Union Congress ; the 
one made last year, curiously enough never signed, is now 
in suspense awaiting an undoubted owner for Odhams. Mr 
King would have the same need to occupy the presses of the 
People, if he were to hold on to them ; but he is known to 
doubt whether any medium-circulation national daily can be 
made viable now. ‘Some bid from a more committed quarter 
— could it be the Co-operatives? — might offer an answer 
to the Herald's anxieties ; that movement must include far 
weaker business propositions. But the Trades Union Con- 
gress, despite brave stupidjties from some spokesmen of the 
printing unions, has no more power to compel Mr King to 
lose money in Labour's cause than it would have, eventually, 
to compel Odharas to do so-—as neither of them can compel 
people to read the Herald. 

Even in the strictly business sense, however, there are 
certain special factors affecting such an ultimate merger in 


‘magazines, which would be nearly if not quite a monopoly, 
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in a field where newcomers would have to find a pretty high 
entrance fee. Odhams secured Newnes in 19§9 to stop the 
News of the World, or potentially Mr King, from getting it; 
having achieved this defensive purpose, it could then leave 
Newnes as a largely independently-run subsidiary presumably 
offering a reasonable total return on its capital. The need 
was defence, not rationalisation ; similarly, the contracts 
which the Newnes group had with independent gravure 
printers served defensively to block Mr King’s ambitions to 
build up certain of the Fleetway magazines and introduce 
others. But once all these magazines are in the same hands, 
the ultimate owner has not only a new freedom and opportunity 
to rationalise, but some positive economic incentive to do 
so. To keep A simply to counter or frustrate B no longer 
makes sense. The degree of cross-subsidy that one imagines 
occurred within both groups, for defensive purposes that 
might be legitimate in circumstances of duopoly, would be 
harder to justify. 

The only crude economic justification in terms of economic 
efficiency that such a neaft-monopoly might claim is to elimi- 
nate deadwood, as perfect competition might ; the logic of 
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imperfect competition between combines would perhaps tend 
to keep more inefficient units in being than either. (Any 
journalist must declare an interest in economic inefficiency 
here, as shipbuilders, coalminers, cotton operatives, and so 
many other workers in declining industries have before him ; 
as is well known, all industries are unique.) The besetting 
danger is that such a near-monopoly could tend to blur and 
featherbed even more inefficiency inside, while wielding its 
heavyweight competitive power against weaker groups or new- 
comers outside; here, certainly, an alert Monopolies Comtmis- 
sion—failing the automatic general scrutiny of mergers in 
every industry that occurs in the United States—could be of 
service. Social considerations, in various ways, counsel grave 
objections to this merger; it is only honest not to pretend they 
are economic. But accession to such an empire puts, even in 
the economic sense, greater responsibilities on the emperor 
and on the satraps he appoints. Mr King would have no 
excuse to give to his newly enfranchised shareholders if 
the strategic direction of this combine to end magazine com- 
bines turned out in the end to be as sloppy as that of Odhams 
—and Fleetway—looks on occasion to have been. 


Who Pays for Airports ? 


HEN the international airlines sent a delegation to 

Mr Thorneycroft last week to complain about the 

impending rise in landing fees at British airports, the 
irresistible force stubbed its toe on the immovable object and 
retired with a yelp. Next weck they intend to try their luck 
again with what they hope may be a more sympathetic 
audience, the House of Commons select committee on esti- 
mates, which is now inquiring into the finances of London 
Airport. The airlines have a strong case ; they are not con- 
cerned with the way London Airport is run, merely with the 
fact that from next April it will cost them {£240 to land a 
big jet there, when the same aircraft can be brought into 
New York for £122 and into Chicago for a mere £22. Charges 
at London or any other British airport ({181 for a Bocing 
or a DC8, less for smaller aircraft) are already among the 
highest in the world ; after April they will have the unenviable 
distinction of being the second highest, exceeded only by the 
Sudan which charges nearly £260 to land a big jet at 
Khartoum. Airlines say that they are fully prepared to pay 
the going price for services rendered, but they do not see 
why the same services should cost so much more in Britain 
than anywhere else. Technically London Airport is probably 
still the best in the world, but not so good that it can com- 
mand, in their view, a surcharge of this size. 

The Minister’s case is just as strong. All 26 airports under 
his control are losing money, «ome of them at a prodigal rate. 
Their combined loss in the past financial year was £5} million 
on a turnover of £7} million. This is the equivalent of a 
sizeable subsidy paid by the taxpayers of this country for the 
benefit of the minority who travel by air, nearly 13s. per 
passenger. Even the welfare state must baulk at this. Increases 
in landing fees made last year and this are part of a long- 
term plan to eliminate this subsidy. Mr Thorneycroft made it 
all too plain to his visitors last week that he was not prepared 
to budge from this position. One of them ruefully reckoned 
that the abortive 90 minute interview “cost” the airlines 


£22,000 a minute—in that it did not save them the extra {2 
million they will have to pay out in the coming year to meci 
the higher landing fees. The effect on air line costs is not 
decisive. But if other airports were to follow Britain's example, 
airlines would find themselves back in the red, 

On the face of it, Britain's airports are either monstrously 
inefficient, or the other airports in the world (including Los 
Angeles which charges a Bocing only {5 to land) are subsi- 
dised on a royal scale. The comparison between landing 
charges in different countries which was prepared by the 
International Air Transport Association to support the air- 
line’s case and which is reproduced in part in the chart, 
includes landing fees and all the other dues charged by air- 
ports when an aircraft comes in and disgorges its passengers 
(no charge is made for taking off again), Not all airports 
wrap these up, as London does, in a single landing fee. At 
New York, for example, the landing fee is little more than 
a third of the total bill presented for bringing a big jet into 
Idlewild. But after these charges have been consolidated, 
airlines are still left at New York with expenses that they do 
not incur in London. At Idlewild (and at many other inter- 
national airports) they must provide their own buildings for 
checking passengers in and out. BOAC spent {600,000 in 
building its terminal at Idlewild and estimates that it costs 
£190,000 a year to run. In Britain, the Ministry provides a 
single building to be used by all airlines and their rents for 
using it are included in the landing fee. It is a matter of 
argument whether airlines are better or worse off financially 
with this arrangement, but it does mean that an airline landing 
at, say, New York, has expenses after meeting landing charges 
that it does not incur in this country. 

It is also possible that airlines may pay some concealed 
charges in New York that they do not in London. The Port 
of New York Authority, which runs Idlewild, is said to levy 
a toll from the oil companies on aviation fuel supplied at the 
airport, allegedly amounting for a =~ bad ee very 
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near to twice the consolidated landing charges. There are no 
figures to show whether this is true or not, nor how much 
the Port of New York benefits from it annually, but the 
existence of some concealed charge of this kind might go 
a long way to explain the discrepancy between the bill pre- 
sented for landing the same aircraft at London and Idlewild. 
Some services in New York, on the other hand, are provided 
free, such as air traffic control, which are charged for at 
London in the basic landing fee. 

The extent to which other countries subsidise their airports 
is also difficult to establish. The most open form of subsidy 
is the direct grant made in the United States by the Federal 
Aviation Agency towards half the cost of building an airport. 
Some countries simply omit certain items, like depreciation 
of “ prestige ” buildings, from their airport accounts ; others 
still probably follow the even simpler British practice of letting 
the Treasury make up any loss at the end of the year. There 
remain some airports that do pay their way. 

These do not do so by relying exclusively—or even to any 
marked extent—on revenue from aircraft landing fees. Los 
Angeles Airport (which benefits from the FAA grant towards 
its construction) made a $1.8 million profit in 1959-60 on a 
turnover of $5.7 million. More than 46 per cent of its incortte 
came from what are loosely called “ concessions" and less 
than 12 per cent from landing fees (understandably, since 
these are among the lowest in the world). London Airport, 
on the other hand, drew more than 40 per cent of its £4.9 
million revenue from landing fees and a bare 6 per cent from 
concessions. International airlines do not seriously believe 
that London can emulate Los Angeles, but they do suggest 
that it might earn more from its non-aviation clients. 

The Ministry of Aviation, so the airlines claim, takes too 
narrow a view of the job of running an airport. Commercially 
successful airports are run as miniature civic centres: their 
shops and restaurants, their hotels and even in some cases 


their churches and hospitals thrive on local custom as well asgie 
that of airline passengers passing through. By contrast, the *. 


two hotels recently built near London Airport are outside the 
airport boundaries, so the Ministry has lost what might have 
been a sizeable rent ; it was one of the last major airports to 
open a tax-free shop for out-going passengers ; it does not 
possess anything that could properly be called a long-term 
parking garage: and it is hardly a civic centre. 


= say the airlines, airports were taken out of the control 
of a government department and grouped under an inde- 
pendent airport authority with orders to 
pay its way, these non-aviation sources 
of revenue might be pursued with more 


vigour. There is a good deal of inde- 
pendent support for this argument, but 
not for such reasons as those put forward 
by the airlines. Anyone concerned in 
running airports knows that many of the 
criticisms of the facilities are true, just 
as they know that airlines are often 
thoroughly unreasonable in the kind of 
facilities they demand—of someone else. 
For example, the lack of a good car park 
at London Airport is just as obvious to 
the Ministry of Aviation as it is to any- 


one who drives there, but putting plans for a multi-storey 
car park through the usual government channels takes an 
inordimately long tithe. If London Airport was run by an 
independent authority, the decision to build a car park cum 
garage might have been. taken years ago. Equally, the 
efficiency with which the airports are run is in jeopardy from 
the civil service administrative machine which pays a man 
according to his rank and not according to the going rate for 
the job. An efficient airport manager who merits promotion 
can be rewarded only by taking him off the job he knows 
best ; there is no way at present of using his skill while giving 
him the few hundred extra a year that he deserves. 

It would be difficult, however, to set up any independent 
authority of this kind while the airports are still losing some 
millions of pounds a year, and start it in life with a subsidy. 
Airports might, at the new rate of landing fees, break even 
some time in the mid-1960s, provided that air traffic continues 
to expand as predicted. The reason why airports will tuke so 
long to pay was not stressed by the airlines, surprisingly, 
for here they have a genuine grievance against the Ministry. 
London Airport is already earning enough to cover its run- 
ning costs, but not its capital charges.. Taking London and 
Gatwick together—which is fair since Gatwick was built 
partly as an over-spill and partly as a bad weather diversion 
from ‘London—these two airports ought to be paying their 
way in full, at the new scale of charges, within the next two 
years. But, in the Ministry's accounting, these two airports 
will then be expected to subsidise a score of other, grossly 
uneconomic provincial airports scattered around the country. 
The international airlines are quite entitled to ask why they 
should be expected to contribute to the cost of airports in 
Cardiff or Land's End that they cannot possibly use. 


a Ministry has been selling off provincial airports where- 
ever it can get municipalities to buy them ; Manchester 
has already been sold, and Blackpool is the subject of nego- 
tiations that are taking a long time to complete. Some 
modestly run municipal airports, such as Southend, make 
money, though it is doubtful whether they could ever afford to 
provide the technical aids needed for a full-scale international 
airport—even some of the world’s biggest international 
airports are below the desired technical standard. It is futile 
for Mr Thorneycroft to order his civil servants to make the 
remaining government airports break even as preparation for 
hiving them off to a separate authority unless he also gives 
them a free hand to close down those that obviously cannot 
be made to pay. Excluding the Scottish 
landing strips, run as a social service at 
a cost to the taxpayer of £500,000 a 
year, a group of fifteen medium-sized 
provincial airports for which there are 
no separate accounts are now losing 
nearly twice as much as they take in 
revenue ; but some within this group 
may conceivably be earning only one- 
twentieth of what it costs to run them. 
With scant prospect of these airports 
attracting enough traffic to make them 
pay it is surely up to local users, not 
the taxpayer, to keep them going if they 
need to be kept open at all. : 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


THE EXCHANGES 


Firm Pledges on the Dollar 


P% SIDENT KENNEDY'S first words on the 
dollar are wholly reassuring. At long 
last, the American administration is speak- 
ing firmly and confidently not only of its 
determination to maintain the external value 
of the dollar but also of the immense 
resources it has to back that determination. 


The new President’s commitment is the 
more impressive because he stated the prob- 
lem fully and frankly. “Under existing 
policies” the net payments deficit is ex- 
pected to fall from the level of $3}-4 billion 
in each of the last three years, but still to 
reach about $2 billion in 1961: 

. . « Individuals in those countries whose 
dollar position once depended on these 
deficits for improvement now wonder 
aloud whether our gold reserves will 
remain sufficient to meet our obligations. 

President Kennedy proceeded to answer 
them: 


All this is cause for concern—but it is not 

cause for despair, For our monetary and 
financial position remains exceedingly 
strong. Including our drawing rights in the 
International Monetary Fund and the gold 
reserve held as backing for our currency 
and federal reserve deposits, we have some 
$22 billion in total gold stocks available— 
and I now pledge that their full strength 
stands behind the value of the dollar for 
use if needed. 


This is the first time an American adminis- 
tration has given this surely decisive pledge. 
It implies | a, willingness both to use the 
International’ Monetary Fund and to make 
available, if necessary, the $12 billion of 
gold now frozen by the requirements of the 
25 per cent. currency backing. Specific pro- 
posals on both these fronts could presum- 
ably be made in the president's foreign 
economic policy message that is due next 
week ; it is to be hoped that this will also 
call for a new effort in international mone- 
tary co-operation, which has been strongly 
advocated by the British Government. 


But the President has already given his 
specific commitment: 


We need not, and we shall not, take any 

a¢tion to increase the dollar price of gold 
from $35 an ounce—to impose exchange 
controls—to reduce our + anti-recession 
efforts—to fall back on restrictive trade 
policies — or to weaken commitments 
around the world. This administration will 
not distort the value of the dollar in any 
fashion. That is a pledge. 


It is a pledge that is being taken serious! 
around the world. In London, althou 
selling of gold has not been large, the price 


has fallen to $35.35, the point at which 
central banks could come back as buyers. 
In the exchange markets the dollar rose 
early in the week but later weakened 
against the mark and the Swiss franc. 


False Remedies for the 
Pound 


T the same time that firm words from 

Washington have given pause to specu- 
lation about the dollar an important expert 
body in London has started to speak of the 
devaluation of the pound. The suggestion 
is made by the National Institute of Econ- 
omic and Social Research in its new year 
review, under its new editor Mr Alan Day 
—though since the article is unsigned it 
appears under the collective responsibility 
of the institute. Any proposal for devalu- 
ation is apt to be assailed as “ irrespon- 
sible" ; this one is unguarded in a special 
sense. It is that there is no reason to 
believe that simple devaluation as envisaged 
by the institute would even achieve the 
objective it has in mind—that of faster 
economic growth. The London exchange 
markets have so far been unperturbed : 
sterling, which had fallen back earlier in the 
weck as a counterpart to the recovery in the 
dollar, actually rose on Wednesday morn- 
ing. (There was little response to Thurs- 
day’s news of a rise of {£5 miilion in the 
gold reserves in January. This was after 
a repayment of {4 million to European 
creditors, and the residual surplus es £9 
million compares with the December truc 
deficit of £22 million.) 

The institute’s thesis, bricfly, is as 
follows. Following an estimated current 
deficit of {1§0-{175 million in 1960, 
another large deficit (though smaller than 
last year’s) is likely in 1961. At the same 
time, there is a risk of big speculative out- 
flows of short-term funds. If doubts about 
sterling spread, Britain's drawing rights of 
up to £850 million with the International 
Monctary Fund could soon be exhausted. 
This weakness occurs against the back- 
ground of Britain's long run failure in the 
fifties to hold its own either in export 
markets or in its industrial growth. The 
remedies of deflation, import controls or 
exchange control are rejected; there 
remains exchange adjustment. One solu- 
tion would be for the surplus countries, 
chiefly among the Six, to upvalue : as they 
are unlikely to do this the deficit countries 
should devalue. It is unlikely that the 


United States would, but Britain should 
go ahead. 

One can casily take issue with many 
stages of this argument. It seems distinctly 
early to judge that Britain is likely to 
incur a current deficit for the second year 
running. It seems extraordinary to be- 
little the $2} billion of drawing nghts 
with IMF; in 1956, in the grim after- 
math of the Suez combat, speculation was 
stilled by the Fund providing a credit line 
of roughly half that amount, and less than 
half of this was actually drawn. Then there 
are the big practical questions of whether 
Britain’s competitors would tolerate any 
perceptible relative devaluation, 
whether this could be achieved without 
damage to international monetary co- 
operation. 

But leaving aside the question whether 
it is necessary or practicable, the biggest 
doubts arise over what the institute's pro- 
posal would achieve. The essence of de- 
valuation is that it is, initially, a deliberate 
reduction of the standard of living, through 
worsening the terms of trade. It is generally 
more acceptable than deflation, but it can 
only succeed in so far as it pushes out more 
exports for the same amount of imports. 
That is why the device has to be combined 
with consequential measures to reduce 
domestic spending. The one really suc- 
cessful French postwar devaluation, of end- 
1958, was accompanied by stern budgetary 
retrenchment. If such consequential 
measures were not taken, or if they were 
inadequate, as Britain's were in 1949, the 
competitive edge initially provided by de- 
valuation would quickly work off.. External 
financial policy, in other words, can be no 
substitute for the — domestic finan- 
cial policy—or for industrial ement 
or ae soaka attitudes and the sont, Sante: 
ation is no magic panacea and it is no 

immick that would guarantee growth. 
ritain knows this as well as any country, 
which is why the authorities sensibly shrunk 
from it in 1957. The National Institute 
recognises that devaluation would rule out 
an “immediate policy” of} expanding de- 
mand: what reason is there to believe that 
the courage for the tough fiscal and wages 
policies that would be necegsary, which has 
been missing since 1949, would appear at 
a new switch of the exchange rate ? 


ws 


THE ECONOMY 


Consumption and Savings 


N its analysis of the internal ‘i 
the institute is less controversial. ' 
reckons that the main effects of the reduc- 
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tion in stockbuilding that has already 
reduced the level of industrial output may 
be spent by the second half of the year: 
with a strong and continuing rise in fixed 
investment and the chance of quite a size- 
able increase in consumer's expenditure, it 
foresees a rise of, say, 24 per cent in the 
gross domestic product from end-1960 to 
end-1961, and one of perhaps 4 per cent 
in industrial production. Within industry, 
the prospects for the manufacturers ol 
engineering capital goods, commercial 
vehicles and tractors are obviously bright: 
construction, where the order book is high 
but some materials are becoming scarce, 
may not achieve quite as much of an increase 
as in 1960. Relaxation of the restrictions 
on hire purchase is stimulating demand for 
cars somewhat already, and may do the 
same for durables ; but output of cars is 
unlikely to recover to last year’s peak levels, 
and the stocks of many durables are such 
as to absorb the effect of any recovery in 
demand without much effort on output for 
some months, 


PERSONAL INCOME 
AND SPENDING 


UE EXPENDITURE 
“> 1954 proas 


easonclly adpusted 


Mhe institute is forecasting a round of 
wage settlements roughly in’ line with that 
in cnhginecring, Le, rising by some § per 
cent ; a rise in total disposable income, by 
the end of 1961, of rather less than that ; 
and that people's spending will rise as much 
is their disposable incomes. This did not 
happen in 1960, largely it would appear 
through the effect of the curb on hire 
purchase: consumer debt stopped increas 
ing, though cash purchases of items such as 
durabl ‘ttayed at about the same level 
throughout the year. As the graph shows, 
personal savings rose significantly: by the 
third quarter of the year, to about 11 per 
cent of people's disposable income 


IN THE MARKETS 


Relief for Gilt-edged 


ISELY, the monetary authorities have 

handled their new year conversion 
quietly, showing signs of somewhat more 
flexibility in funding tactics. Their offers 
are confined to short bonds; there is no 
replacement for the § per cent Conversion 
19718, which were available from the official 


BUSINESS NOTES 


“tap” until Wednesday this week and, 
at the attractive yields at which the Govern- 
ment broker sold them, acted asa brake on 
the medium term market. Now the authori- 
ties appear to have recognised that there 
is no harm at this juncture in letting the 
gilt-edged market have a little steam. Cer 
tainly it would be anomalous to resume 
funding on a major scale just at the time 
when it seems sensible to relieve the 
liquidity problems of the banks 

The new gilt-edged issues are of two 
stocks, one for cash and one for conversion. 
Holders of the £796 million of 2} per cent 
Funding Loan 1956-61 are offered exchange 
on the maturity date in mid-April into a 
further tranche of 5} per cent Exchequer 
stock 1966 ; exchanges will be at par plus 
a cash payment of 10s. This stock would 
normally appeal to the banks, though in 
present circumstances most people would 
be surprised to see the banks convert into 
anything other than Treasury bills. The 
discount market holds hardly any of the 
maturing stock, though other institutional! 
holders may find the conversion attractive 
~and of course the “departments” will 
convert the holdings they have been gather- 
ing in. The cash offer is of a further tranche 
of £300 million of 4; per cent Conversion 
stock 1963, at 994, giving a gross redemp- 
tion yield of a shade over § cent ; applica- 
tions Opened and closed on Friday. This 
stock is designed mainly for the discount 
market, though many houses are holding 
larger bond portfolios than they like. Other 
investors may be attracted by the margin of 
almost one per cent or so that this two year 
stock offers over the Treasury bill rate, The 
official tap therefore consists of these two 
short-dated bonds, and the §4 per cent 
Treasury 2008-12, with nothing in 
between 

These conversion tactics were well re- 
ceived by the market, and most gilt-cdged 
stocks rose on Wednesday, with a fair turn 
over in “assented” Funding loan. The 
long-dated and irredeemable stocks, how 
ever, continued to be neglected; fear 
of, sales of War Loan by trustees is still a 
considerable influence. In the equity 
markets, activity has revived, with a fair 
volume of two way business. But prices 
have moved narrowly, despite the new burst 
of exuberance on Wall Street following 
President Kennedy's promises to pull the 
economy out of recession and still take care 


of the dollar 
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Wall Street Trusts 


Kennedy 
A correspondent cables 


: is now quite plain that whatever its 
political leanings, Wall Street has a lot 
of confidence in the new President. The 
market began rising from its October low 
point just before the election and has 
maintained a strong upward thrust ever 
since, The vigour in Mr Kennedy's State 
of the Union message found immediate 
response on the stock market. Sharp gains 
were scored on Monday in shipbuilding, 
missile, aircraft and electrical equipment 
stocks and prices rose in other sectors 
that could expect to benefit from a new 
federal spending programme. At midweck 
the Dow Jones industrial average was just 
thirty points below its all time peak of 684 
and 8§ points above its 1960 low. This 
latest rise has taken place despite the con- 
tinued deterioration in business; it indicates 
that investors still feel that the current 
recession will be short lived and that the 
recovery that follows will be strong and 
prolonged 

January was a very active month on the 
New York stock exchange. The volume 
of trading was heavier than in any month 
since October, 1957, and the heaviest for 
any January since 1929. The number of 
issues traded on Tuesday was 1,303, the 
largest on record for the Exchange. In the 
last few weeks the demand for stocks has 
been remarkably broad: instead of being 
confined to the “ recession proof” groups 
—utilities, food companies and the elec- 
troni¢s growth stocks—it has spread out to 
include “cyclical” issues in the steel, 
machine tools and other heavy industry 
groups that were largely ignored in 1960. 
In part this represents an attempt to seck 
out undervalued issues but in part it is 
another sign of the confidence of investors 
in the new Administration 

Most Wall Street analysts think that the 
market is now ripe for a correction of at 
least a minor kind. They point out that 
it has advanced very far in a relatively short 
tuume and that profit-taking is likely. But 
they do not expect anything more than a 
minor setback, for many individual and 
institutional investors have funds available 
and are once again seized by the appeal of 
equities. The real danger is not a decline, 
which is likely to be limited, but a new 
buying wave which could push up stock 
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prices to a vulnerable level. For while it 
seems likely that the economy will improve, 
Wall Street now seems to be expecting a 
brand new boom of major proportions, 


STEEL 


Pinch on Sheet 


‘<7 sheet steel makers are finally begin- 

ning to feel the effects of the recession 
in the motor industry; the cushion of 
imports that had been warding off the blow 
has become deflated. But the effect on 
output has been far from drastic ; the Steel 
Company of Wales has put 2,000 of its pro- 
duction workers onto a 38-hour weck, 
instead of 42 hours, while John Summers 
states that it is cutting its output for the 
next few weeks to a level 1§ per cent below 
that of a year ago. Working hours will be 
cut after discussions with union representa- 
tives. Richard Thomas and Baldwins, how- 
ever, has yet to announce any reduction in 
hours. With car output cut by 60 per cent, 
it is surprising that the steel mills have not 
had to cut output before ; but they have 
been able to switch some output to plate, for 
example, and SCOW has used some sheet 
intended for the motor industry in the clec- 
trolytic tinning baths. The cuts in tinplate 
production, which result from the difficulty 
of getting enough export orders from the 
southern hemisphere during the closed 
season for canning in Britain, have been 
concentrated on the older plant, 

Some further cuts in sheet output seem 
likely before demand begins to recover ; 
steel sheet loses ductility if stored fog long; 
stocks are now big enough to provide some 
insulation from increasing consumption. 
Though car output already shows signs of 
rising, with Pressed Steel putting several 
hundred men—believed to be making 
bodies for Rootes—back onto a five-day 
week, there seems little chance of any rapid 
and large increase in the demand for sheet. 
But orders from the motor industry for the 
third and fourth quarters of this year are 
encouraging ; the industry believes that its 
output will rise during the year. Export 
prospects are not encouraging, however, 
with continental makers engaged in com- 
petitive price-cutting. 

Apart from the sheet and tinplate mills, 
the steel industry remains at capacity 
operation; but the chairmen of United 
Steel and Dorman Long, Sir Walter Benton 
Jones and Sir Ellis Hunter, have both 
emphasised that increased costs—especially 
the rise in the price of coal—were reducing 
profit margins this year, though they were 
both confident that output would refhain 
high-—as the investment and building boom 
should ensure for the heavy end of the 
industry. 


THE RAILWAYS 


New Formula and 
Old Facts 


‘ 
LARMING swings of the pendulum from 
“ centralisation ” to “ decentralisation ” 


solve no transport problems.’ Mr Marples, 


BU@INESS NOTES 


indeed, made it clear enough last Monday 
in opening the debate on the Government's 
white paper on the future of nationalised 
transport* that the new structure for the 
railways would have a high degree of 
centralised power. That this was likely to 
be in the nature of things for an organisa- 
tion bankrupt in both cash and prestige had 
always made the Government's pretensions 
of solving the railways’ problem by repeated 
incantations of “ decentralis: " seem more 
than a litle unrealistic. Mr Marples made 
no bones abour the centralisation of power 
—under the Minister. As Mr Aubrey Jones 
observed (in a speech that will have made 
him few friends on the Government 
benches, simply because it was the best con- 
tribution on transport from either side for 
many a year) it remains to be seen whether 
a new railway board will be treated by the 
Minister as a reasonably autonomous cor- 
poration or whether the Post Office pattern 
presumably without the commercial free- 
dom that the GPO now enjoys) will prevail, 

At several pbdints, the Minister gave a 
typical performance. He washed his hands 
of responsibility for the Transport Com- 
mission's reappraisal of its modernisation 
plan in 1959. Since he “ disagreed ” with 
the forecasts, he ordered a “ thorough stock- 
taking © and a “ pause “ on new investment. 
He regards the allocation of investment as 
“ increasingly” a matter for the Minister, 
who is responsible to Parliament and who 
also “ oversees a wider field "—including 
roads. It will be interesting to hear more 
of the “improved methods of investment 
allocation ” that the Ministry of Transport 
is developing. Central investment decisions, 
national wages settlements, and the pursuit 
of an “ effective national system” of rail- 
ways are not incompatible with vigorous, 
regional operating boards (are these to be 
wholly full-time: if so, why?) but the 
chances of the effective decentralisation 
that the Government seemed to be wanting 
when they set up the Stedeford committee 
cannot be rated high. 

It remains to be seen how ready, in 
practice, the Government will be to observe 
complete freedom for railway charges and 
fares (save in the London area). Mr Aubrey 
Jones welcomed that freedom, as all 
who approach this as a problem in prices 
and costs must do ; but his realism about it 
put the Minister on the precise spot: 

Which of the two unpopularities do the 

Government prefer-—the unpopularity of 

secing fares and charges rise, or the ‘odium 

of so mismanaging the railways that they 
have permanently to subsidise them ? 
We have, indeed, heard promises of 
freedom so often before. 


The First Write-off 
ne railways have been the Minister's 
prisoner for too many years to justify 
any optimism about a sudden burst of free- 
dom and a new release of energy. Their 
total deficit in 1961 is put at £103 million, 
and will be covered, as in recent years, out 


*See The Economist, December 24, 1960, 


pages 1296 and 1331. 
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of public funds. The railways’ capital is to 
be reorganised so that only £400 million 
of the outstanding £1,600 million remains 
as a specific liability ; £800 million will be 
a contingent doubtful debt; and {400 
million is to be written off. A saving of 
£40 million in interest will result for the 
raitways—not for the taxpayer, who con- 
tinues to find in the form of interest on 
dead capital what he has not been prepared 
to find in fares and charges. 

Mr Marples’s scepticism about the finan- 
cial outcome of the modernisation plan pre- 
vented him, naturally enough, from offering 
any estimate of when the railways might 
earn their keep. Allowing for reduced 
interest charges, there will be larger current 
deficits over the next two years for the 
Exchequer to finance ; the present object 
is to instil real hope of achieving solvency 
and the resolution to attain it. One of the 
greatest dangers here is ministerial inter- 
ference. Mr Marples is allowing the clectri- 
fication of the London-Crewe-Manchester- 
Liverpool line to proceed, after a delay of 
some months. Perhaps the only good that 
may have come from that is the recent 
sharp reminder to some electrical manufac- 
turing concerns in this country that the 
technology of modern electric traction is 
more advanced than they scem to have 
realised, 


LEYLAND MOTORS 


Beyond the Merger 


& Leyland Motors’ bid for Standard- 
Triumph International goes through, as 

it is likely to do, Leyland will have to absorb 
S-TT’s losses into its accounts this year. 
S-TI expects to carn some profit later this 
year, but not cnough to make good the sub- 
stantial losses it has recently been making. 
Leyland, however, should be able to carry 
the loss without much difficulty, for after a 
record year in which sales rose by a third 
and trading profits by about two-thirds the 
number of unexecuted orders at the end of 
last September was considerably hi 
than the year before, Leyland is pushi 
up its overseas sales, for its directors believe 
there is little room for further expansion in 
the home market. The chairman, Sir Henry 
Spurrier, says that additional productive 
capacity—which together with the longer 
term credits demanded by overseas cus- 
tomers is putting a strain upon resources— 
will have to be directed towards forcign 
markets. 

The absorption of S-TI may help in this 
re . But the bid, Sir Henry says, takes 
a term view. High and increasing 
capital outlays on manufacturing capacity 
and on sales, service and assembly facilities 
throughout the world call for the biggest 
pi turnover to ensure a profit and 

usi can be increased, without adding 


much to administrative expenses, 
a wide range of products. Thus 
sees S-TT's production of cars and light 
commercial vehicles as a complement to its 


own output of heavy vehicles. There is, 
wo, Sir Henry said, the possibility 
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“ filling in the intermediate vehicle range.” 
Demand for the maximum carrying capacity 
vehicles has remained fairly constant, but 
the demand for lighter vehicles and for 
highly specialised heavy vehicles has been 
rising and, presumably, development will 
follow. where demand leads. But it may 
‘ take up to five years to develop and to begin 
selling vehicles in this intermediate range, 
though Sir Henry hopes that the reorganisa- 
tion consequent upon the merger will not 
take more than two. Two years to sort out 
what Leyland and S-TI already have and 
another three to develon something new 
seems a realistic estimat: to put before 
shareholders who may be called upon to 
provide fresh capital before that time is out. 


AIR_ CARGO 


Planning a Fresh Start 


LITTLE-PUBLICISED meeting of airlines 
A that has been in progress in Paris for 
the past fortnight is expected to lay th 
foundations for a new pattern of air freight 
harges before it breaks up this weekend, 
this tume the airlines mean business. Ait 
freight, which pays so much less than the 
valent in pounds weight of passenger 
has been up till now a sideline for 
st OF But the trend in aircraft 
ign, from the long-range Boeings to the 
hort-range Vanguards, has now shifted 
towards providing unusually large freight 
capacity so that the airline can balance fluc- 
tuations in passenger bookings by making up 
with freight. The result is that airlines may 
find themselves operating at a loss unless 
they succeed in attracting a fair volume of 
cargo—more than is likely to be offered at 
the present unattractive charges. (Inside 
the United States, where air freight is 
developing rapidly, charges are much lower 
than international rates.) 

All international airlines are agreed that 
big cuts are necessary to attract more air 
freight ; they are divided on the best ways 
of making them. Freight has been attracted 
into the air in the past by appealing direct 
to the producer and offering special rates 
for different types of goods. Some airlines 
want to continue on these lines ; others want 
to change the system for one offering dis- 
counts for large consignments, without 
regard to what they hold. This, say their 
critics, would put the airlines at the mercy 
of the forwarding agents who would be 
responsible for consolidating innumerable 
small packages into one big parcel in order 
to qualify for the lower rate. At the time 
The Economist went to press it was still not 
clear which side would win. 


WTALOL 


{ 


HIRE PURCHASE 
IBA Rallies Round 


EMBERSHIP of the Industrial Bankers’ 
Association did not prevent Hillvic 
Finance, a hire purchase company operating 
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in and around Bournemouth, from accept- 
ing unsound business ; but it does look as 
though it will save the £200,000 left on 
deposit by the public, which is threatened 
by a loss that has already swallowed the 
entire share capital. Under the auspices of 
the Association a plan has been prepared 
to meet the claims of creditors—nothing 
can be done for the shareholders. Capital 
Finance, a company associated with 
Guinness, Mahon and actively looking for 
new outlets, is to take over the share capital 
for no consideration. It will make available 
up to £ 30,000 to meet Hillvic’s losses. The 
directors of Hillvic, who have been the 
principle shareholders, have given their 
guarantee for a further £20,000; and if 
the loss exceeds these sums, ten other 
deposit taking members of IBA will accept 
responsibility for an additional {£50,000 
The alternative to these proposals is liquida- 
tion, which is likely to result in substantial 
losses for all creditors. 
Bigger losses in hire 
occurred " 


purchase have 
the past year, and it is possibk 
that some houses have received behind-the 
scenes support ; but this is the first time that 
finance accepted 
responsibility in this way. The operation 
enhances the standing of the Industrial 
Bankers’ Association and adds to the worth 
of its badge. It is true that Hillvic failed 
in spite of the Association’s formal rules 
controlling the ratio of borrowed funds to 
capital at five to one and setting minimum 
liquidity at 10 per cent of deposits. But 
no rules can prevent the finance of unsound 
business. The important thing is that IBA 
has shown that its members take their 
association seriously 


houses have collective 


Effect of Relaxations 


| Bree month's relaxations in hire pur- 
chase restrictions brought a consider- 
able fillip to the trade in used cars and a 
more modest one to sales of new cars. This 
general impression is confirmed by the 
figures of Hire Purchase Information of 
contracts recorded in January. The pre- 
cise effect of the relaxations cannot be 
assessed since they came in the middle of 
the month, but the monthly totals are them- 
selves sharply higher. Hire purchase sales 
of used cars rose from the depressed 
December level of 39,486 to §3,785—very 
close to the figure in January, 1960. Hire 
purchase sales of new cars, at 9,881, were 
almost half as large again as in December, 
though 40 per cent down on the year. These 
figures suggest that new cars are selling 
rather faster than some observers had 
estimated. The same broad pattern of a 
sharp revival in secondhand sales and a 
smaller one in new vehicles is apparent for 
motor cycles. ‘ 

The voluntary agreement‘ by the big 
houses in the FHA to keep their terms 
on older cars somewhat more strictly than 
the law itself requires is now under test. 
They are facing some competition from 
garages advertising “ three years to pay on 
all cars,” with the finance provided either 
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directly or by a finance house outside the 
associations. The Industrial Bankers Asso- 
ciation expects its members to adhere to 
the FHA terms, though it has now decided 
not to establish (and register) a formal 
agreement 


TRUSTEE BILL 


Possible Amendments 


0 | ‘HE second reading of the Trustee In- 


vestments Bill in the House of 
Commons last week brought suggestions 
that trustees should be given wider general 
powers over the investment of trust funds 
than the 50-50 rule would give them under 
the bill, But the Government spokesmen 
indicated that they considered the §0 per 
cent limit for equities to be fundamental 
and would be unwilling to go back on 
this principle. Mr Anthony Barber, the 
Economic Secretary to the Treasury, did, 
however, promise an amendment to make 
it Clear that the courts, if they saw fit, could 
give piurticular trustees wider powers than 
those contained in the bill 
In addition, there was some 
the machinery of the bil] 


criticism of 
ind. in particular 
attention was drawn to the puzzles set by 
Clause 3. Broadly this gives the trustee 
three choices : first, he can rest completely 
on the powers of investment given in the 
trust instrument ; secondly, he can use in 
full the general powers under the bill ; and 
thirdly, which is where confusion comes in, 
he may try to use the two sets of powers 
jointly. 

Answering these criticisms, the Solicitor- 
General, Sir Jocelyn Simon, said more than 
once that the limitation on the proportion 
of the fund which could be held in equities 
was fundamental ; but he was conscious of 
the “ universal hostility which Clause 3 
evoked. The Government, he added, was 
willing to consider alternative methods of 
implementing the principle of the bill and 
he noted “ a general and, indeed, a universal 
feeling that we should sacrifice some flexi- 
bility, if necessary, in order to achieve 
greater simplicity and lucidity.” This could 
be achieved in Clause 3 if trustees were 
given a simple choice between the powers 
conferred by their trust instruments and 
those conferred by the bill. The committee 
stage will show whether the Government 
will adopt this way out of the confusion. 


Getting More Integrated 


byw bid for British Xylonite— 
five Distillers shares for every two in 
British Xylonite—seems aimed at giving the 
company a more direct share in the pros- 
perity of the fabricating end of the industry 
than is provided by Distillers’ present 50: 
per cent holding in Xylonite’s main sub- 
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Middle East Commerce 
a big future ahead 


More factories, roads, dams, bridges, irrigation canals, 
airports big new projects are being started in Aden, 
Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Tunisia and the Egyptian 
and Syrian Regions of the U.A.R. 


The Arab Bank was established in this arca in 1930 
and has been playing a vital role in its economic 
development. lis fully paid up capital of £5,500,000 
is larger than that of any other bank in the Middle 
East and North Africa, The 45 branches of the Arab 
Bank are distributed among the most important 
business centres throughout the Arab world 


The Arab Bank can serve your interests in the best 
possible way. It is happy to give. you useful informa- 
tion, introductions and service 

Capital and Reserves £10,000,000 


Assets £105,000,000 


ARAB BANK 


LIMITED 


Registered Office: Jerusalem, Jordan 
HEAD OFFICE: AMMAN, JORDAN 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Capital 
Jor enterprising 
businesses 
IS PROVIDED BY 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND COMMERCIAL 
KINANCE 
CORPORATION 
LIMITED 


in the form of long-period loans 
on fixed terms and share capital 
—preference and ordinary. 
Shareholders: 
The English and Scottish Banks 


The booklet ‘Capital for Business’ 


will be sent on request 


HEAD OFFICE 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London EC2 


National 8621/5 


and branches in industrial centres 
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In the beginning ...men of long service 
and much knowledge prepare the way. 
Efficient planning of the stowage is essential 
for good out-turn. 


Harrison Line 


Shipowners for over a century. A fleet of 40 ships serving THE WEST INDIES 
S. & £. AFRICA - U.S. GULF PORTS - MEXICO - THE SPANISH MAIN 


~ 


THOS. @ J. HARRISON LTD., MERSEY CHAMBERS, LIVERPOOL. FOUNTAIN HOUSE, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, &£.C.3. 
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sidiary BX Plastics. The stiffening competi- 
tion in the industry seems to be hitting the 
plastic producers like Distillers more than 
the fabricators, because much of it comes 
from increased imports of plastics materials 
for fabricating. This may well make Dis- 
tillers anxious to obtain an assured outlet 
fer some of its production, and to get a 
bigger share in the fabricator’s profits. The 
market for the older plastics seems to be that 
in which the going is toughest ; sales of 
polystyrene sheet—which is made by Dis- 
tillers’ subsidiary Distrene and by BX 
Plastics—are the worst hit. But demand for 
the newer plastics such as polypropylene and 
high-density polythene—of which Distillers 
is the only large-scale British producer until 
the new Shell plant starts operation—is 
reported to be high. 

British Xylonite is off of the biggest com- 
panies in the processing and fabricating side 
of the plastics industry, where there are still 
many small firms, and into which the big 
material producers have yet to penctrate 
far. It is also the oldest ; when it was 
founded in 1877 to make cellulose nitrate it 
was the first producer of plastics in Britain, 
and it has remained a producer of cellulose 
materials until the present. It produces 
plastic goods for sale to the consumer, such 
as tooth brushes and combs, and industry, 
such as polythene bottles and bags and 
mouldings for cars and refrigerators; in 


AIxk TRANSPORT 


Old Men’s Dreams 


ost of aviation’s veterans have been 
builders aircraft. Sir Percy 
Hunting, 75 years old and just retired, is 
ane of the few who can speak from the 
other side of the fence as owner and 
operator of an airline. Last week he read 
a paper to the Institution of Production 
Engineers that contained much sound and 
unpalatable advice to the middle-aged 
managers who run the air transport busi- 
ness today. He said that their overheads 
were too high, their offices too big wiih 
“altogether too many expensive frills 
associated with the actual support of air- 
line operations ” and a “ tendency for addi- 
tional staff to creep up on management.” 
And why, asked Sir Percy, coming nearer 
home, did the two nationalised corpora- 
tions maintain two separate engineering 
bases side by side at London Airport? 
(The reply to this was a\splutter of wrath.) 
Then he had a look at the actual cost of 
flying an acroplane. There were only two 
ways. of bring this down, cheaper aero- 
planes or more passengers. The chance 
of any dramatic fall in the flying bill 
seemed to him small ; so what about get- 
ting in more passengers? Whether Sir 
Percy should really be encouraged to 
suggest that the distance between seats 


But the injection moulding 
machines that are used to make most of the 
plastic articles bought by the public or 
industry may cost only {£9-10,000 or so 
each and there are many small firms in 
this branch of the industry. 

The producers of plastic materials have 
generally left it to these smaller firms to 
make goods from their products, because 
the markets are so diverse that no one can 
hope to exploit them all effectively. But the 
degree of interest in the final product varies. 
up to now Imperial Chemical Industries has 
shown rather more than other plastic pro- 
ducers, making pvc-coated materials for 
the motor industry and for furnishings, 
while its subsidiaries make polythene film 
and tube, and work in reinforced plastics. 
Shell and Monsanto both have their only 
fabricating interest in foamed polystyrene 
sheet for insulation, and both acquired it 
recently; this is probably the fastest-expand- 
ing use for polystyrene, and one that they 


hours on end, is a moot point that depends 
on the length of the individual person’s 
legs. Sir Percy is not so large a man as, 
for example, Mr Peter Maseficld, who 
confessed to having yelped aloud with 
cramp in at least one theatre. But his 
suggestion that airlines could carry stand- 
ing passengers is a serious and sensible 
one ; there are people who would rather 
stand than sit in some of the seats now 
provided, and who would gladly do so if 
this meant cheaper tickets, as Sir Percy 
intended it should. 

Sir Percy foresaw air transport being 
divided during the next twenty years into 
two classes, the express service using 
supersonic aircraft, and cheaper, much 
slower flights using aircraft designed 
exclusively with cheap flying in mind. 
Many people in aviation hope to see this 


A Not Unpleasant Stretch 


or the United States and British 

governments the rising tide of uranium 
purchases they had earlier contracted to 
accept from South Africa’s gold mines, when 
a shortage of uranium rather than surplus 
was expected in the 19608, have become an 
increasing embarrassment. For South 
Africa, with its foreign reserves falling 
steeply in 1960 and now precariously 
balanced at the £80-{90 million level, the 
valuable uranium export carni of £50 
million a year had become indispensable. 
For South Africa to agree to a stretch-out 
in deliveries and earnings over the next ten 
years instead of the contracted next five was 
feasible only if its full impact on forei 
earnings could be mitigated. To ‘lessen 
immediate impact the British Govern- 
ment has apparently agreed to re-lend to 


come about, but they could be pinning 
their faith on a will o” the wisp. Sir 
Percy himself seemed to give the argu- 
ment away when a much younger ques- 
tioner, who spoke in support of the 
so-called cheap, slow aircraft, was gently 
rebuked with the reminder that a genera- 
tion was now growing up to whom speed 
was a natural and normal part of life and 
who would not take kindly to the sug- 
gestion that they should go back to the 
old, slow ways of two or three hundred 
miles an hour. 


One advantage of retirement is the 
freedom that it gives to speak one’s mind ; 
Sir Percy would probably have expressed 
much the sarne views about the potentiali- 
ties of air freight while he was running 
his own airline (to which Sir George 
Edwards sourly commented that air 
freight had been ‘ just around the corner’ 
for as long as he could remember). But 
he might not have Been quite so sour 
about the, in his view, quite fictitious cost- 
ing system followed by airlines and used 
by them as a basis for fixing fares; nor 
about government intervention in air 
transport; nor about the propriety of 
putting a good many of today’s airline 
operators out of business. Sir Percy has 
laid himself open to being called a wise 
old bird or a silly old duffer, according to 
whether one agrees or disagrees with him. 
In an industry where the corporation man 
is in the ascendant, this is something for 
which to be truly grateful. 
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the uranium producers amounts equivalent 
to the contractual repayments of loans made 
under the old contracts to cover the full costs 
of the uranium plants. 

Equally difficult were the problems arising 
from the varying effect which a stretch-out 
would have on different producers, some of 
them low-cost operators with gold produc- 
tion to help their overheads and others high- 
cost producers with uranium as their main 
revenue. Nor was it reasonable to expect 
that ‘the Combined Development Agency 
would agree to continue the cost-plus basis 
for pricing beyond the original contract 
expiry dates. At the same time the industry 
recognised that to refuse a stretch-out after 
the Cunadians had carlier agreed to one 
would not help South Africa to win 
contracts after the agreements expired. 

After months of behind-the-scenes nego- 
tiations in London and Johannesburg the 
general outline of the industry’s immediate 
prospect is becoming clearer. Final delivery 
and payment will now be in 1970 instead 
of 1966. For the next six years the Agency 
will buy an average of 3,733 tons per annum 
instead of 4,72§ tons but a total of §,953 
tons will then be bought between 1967 and 
1970, making up the same total of 28,350 
tons originally planned for 1961 to 1966. 
The most important results, to the relief 
of anxious shareholders, is that the industry 
‘will emerge stronger than before even 
though it will have to wait longer to get 
all the money in and will probably have to 
accept an average price lower than the 
dverage of the old cost-plus basis. The 
reason is that what is lost on the revenuc 
roundabout will apparently be more than 
made, good by the reduction in costs result- 
ing from the enforced rationalisation which 
involves a switch of quotas from high-cost 
to low-cost uranium producers. The new 
contracts, should help the South African 
uranium industry eventually to face the free 
market conditions that will prevail from 
1970 when civihan demand for the metal, 
tis hoped, will revive 


GOLD MINES 


No Closures Without 
Consent 


Be two gold producers who abruptly 
announced they yould stop develop- 
ment and allow their operations to run down 
following the rejection of their plea for 
financial help by Ghana seem to have made 


a tactical mustake. Whether from alarm or 
pique, the government of Ghana has pub- 
lished a Mines (Abandonment) Bill, which 
is short, severe and retrospective. The 
mines’ first concern now is to secure the 
abandonment of that particular Bill, at least 
in its present form, before it becomes estab- 
lished law, and the chairmen of both 
companies have been engaged in a bout of 
tough bargaining with the Ghanaian 
government. Mines cannot now be, shut 
down without government approval; if 
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permission is refused, the concession may 
be surrendered, but that might be made 
subject to confiscatory penalties ; compensa- 
tion—“ if any ”"— is possibly intended to 
be unsatisfactory and a penalty of up to ten 
years’ imprisonment would be prescribed 
for the “second degree felony” of contra- 
vening the Act. A 30 per cent wage increase 
ordered for miners last summer, which 
made some ore reserves unpayable and 
further development inadvisable, precipi- 
tated the trouble. Amalgamated Banket 
Areas had already secured an interest-free 
loan of £450,000 in instalments over three 
years. But no further help was forthcom- 
ing: Bibiani’s plea was rejected because it 
had been paying a dividend to shareholders 
(it was incurring a loss in the final quarter 
of 1960) and because it is connected with 
Ashanti Goldfields, a profitable producer. 

Ashanti’s connection with Bibiani dates 
from 1927, when most of Bibiani’s highest 
grade ore had been worked out—it had lain 
derelict for many years. It was saved by 
the building of a road and reopened by the 
management of Ashanti, which still holds 
14 per cent of Bibiani’s capital and shares 
the same board. Ashanti seems threatened 
by the Bill, whose professed aim is to pre- 
vent ore, which may one day become 
payable again, from being lost through the 
elimination of safety pillars, the removal 
of plant and flooding, following a decision 
to close the mine. Permission to close 
would not be given unless a working could 
“never again” be operated economically. 
A marginally profitable concession cannot 
be surrendered while a “ highly ” profitable 
one continues to be worked ; and this veto 
extends to companies whose interests are 
“bound up” with the concession holder 


COCOA AND COFFEE — 
Keeping it Dark 


EPRESENTATIVES of African countrics 

have held urgent and possibly signif- 
cant discussions on ways of buttressing 
prices of two of their continent’s most 
important exports, cocoa and coffee ; but if 
they have plans that could bring substantial 
relief to flagging prices, they are not pre- 
pared to say very much about them. 
Members of the executive committee of the 
newly formed Inter-African Coffee Organ- 
isation, who met in Paris last week, agreed 
to urge the adoption of a common policy 
to protect coffee prices. Their communiqué 
claimed that such a policy—did it refer to 
unspecified recommendations or to the 
policy’s commonness ?—would best achieve 
their immediate aim. The definition of their 
aim, however, was revealing: they want a 
gradual, though moderate recovery in 
prices. They have presumably agreed that 
the competitive lowering of reserve prices 
that brought Uganda robustas down to just 
over 120s. a cwt cif. London last summer 
should not recur. At the current level of 
prices—145s. a cwt for delivery in March 
—the Uganda Marketing Board is not 
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quite covering what it pays to growers ; a 
moderate recovery in prices would be 
opportune. But any grandiose scheme for 
hoisting robusta prices has been avoided ; 
the British East Africa territories, for one, 
would have opposed it. Robusta’s best 
selling point is its cheapness compared with 
other coffees, and low prices seem necessary 
to encourage new drinkers to swallow the 
embarrassing increase in world coffee pro- 
duction. 

After an emergency meeting in Accra las? 
week to consider the slide in cocoa prices, 
representatives of Ghana and Nigeria 
voiced their resolve to take concerted action 
to save the situation: up to that point, 
their drums had been beaten in marked 
discord. When their joint selling agency 
in London was forced to abandon the stand 
it made on the 200s. a cwt line for 
Ghanaian cocoa, Nigeria withdrew from the 
market to the benefit of Ghana who sold on. 
Nigeria soon returned—on a selective basis, 
it was said, pending the formulation of a 
united selling pokcy with Ghana—and cocoa 
for March delivery has fallen to 172s, a cwt. 
So far, Ghana has resisted pressure to join a 
stabilisation scheme championed by Brazil 
and Nigeria, but officials in Ghana have 
recently expressed growing concern at the 
fall in prices. On Monday, the committee 
set up to study cocoa stabilisation policies 
under the umbrella of the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organisation may be shown 
what Ghana and Nigeria have up their 
sleeves. But no action might be taken before 
a full meeting of the cocoa study group to be 
held in April, and the crop estimates are still 
mounting : the latest puts world output at 
1,166,000 tons this season, with production 
in Ghana 110,000 tons higher at 430.000 
tons 


SILVER 


Dwindling Stocks, 
Rising Price 


HE price of silver in the London market 
has risen no further this week, but at 
79id, a fine ounce it is at its highest level for 
over a year. The demand has been wide- 
spread. The London market has recently 
had to satisfy fairly persistent coinage 
requirements from France, Switzerland, 
Austria and Sweden. In addition the 
industrial demand tends to expand with the 
increased utilisation of silver in the elec- 
trical and electronics industries. Silver 
supplies come not only from current pro- 
duction but from stocks in the hands of 
monetary authorities ; and these have been 
diminishing. The stocks derived from the 
demonetisation of silver coins in the United 
Kingdom after the war and made available 
to the market through the Bank of England 
are dwindling, and sales from this quarter 
are now much smaller than they were in 
19§9 and the first part of 1960. 
A bigger influence is the steady ebbing 
of reserves of free silver in the United States 
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In the first year of 

insuring their export business 
a firm of marine machinery 
manufacturcrs shipped goods 
to the value of { 12,000. 

In nine years this ark 
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An exporter of textile it i ot Oo s— jum rates lower than ever before. 
en te Export credit insurance not only protects exporters from loss—at premi 


with ECGD four years ago Every ECGD policyholder benefits from ECGD’s up-to-the-minute files on over 140,000 overseas buyers 


tlalieaianan and unrivalled economic intelligence on cach overseas market: the insured exporter can thus offer com- 
to over £4 sultions in the petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 
following year. He is now 


insuring Wasinaes wart to export credit financing. No matter what or where you export, ECGD insurance can help you in more 
over £6 multions per annum. ways than you realise. Write or ring your local ECGD man now. 


~ EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH |8G°G:1b 


ECGD is a Govenanent Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 


et up to help exporters, 

[ts services ave fully explained 

1 the booklet “Payment Secured’. 
Write for a free copy. 


HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, 5.C.2 
BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELPAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD 
BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, SHEFFIELD 





Clearly, outstandingly the best Sunday 
newspaper for you. And 3,000,000 readers 
will tell you why. The sale of this fastest- 
growing Sunday newspaper has increased 
by 66°. in the past five years. 
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Sunday Best in daterest 


SEPARATE MAGAZINE SECTION 
with articles by leading personalities 
Film, Book, Theatre and Television 
reviews by the foremost team: of critics. 
Homen'’s Features, Children’s Features, 
Holiday, Travel and Home matters 
So much to entertain you, Se much to 
keep you well informed. 


Sunday Best in Sport 

Brian Glanville, Vivian Jenkins. 
Morgan, lan Peebles, Henry Longhw 
Rover Mortimer, these are just 


re rop names vow Hl find in the big 


‘ 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT NEWSPAPERS 


Its ever-growing readership proves it 
eunes= sevenens ces nesens seceeesecenesecses 


es SUNDAY TIMES 
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OUR MIXTURE 
That's the motto with 
want data processins 
,r business exactly, flexibl 
» faithful pace with 1 


are the peopie 


For LC-T make the widest ranve of data 
processing equipment in Britain— punched 
cards and computers, They have been in data 
processing. for fifty vears. Today their 
machines are used by customers ranging 
from a small nurseryman to a company as 


large as Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 


For constructive advice on data processing 
that’s compounded to your business recipe, 
phone your tocal I-CT office or write to 
us now.’ 


I-C-'T DATA PROCESSING 
International Computers and Tabulators Limited 


‘ PARK IA 


LA \ 
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Treasury. During 1960 these have fallen 
from 175 million to 123 million ounces. 
The US Treasury has to maintain in silver 
an amount equal to the silver certificates in 
circulation calculated at the monetary price 
of $1.29 a fine ounce. Any silver that it 
holds in excess of this it is free to sell in 
the market at 91} cents an ounce. The US 
Treasury also stands ready to buy domestic- 
ally mined silver at 90} cents an ounce. 
This was originally a highly subsidised 
price ; but it now has become the world 
price because the world market has come 
to depend on US Treasury stocks of silver 
to meet the gap between consumption and 
other supplies of silver which has persisted 
for some years. 

Some of the recent buying of silver has 
been for stockpiling by industry in response 
to rumours that the new Administration 
may repeal the Silver Act of 1934 and ban 
Treasury sales of surplus silver. Another 
possibility, which has contrary bearish 
implications, is that when the US Adminis- 
tration publishes its specific measures to 
deal with the balance of payments it may 
announce not only the freeing of gold 
which now serves as backing for currency 


BUSINESS NOTES 
notes, but a similar liberalisation or 
abandonment of the reserve requirements 
for silver certificates. Before securing Con- 
gressional assent to such a move, the 
Administration would probably have to 
overcome the opposition of the “silver 
senators,” representing the western mining 
interests, who still constitute a lobby far 
more powerful than that supporting gold. 


Pennies on the 
Sheep’s Back 


RADFORD topmakers are asking up to 4d. 

a lb more for tops than in December 

and, after a pause to simulate surprise, spin- 
ners are doing business on these terms. 
Many manufacturers sense that if the bot- 
tom in wool prices has not been reached, 
at least it is not far off, and those who, like 
Montague Burton, bought substantially in 
soft markets, now think they have bought 


The New European Tariffs 


HE six common market countries took 

two steps forward at the beginning of 
this year towards their goal of a customs 
union : 

1. Tariffs on industrial goods waded 
between the members were reduced by 
10 per cent, making a total of 30 per cent 
since the Common Market was introduced 
in January, 1958. 

2. A first series of adjustments was 
made in tariffs against the outside world 
to bring them towards the eventual com- 
mon tariff. 

Together the two sets of moves mean a 
significant increase in discrimination 
between goods produced inside the com- 
munity and those from outside. 

To make the pill more palatable to out- 
siders, however, the Six have decided that 
the outer tariff shall be provisionally re- 
duced by 20 per cent in anticipation of the 
Gatt negotiations which open this spring 
in Geneva. It is towards this lower future 
tariff that the adjustments have been 
made. 

National tariffs which were within 15 
per cent above and below the new tariff 
(notional common tariff minus 20 per 
cent) have been replaced by it. The dif- 
ference between it and other national 
tariffs of the members has been reduced 
by 30 per cent. If neither case, however, 
have tariffs which were higher than the full 
future common tariff been reduced below 
this level. 

The changes for Germany are compli- 
cated by the fact that the effective German 
tariff was reduced unilaterally by 25 per 


cent below the official rate of January, 
1957—the rate used as the basis for the 
common inarket calculations. Because the 
tariff had been reduced already the effect 
of the 30 per cent internal reduction for 
the Six has been small. But there were 
important increases in the tariff against 
outsiders on January 1st this year. 

The net effect of all this has been a 
further reduction in a good many French 
and Italian tariffs towards the outside 
world; an increase in some Benelux and 
West German tariffs and a reduction in 
some others. In these two regions 
increases have been significant in certain 
important groups, including cars, chemi- 
cals and engineering products; there have 
been reductions in the external tariffs on 
some other ‘industrial products and on 
some foodstuffs. But because tariffs within 
the Six are coming down rapidly, discrimi- 


SOME SAMPLE TARIFFS 


and a recovery in November’s rate of pro- 
duction was not fully lost in December. So 
far this season, low prices for tops in 
Bradford have induced topmakers to set low 
buying limits at Dominion wool auctions, 
and Ja buyers have run away with 
most of Australia’s wool. Last year imports 
of wool retained in Britain were smaller 
than for many years at 600 million Ib, and 
wool stocks of 224 million Ib at the 
November were 33 million lb less 

year before. retail sales of 

types of clothing could fall y in 
recession and production has recently 

signs of slackening, a high level of produc- 
tion is assured in many sections of the 
industry for some months ahead. 


nation is increasing even where the 
outer tariff is also, more slowly, being 
reduced. 

The retention of the 20 per cent cut in 
the common tariff, which was agreed by 
the Community in May, will depend in 
part on how other countries reciprocate in 
the Gatt negotiations. If, in particular, 
Britain and the United States agree to 
make cuts of similar magnitude the Com- 
munity may, it has indicated in somewhat 
vague terms, offer to negotiate about a fur- 
ther 20 per cent cut. 

Quetas on industrial products traded 
within the Community have | been 
enlarged, as a step towards the complete 
abolition of quantitative restrictions on 
industrial goods traded within the Com- 
munity. This is scheduled for the end 
of 1961. Certain quotas on agricultural 
trade inside the common market were also 
enlarged on January Ist, and certain tariffs 
on agricultural products were reduced. 

The table below compares former 
national tariffs. with those now in effect. 
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British buyers might now start to bid 
more competitively at auctions. In other 
countries, too ; excessive stocks at the initial 
stages of manufacture, which had been 
clogging the industry’s circulation and 
brought low wool prices at a time of con- 
tinuing high manufacturing activity, have 
been shifted. Fears that Japan might drop 
out of ‘the auctions early in the second half 
of the season are proving groundless, and 
singe the Australian sales were resumed, 
wool prices have recovered December's 
losses, and the rally appears to be 
strengthening. The November-December 
peak—miserable as it was—has already been 
regained ; crossbred 50's have risen to 68d. 
a Ib, equalling the closing value last season. 


New Zealand and South Africa have 
ceded absolute control of the International 
Wool Secretariat—and therefore its vastly 
expanded campaign for promoting wool 
sales—to Australia. A secondary campaign 
to persuade the Australian wool growers to 
foot their share—62 per cent—of the bill 
is being undertaken by the Australian Wool 
Bureau's chairman, Sit William Gunn. The 
promotion levy may be doubled to ros. a 
bale next season, and the total levy may be 
£At in 1966-67. Support for a reserve price 
system like that operated by other Dominion 


BACK DUTY 


I.ast year the Board of Infand 
Revenue collected {19.6 millon (in- 
luding £8.§ muillion in penalties) from 
13,734 cases of under-assessment to tax 
in carher years. As the chart below 
shows, back duty of this order has been 
ised in each vear since 1954; but 

r cases are now involved than then 


BACK DUTY 
(ang 
enatties) 


Years one tere sist 


In addition, distnict tax inspectors 

ttled 31,486 cases last year, collecting 
£735,026. The second chart shows the 
impact of the 1951 Finance Act which 
enabled the Board to obtain from banks 
and similar organisations particulars of 
ill interest payments over £1§ a year. 


BACK DUTY 


Yeors ended March 3ist 


BUSINESS NOTES 


producers is increasing, but it seems unlikely 
that growers themselves could be asked to 
find all the permanent finance that would 
be necessary. The Commonwealth govern- 
ment has appointed a committee to report 
on ways of altering marketing methods to 
secure better returns for wool growers; their 
receipts for the first half of the current 
season have fallen £A30 million to {A149 
million. 


SHARE INTRODUCTIONS 


Another Approach 


NUMBER of people in the City have 

been perturbed by heavy over- 
subscriptions of some recent share intro- 
ductions and the heady market in their first 
dealings. The Council of the London Stock 
Exchange, indeed, has considered whether 
offers for sale by tender should be allowed 
in industrial shares (as they are in some 
water stocks). This suggestion has not been 
enthusiastically received, and the Issuing 
Houses Association describes in its latest 
report another approach, whereby share 
introductions might be underwritten. The 


SHORTER 


Mr Cotton’s City Centre Properties is 
to offer 13 of its §s. shares for every 10 
£1 units in City of London Real Property. 
At 615. 6d. for City Centre’s units the bid 1s 
worth 80s. a share. The deal would follow 
the merger with Mr Clore’s City and 
Central Investments. CLRP owns pro- 
perties with a book value of £43 mullion, 
principally in London. It holds §1 per cent 
of the capital of the company formed with 
a Watney Mann subsidiary to develop the 
Stag Brewery site at Victoria 


* 


India’s exchange reserves are 148 crores, 
not 128 crores as stated on page 343 of last 


4° > 
Week Ss ISSU 


In December, export prices were 
unchanged while the index of import prices 
dropped one point to 98 ; the terms of trade 
improved one point, reversing the movement 
in November. On average, the terms of 
trade were one point more favourabic in 
1960 than in 1959. 


* 


The National Provincial Bank looks like 
getting its own central bank after all. The 
Manx Tynwald, following a debate, has 
accepted the advice of Mr E. W. Maude of 
the UK Treasury (lent for a one-day tech- 
nical aid mission?). The Isle of Man Bank 
will not be nationalised in order to forestall 
the NP’s £1.320,000 take-over bid. The 
bank’s annual general mecting on Wednes- 
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Council, however, holds that these would 
be “contrary to the best interests of the 
investing business.” To which the THA 
counters with the suggestion that on some 
suitable occasion an underwritten introduc- 
tion might be tried to see how it would 
work in practice. 

The method would be that the introduc- 
tion should be underwritten at a price X. 
For a specified period, the vendors would 
have the right to sell shares through the 
market at any price above X. At the end of 
the period, they would call on the under- 
writers to take up at X any shares not sold 
through the market. The vendors would 
thus have a floor price and an opportunity 
of something better ; the public would have 
the chance to buy the shares at market 
prices without anyone getting in on an in- 
side track. This method ought to promote 
more realistic introduction prices in some 
cases, but it would not stop a fierce scramble 
for shares if investors had the bit between 
their tecth. “ Orderly dealings” is only 
another way of describing an accurate 
assessment of the demand for the shares 
at a price that has been realistically 
appraised. 


NOTES 


day was a sad but quiet affair and the 
directors reaflirmed their recommendation 
that the bid should be accepted. 


Lord Brabazon's one-man campaign for 
the exclusive use of paraffin as a jet (and 
turbo-prop) fuel has succeeded to the 
extent of needling the Ministry of Aviation 
to investigate the relative safety of paraffin 
versus the wide cut fuels that Lord Braba- 
zon so abhors (a mixture of low-grade 
petrol and parattin Four major inter- 
national airlines use wide-cut fucls in pre- 
ference to paraffin and experts are divided 
on whether one fuel is, in fact, any safer 
than the other 


Registrations of new cars in December 
were 38,188, rather more than had been 
expected and about a third less than in 
1959. For the year: they were 806,700 
nearly a quarter more than in 1959. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages $03 and 506 on : 
Bristol Brew. Georges OFSITS 
Standard Oil of N. }. WRITS 
Anglo American Invest. Boulton Paul 
Cable & Wire. (Hidgs.) General Electric 
Amalg. Cotton Mills Westinghouse Brake 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 504 and 505 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week's movements reported on page 506 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 507 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 


Phe Thirteth Annual General Meeting of 
Colvilles Limited was held on February 31d at 
(,lascow 


Ihe following is the circulated statement by 
Su Andrew McCance, DSc, LLD, FRS, DL, 
chairman and managing director, for the year to 
September 30, 1960 


By the end of the last financial year in Sep- 
tember, 1959, it became clear that confidence 
was returning and that busincss was moving, 
bringing with it a rapid increase in the demand 
for steel. Our experience has confirmed the best 
expectations we had formed and all sections of 
the plant have been under strong pressure from 
our customers, The improved production facili- 
tics now available have enabled the company to 
meet that pressure with greater success than 
ever before and have demonstrated the economy 
in the production costs of our modernised plants 


ACCOUNTS 


It is gratifying to report that the trading profit 
ifter depreciation for the past year of {13,546,840 
is a record for the company. The provision 
required for taxation has been favourably 
influenced by the effect of the investment allow- 
ances receivable on capital expenditure so for 
that reason the net profit of £4,980,211 is rela- 
tively greater than would otherwise have been 
the case 


One of the noticeable feavures in the balance 
sheet this year in comparison with last year is 
the reduction in Gur cash resources. This ha: 
been brought about by two causes, the principal 
one being the capital expenditure on our develop- 
ment schemes, including the strip mill; the 
other being the additions to raw material and 
other stocks required by increased production 
and sales during the year. 


It has so far not been necessary to call on the 
Government loan of £50 million granted for the 
construction of the Ravenscraig strip mill bui, 
with the rate of expenditure rising as construc- 
tion proceeds and the depletion of the cash 
resources which will follow taxation payrreats 
at the beginning of 1961, the need to utilise this 
loan will then arise, 


It should be recorded that during the current 
year the company has spent on the strip nuli 
and on its other development schemes 
416,614,000 from its own cash resources, It is 
considered advisable, in view of this large 
growth in the value of the company's assets, to 
transfer £3 million to capital reserve and to add 
a similar amount wo the general reserve. 


In February, 1960, reductions of 10s. for plates 
and 20s. for sections took place in selling prices. 
Since then increases in the price of coal and an 
increase of approximately 6 per cent in wages 
have also taken place, but these latter changes 
have not yet been reflected in the. results 
reported, 


COLVILLES LIMITED 


FXPECTED INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR STEEL REALISED 
BENEFIT OF IMPROVED PRODUCTION FACILITIES 


TRADING PROFIT A RECORD 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS AT RAVENSCRAIG 
SIR ANDREW McCANCE REVIEWS PAST YEAR'S 


The Board recommend that a tinal dividend 
of 10 per cent be paid to make a towal of 16 per 
cent for the year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANILS— A BUSY YLAR 


The Lanarkshire Steel Co. Lid. has been very 
actively employed during the year, The demand 
for joists, both heavy and light, has been strong 
and is being maintained. The installation of the 
universal beam mill is proceeding satisfactorily 
and production should start in May, 1961 
Thanks are due to the resident director, Mr W. 
Gillies, and his staff for the way in which thir 
major extension project is being carried through 
without interfering in any way with productiou 
from the existing mills, 


The Clyde Alloy Steel Co. ‘itd. has had an 
exceptionally busy year and new records for 
sales and production have been achieved. A 
strong demand has extended to all sections of 
their plant—both rolling mills and foundries 
This reflects in a gsatifying way the recognition 
of the high standards maintained by this com- 
pany in all its oroducts. 


As has been noted in previous statements, the 
growing market for special steels made it neces- 
sary wo consider an extension to the plant 
engaged in their manufacture. The Hallside 
Works of The Steel Company of Scotland Led., 
no longer required for the production of mild 
steel sections, was reconstructed and control of 
the works taken over by The Clyde Alloy Steel 
Co. Lid. The new mills installed commenced 
production during the year. 


A large tonnage of structural stecl has been 
required for the strip mill and other develop- 
ment buildings now in progress. The greater 
share has naturally been undertaken by our own 
construction company, but the remainder, which 
still amounts to several thousand tons, has been 
placed on contract with other constructional 
engineers. Progress has been excellent and the 
heavy buildings erected by the Colville Con- 
structional Co. Lid. are well ahead of schedule. 
Such manufacture as takes place within our 
own organisation is necessarily debited at cost 
price, so the profit made by this subsidiary 
during the past year has been on a lower level 
than would normally have been the case had it 
been employed on work for an outside 
customer 


A reorganisation of the layout and equipment 
at the Glengarnock Works of the Colville Con- 
structional Company devoted to welding 
engineering fabrication is in progress and this 
will facilitate the flow of production and reduce 
costs. Although not yet completed, it has 
already contributed to greater output during 
the year 


DEMAND FOR SHEETS 


The demand for sheets has been maintained 
at a high level and has exceeded the available 


ACTIVITIES 





production facilities we’ Britain. As a conse- 
quence, a revival df the demand for hand-mill 
sheets has followed and the works of Smith & 
McLean Lid. have been well employed through- 
out the year. So far as present indications show, 
good employment should continue for some 
period ahead. The galvanising section of this 
company has been only moderately engaged 
during the year. No immediate revival is anti 
cipated. 


The production of ingot moulds at Fullwood 
Foundry Co, Ltd. has increased with our higher 
steel production. This . efficient mechanised 
plant has not only had no difficulty in meeting 
our own requirements but has succeeded in 
extending its business in the export markets of 
Europe. 

In the fie!ld of general castings, steady pro- 
gress has been made in the production of SG 
and other special qualities and in finding new 
markets for them. A major re-organisation of 
this section of the foundry is now under con- 
sideration to facilitate production and cheapen 
costs and to make provision for the expanding 
trade which will undoubtedly follow the furure 
extension of industrial activity in Scotland. 

Hot blast cupolas with their ancillary equip- 
ment are nearing completion and should be in 
producuon at an early date. In addition to 
bringing about more efficient metal melting, an 
extensive series of experiments has been planned 
for this plant in the hope that by its use low 
grade raw materials can be converted under 
proper technical control into useful products, 

The work of clearing the site of the coke 
ovens and blast furnace plant at Dixon's Iron- 
works Lid. has now been completed and the 
land belonging to this company has been wld. 


RAVENSCRAIG STRIP MILL 


This i8 unquestionably the most important of 
the development schemes which the company 
has undertaken and I am glad to report that 
progress on the 68” 6-stand hot mill with the 
break-down mill and the accompanying silab- 
bing mill has been maintained at a satisfactory 
rate throughout the year. Equally good progress 
has been made on the 4-stand cold reduction 
mill and the other ancillary plant at Gart- 
cosh 


As is not unusual with schemes covering a 
large area of ground, some unexpected but fortu- 
nately not scrious difficulties were encountered 
in local areas of the site. These areas required 
more piling than was anticipated, but the addi- 
tional site strengthening necessary is now neasr- 
ing completion 

Good progress has been made with the coke 
oven and blast furnace contracts and the first 
of the new furnaces is expected to be available 
for production during the summer of 1961. The 
decision was taken with this furnace to repeat 
exactly the design and dimensions to which the 
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orginal furnace had been constructed as this 
has proved to be satisfactory. 


Marked improvements have been obtained in 
recent years in blast furnace practice in both 
productivity and coke economy by the in- 
creased use of sinter. To take advantage of 
this, a sinter plant capable of producing 4,500 
tons of sinter per day has been designed and 
ordered for Ravenscraig. This will be one of 
the largest plants of its kind in Britain, 


The hot and cold mills are making satisfac- 
tory progress in the works of the builders, 
Messrs Davy and United Engineering Co, Lid., 
and delivery of the first stands has commenced 
The Board are well satisfied with the progress 
of the whole scheme and I am indebted to my 
colleagues, -Messrs Kilby, Towndrow and 
Martin, for the admirable attention they have 
devoted to this large project 


After careful consideration of alternative pro 
posals, it has been decided to erect a new head 
quarters administrauon building adjacent to the 
entrance to. Ravenscraig to house the mana 
gerial and sales staff required for the strip mill 
operation. This centralisation should ensure 
convenient co-operatian between all sections of 
the works and sales staff and contribute to case 

nimunist ration 


L-1) STEEL PLANE 


Followme discussion and collaboration with 
the holders of L-D process rights, a design for 
the new Oasic oxygen shop at Ravenscraig was 
developed Before finalising details, a team con- 

o technical directors and staff visited the 
discussions with American production 
ho already had experience m this new 

king process, and it was gratifying to find 
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COUNIER DEVELOPMENT SCHIEMES 


“¢ recalled that in 1957 the install 

om a 4-high plate mill at Clydebridge was 

dowed to replace the present 3-high plate 

Ihe advent of the strip mill necessarily 

caused these plans to be revised since the thinner 

plates can be more economically rolled in a con 

unuous oull than in a mill of ordinary type 

This reveson was finished hast year and a care 

tully worked out plan for economical production 

has now been adopted. Contracts for the mull 

have been placed and the civil engineering work 

mm the site is proceeding 

de without interfering with existing pro 

ion and when in operation this plate mull 

i} combine in one unit the total production of 

(Civydebriadge and Blochairn with 
10,000 tons per week 


Phe installanes will 


capacity of 


Ar Clyde Iron Works a new sinter plant of 
wed capacity will replace the present sinter 
which was ane of the first to be crected 


country 


revision of the power driving the conveyor 
belts at General Terminus has taken place and 
» substantial improvement realised in the ship 
disecharee rate. This should materially assist im 
the .handlinge of the increased intake of ore re 
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quired for the additional blast furnaces at 
Ravenscraig 


All this activity has entailed much additional 
work on the staff during a year when business 
demands were already heavy, and the Board have 
greatly appreciated the successful and efficicat 
way in which the staff have shouldered these 
collective burdens 


COMPANY ORGANISATION 


When the development schemes now under 
construction come into production a substantial 
mecrease in responsibilities will develop on the 
management of the company. In anticipation of 
this, consideration has been given during the 
past year to company organisabon to ensure that 
this extension in the business of the compan, 
is effectively and efficiently supervised The 
Board has therefore appointed two joint manag 
ing directors to share in the additional work 
which will arise—Mr T. R. Craig will tak« 
charge as managing director of sales and Mr 
R. P. Towndrow as managing director in chirps 
of works and production, Both these colicagues 
have already shown during their association with 
Colvilles great ability and zeal in handling the 
affairs of the company 


With a similar purpose in mind, the appeint 
ment has been made of Mr W. Banks as general 
works manager of the Ravenscraig group and of 
Mr A. Young as general works manager of the 
Clydebridge group. In this way the manage 
ment of closely related production activities h 
been integrated 


DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 


Neu Zealand ; In association with two British 
stecl companies and with Fletcher Holdings 
Ltd. Auckland, satisfactory arrangements have 
been concluded for the erection in New Zealand 
of a steel work to manufacture bars and 
haeht section: Construction has commenced 
inal it 3 exp ted that 
eatly in 196 


production wall tart 


Tron Ore Cramea and Mauri 
Some years ago the development of 
Oofe property in ench Guinea wa 
yointly by British steel makers in asso. 
French interests and carried to the 
Another large 
good quality won ore in Mauritania now 


uocessful groduction 


process of development, with financial assistance 
from the World Bank, by an international group 
collaborating with an important French troancial 
consornum, The major users of imported ore 
in the United Kingdom decided that the tim 
had come to consolidate their interests in foreign 
orefields and the British Ore Investment Cor 
poration Ltd. has been formed for this purpose 
Colvilles has taken its appropriate shareholding 
in this new concern 


USA Reciprocal Agreement: IT am glad to 
announce that an agreement for reciprocal 
technical co-operation has recently been con 
chided with the Republic Steel Corporation, 
one of the largest stecl producers in the 
United State 
exchange of technical knowledge and experienc 
im matters relating to steel products and stex 
production and gives to both participants a 


This agreement provides for the 


preferential opportunity to make use unde 
{ certain patents and trade marks in 
which they are interested 


licence oO 


In the development of the strip mill and the 
development of the market for strip mull pro 
ducts, this agreement will be of great valu 
Equally, it antkupated that it will hej 
widen the market for some of the specialiiics 
which have been developed by Colvilles 
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FUTURE TRENDS 


As has already been mentioned, the demand 
for steel products throughout the year has been 
strongly maintained. All the mills in the group 
have been working at full capacity and this has 
naturally had a favourable influence on both 
costs and carnings. As the vear progressed, 
however, some weakness showed up in the 
export markets, bringing in its wake intensified 
gompetiuon and low prices from forcign makers, 
This situation was paralicled by the continued 
dullness of the home demand in America where 
little sign of recovery has so far been evident. 
Tt is significant that in both the United States 
and on the Continent there is a growing un- 
easiness that the expansion of capacity has over- 
taken rather too rapidly the expansion in demand 
and that productive capacity in excess of demand 
had iideed already been brought into existence. 
This fear may or may not be seriously based, 
but it is a warning that must be most carefully 
considered 


The rate of growth in stecl consumption 
during the spostwar years has been unusually 
high and utthas been maintained over a fairly 
long period There is a natural tendency in 
consequence to believe that this same rate of 
expansion and demand will continue and to 
think in terms of plans to provide plant and 
equipment tO meet i 


Refore such decisions can be made, however, 
the influence of mew factors must now be taken 
into account In the field of export one must 
bear in mind that some of the less highly 
developed countries, which for many years 
offered an important export market, are pro- 
moting schemes for the producneon of their own 
stec! in order to curtail their dependence on 
supplies from outside Phe growth in the spirit 
of nationalism throughout the world is another 
comphecation which presents occasionally some 
litthe difficulty in the d lopment of satisfactory 


trade relation 


To draw adequ onc hy is from sO com 
plex 1 worl situ ‘ therele dl th ull but 
whatever oncentrate on 


turther must 


COMPANY NOTICE 


MASSEY-FERGUSON 
LIMITED 


Corus of, the Annual Report to 
October 34, 1960, may be obtained 
from the London Transfer Agents, 
The British Empire Trust Company 
Limited, 3 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, on application 


Residents in the British Isles, 
whose shares are not registered in 
their own names and other interested 
parties who wish their names placed 
on the Mailing List for future com. 
munications, should notify the 
London Transfer Agents accord 
ingly 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


For the twenty-sixth year 


GRANADA reports 


“The year has been one of great 
activity. Each part of the Group 
has made its contribution to the 
year’s success,”’ said the Chairman, 
Sidney L. Bernstein, at the annual 
general meeting of Granada Group 
Limited on 27th January. 

He further reported: — 

The] major part of the profit, as last 
year, has come from our subsidiary, 
Granada TV Network, which is the 
Monday to Friday Independent 
Television programme company for 
the Northern Region, 


TELEVISION 


We need still more studio space and 
contracts have been given for ‘Phase 
V’ of the development of our TV 
Centre in Manchester, which is the 
building of two new studios. 


Advertising Sales: The ‘blinkered’ 
concentration of advertisers on the 
London metropolis has been greatly 
reduced. Advertisers have no doubt 
compared the audience ratings and 
results of advertising in Granadaland 
These results confirm the market re- 
search hindings that no other region 
can equal ours for overall numbers of 
viewers or better it for consumer 
purchasing power. 

In the summer of 1960 sales 
showed a substantial increase com- 
pared with the previous summer—an 
indication that the ‘tradition of 
reducing advertising in the summer ts 
less marked than it was, at any rate 
as far as we are concerned, 


Viewership: Granada’s Northern 
Region is still the largest ITV Region. 
The number of homes able to receive 
Granada programmes has increased 
by over 15°, in the last year and by 
S0°. since January 1958, 

In November 1960, 2,791,000 
homes in our region were able to sce 
our programmes—an audience of 
over 9 million people. By next year 
we expect this to be 10 million, 

Granada’s share of the total tele- 
vision audience in our region im the 
first quarter of 1960 was 71°, com- 
pared with the national ITV average 
of 67° 


Research: Viewing habits and the 
factors influencing them are of major 
interest. The time and money we 


spend on research into these are well 
justified. 

This research, of course, is separate 
from the academic work being done 
at Leeds University by the Granada 
Television Research Fellowship and 
at the University College of North 
Staffordshire through the Granada 
Research Chair of Communication. 
Each is controlled exclusively by the 
University concerned, 

Drama in the North: The training 
of young people in the appreciation 
and practice of the Drama in all its 
aspects has a direct value both in 
invigorating the live theatre in this 
country and in providing recruits and 
material for television. To this end we 
offered to endow a Chair of Drama 
at Manchester University. The offer 
has been accepted. The Chair will be 
the first of its particular kind and 
scope in this country, 

Zoo Unit: Our contract with the 
Zoological Society of Londen has 
been renewed and our Zoological 
Film Unit, stationed in Regent's 
Park, continues its good work. We 
have already built up one of the 
largest libraries of zoological film 
in the world 

Overseas Sales: There have been 
increased demands for our pro- 
grammes overseas and we expect this 
increase to continue, There is a large 
potential revenue in this field which 
we are tapping. 


Publications: Our hist of publica- 
tions, in association with a number 
of publishers, includes Six Granada 
Plays, Faber; About Television, Brock- 
hampton Press, a coloured picture 
children’s book; Discovery, Methuen, 
talks by leading scientists; How TV 
Works, Methuen, ‘the technical story 
for non-technical people’, reprinted 
after the original printing of 10,000; 
Dens or Crooners’, the 1989 Guild- 
hall Lectures, Shenval Press; Granada 
Guildhall Lectures 1960, University 
of London Press. 

Overseas Interests: We have formed 
a wholly-owned subsidiary company 
in Canada to control our interests 
there. We have purchased interests in 
television stations which are being 
developed in Ottawa and Pembroke, 
Ontarw, and 9 an existing Station 


in Cornwall, Ontario. We expect 
further expansion overseas. 
THEATRES 

Our theatres have had a more 
profitable year; during its second 
half we felt the benefit of the removal 
of the Entertainment Tax. In parti- 
cular this year has shown encouraging 
proof that there is still a large public 
for good films. Record takings were 
registered on 34 different occasions 
during the year. 

The national decline in admissions 
for 1959 was 16.1%. In Granada it 
was 9.5°,. Gross takings declined 
nationally by 10.7°., Granada’s 4°... 

PROPERTIES 
There has been a general appreciation 
of values and we judged the time 
ripe to sell a few of our properties. 

Other propositions for the sale or 
redevelopment of sites are being con- 
sidered. In two cases we are sharing 
in the development with an estab- 
lished property group 

ANCILLARIES 

Miss Candy Shops, Granada Cafés, 
Kinematograph Equipment Com- 
pany, Posterprint and TV Network 
Merchandising have all done well, 
RELAY INTERESTS 
Our investment in this field has in- 
creased and we have a group of 
companies operating chiefly in our 
Northern area. These companies, 
which also own shops which hire and 
sell television sets and durable 
electrical goods, work to a centralised 
policy but are independent as regards 
local management. 

Our policy here is tO expand, and 
we are opening a number of new 
shops as well as buying existing 
businesses, 

We have also acquired a 20°, 
interest in the television relay com- 
pany Multisignals Limited. 

We have also recently taken a 
minority interest in British Tele- 
meter Home Viewing Limited, a 
company formed to acquire the U.K 
rights for the American Telemeter 
pay television system 

CURRENT YEAR 
The profits for the current year are 
now running at the rate of more than 
twice those of last year. 


GRANADA GROUP LIMITED 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


SPECIAL DEPOSITS AND THI 


CONTINUED EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


RESTRICTION OF BANK CREDII 


MR D. J. ROBARTS ON THE NEED TO KEFP DOWN COSTS OF PRODUCTION 


The hundred and twenty-cighth Annual 
General Meeting of National Provincial Bank 
Limited will be held on February 23rd at the 
Head Office, 15 Bishopsgate, London, EC2 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man (David John Robarts, Esq) which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1960 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


Che Balance Sheet and Accounts of the Bank 
together with the Directors’ Report are before 


ou 


It will be seen that the habiljties of the Bank 

ts Current, Deposit and other Account 

holders at £9 30,870,693 exceed last vear’s hgure 
by £10,301,714 


the total of our liquid issets—Cash, Moncy 
ot at Call and Short Notice, and Bills-——repre 
43.6 per cent of our deposit habilities 
mmpares with 37.1 per cent twelve month 


tem m our Balance. Sheet—-Special 


vith the Bank of England, £ 17,300,000 
represents LY per cent of our deposit habibtic 
il De cmber 31, 1960 


Investments m securities of, or guaranteed by 
the Briush Government continuc to be shown at 
ts hgure which is below their market value. The 
Balance Sheet value of £134,780,682 gives a ratio 

i4.8 per cent to Deposits as against 18.3 per 

nt last vear, We hold no undated Government 
ind the majority of our holding 


Qur Advances stand at £415,868,727 which 
represents 44.6 per cent. af our Deposits, Th 
wresponding figure it December 31, 1959 


38).875.767 and 38.2 per cent 


PROHTL AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


wot for the vear of 


565,996 compare i t i 2.840.971 tor 1989 


brought in ot 


disposal of 


folhoyws 


fo pay a tinal dis £901,504 
bo approprn urcds / 1.500.000 
hr will lea Oo Carric rd £1,214,667 


Che prope final diva > per cen 
makes, with the interum divides af per cen 
pa dan July last, a total div nad of 14 per cent 
in respect ot the vear 1960 


As already announced it is proposed to recom 
mend to Sharcholders at the Annual Genera 
Meeting on February 23rd next the capitalisa 
tion ‘of £ 3,003,760 at present part of the Reserve 


Funds, by paving up in full 3,003,760 of the un 
issued {1 shares and distributing them credited 
as fully paid to Shareholders in the ratio of onc 
additional {1 share for every seven held. The 
new shares would rank pari passu with the exis 
ing £1 shares, except that they would not partion 
pate in the final dividend for 1960 and they 
would be allotted to Shareholders whose name 
are on the Register as at the close of business on 
January 30, 1961. If the capitalisation 
approved, your Directors intend to make a 
transfer from Contingencies Account to the pub 
lished Reserve Funds of £3,003,760, the amoun: 
to be capitalised 


f the capualisanon proposals are adopted 
your Directors expect in the absence of unforc 
seen circumstances, to be able to declare, in Juls 
next, an interim dividend of 7 per cent actual 
On the capital as increased by the capitalisatio: 
issue and to declare a final dividend for 1961 a 


not less than the same rate 


he issued capital of the Bank i at pte 
£21,026,324. If the proposals are carried oui 
would be increased to £24,030,084 the » 
posed transfer from Contingencies Account t 
the Reserve Funds would restore the published 
Reserve Funds, as reduced by the capitalisatun 
to the present figure of £15,716,270 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Che Balance Sheet of Coutts and Company a 
at December 3st last and the Prot and Lo 
Account for the year ended December 31, 1960, 
xoompany our own Report and Accounts. A 
Consolidated Statement of Assets and Liabilitic 
of North Central Wagon & Finance Company 
Limited and its subsidiary compames as at 
September 30, 1960, is also uncluded 


RECENT DEVELOPMENES 


I am pleased to report that our buses. con 
tinues to expand and that there ts ample evidenve 
that the good service we endeavour to give to 
our mcreasingly wide range of customers is fully 
appreciated. More and more people are ren) 
ng the advantages to be gained from the pos 
on Of a bank account and a cheque book. Th 
process seems hkely to receive an added sampetu 
with the | w of the Payment of Wages Act 
1960 

During the year under revic prelumina 
teps were taken by the banks to introduce a full 
Credit Clearing. The final objective is to extend 
the credit transter system to enable sums to tx 
paid in at any branch bank by any metmber vo! 


the public (whether having a banking acco 


or not) for credit to any banking: account at any 
c 


branch of ‘any bank, thus cr 


ating a wick pread 
‘ 


banking transfer mechanism for the use of U 
public. At a modest cost, payment of bills 
thereby be facilitated, to the mutual advante 


of debter and creduor 


From the foregoing it will be clear tha’ th 


valume of work our branches are called upon to 
deal with is not only Ingh at the moment, but 
may increase quite sharply in future, ‘This 
lends added urgency to the task of introduc: 
new mechanical aids of every description, and 
our specialists bave this question constantly 
before them. We have recently placed an order 
for a Ferranti Orion computer which we hope 
will be installed in London towards the end of 
1962 and which will service a very large number 
of accounts. A great deal of preparatory “ork 
will be necessary before the computer is in op.ra 
non and it will plainly be some time betote we 
begin to reap the advantages it has to offer. 1 
am, however, confident that the eventual savin 
of time and labour will fully pustty both the 
outlay involved and the chos« ind) detailed 
cxamination and investiqanen we have voder 
taken into the whole field of 

keeping 


MANAGEMENT AND SEAL 


Whatever relieh we may reasonably expe 
trom new mechanical methods in the tuturs, the 
fact remains that at present our manasem« 
and staff are being kept at full pressure in deal 
ing with a cing volume of business. We teu 
that the new salary scale we wotroduced last year, 
with us emphasis on meru and with its all 
round improvements in. sslaric ives full 
receug_nitoon tO the demands mack Orn one tati 
Although it is too soon to be sure, there are 
Signs, foo, that the new terms of remuneration 
are having a favourable cflect an recruitment in 
regard to both numbers and quality of candidate 
coming forward 


T wish to record, once again, our g¢ratinude to 
the staff, both men and women, tor the fine worl 
which they have done throughout a most 
trenuous year Phe growth of our business ha 
put a heavy straim upon them, which we have 
done our best to case with an energetic recruit 
ing campaign. Despite this, cach member of 
the staff has been called upon for great effort 
and this call has been answered splendidly: We 
are indeed fortunate in the quality of the men 
inf women who serve the Natro “on i 
Bank 


THHIRE PURCTIASL 


Mr Duncan Taylor has alread) 
statement on tu 
Wagon & Finance Company to 


« accounts of eniral 
difficult 
through which those engaged in hire purcha 


have passed during 1960 


There is no doubt that the sudden release o 
the restricuons on hire purchase in Septemb 
ind October, 1958, brought about a situation 
the’ dangers of which have now become fully 
apparent. Quite apart from the encouragement 
this gave to some hirerts to enter into commit 


ments beyond the capacity, it appeared to 


many people hitherte engaged in other forms ot 


a 


vate 
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activity that hire-purchase finance was a fruitful 
ind casy field. They went into it with insufficiert 
experience and they made competition for busi 
ness unsoundly intense. We cannot complain of 
normal business competition but when it taKc> 
the form, as it has, of lowering down-payments, 
in some cases to dangerously low levels, and of 
mncreasing the period of the contracts to unjust- 
tied lengths, then trouble is sure to follow. Since 
the re-umposition ef minimum requirements busi 
ness being transacted has become sounder and 
ut may well be that the unsatisfactory experience 
of hire-purchase finance over the past year will 
prove salutary in the future. In the circumstances 
we can certainly congratulate the management of 
North Central that, in spite of all these troubles, 
they have shown a substantial, though reduced 
profit, and that our dividend is still well covered 
by carnings. ; 


During the past year, the United Kingdon) 
balance of payments posinon has given sermus 
cause for anxiety. In their endeavours to curb 
consumer spending, the authorities maimtained 
high money rates throughout the year. Bank 
rate was raised to 5 per cent in January and to 
6 per cent in June, at which level it remained 
unul a reduction of } per cent was made at the 
end of October followed by a further reduction 
of } per cent in December. These high rates 
had the effect of attracting foreign balances to 
London from countries where rates were lower 
No doubt the weakness of the US dollar was 
responsible, too, for a substantial movement of 
capital to Europe, and some part of this came 
to London and has served to mask the drain on 
our reserves which would otherwis* ha* 
caused by the worsening of our balance of pay 
ments 


been 


In the event our gold and dollar reserves rose 
teadily throughout the year but so da our 
abilities to countries—indeed, the 
habilities have risen much more steeply than the 


overseas 


reserves. Our imports have continued to run at 
s high level while our exports have lagged 
behind. Looking at the picture as a whole, if 


wets very doulpttul whether the attempt to 
restrain home consumption has yet had the 
desired effect of diverting goods into the export 
ticeld 

As part of the campaign to reduce domestk 
demand, the system of special deposits was put 
The demand for Bank creda 
has been intense throughout the year and tc 
Banks have had to be increasingly selective in 
theur endings. Such would have been the case, 
whether or not they were required to place part 
of their hquid funds on deposit with the Bank 
of England, The system of special deposits is 
mended to force a restriction of bank credit and 
t does so effectively but unequally. Banks can- 
not restrict credits to which they “re already 
committed and the restriction therefore apphes 
predominantly to requests for fresh credit, many 
of which have strong claims on us as being in 
the national interest. The special deposits are 
used by the authorines to finance Treasury B.'!s 
ind thus facilitate Government expenditure while 
restricting credits to private industry. This pro 
cedure does not, however, assist the management 
of the public debt. In so far as the banks have 
urplus resources they would normally purchase 
Government secures, thereby supporting the 
gilt-edged market. As the result of the special 
deposits required of them, the banks not only 
cannot purchase Governmett securities but muy 
be forced to sell them, thereby rend-ring the 
task of funding the Government debt more 
difficult. The banks are always fully aware of 
their duty to serve the public, who are thew 
dustomers, and, if left to their own judgment, 
they will adjust their policies to these ends and 


into force in June 
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need no artificial controls to coerce them. They 
will continue to lend their support to individuals 
and firms engaged in the businesses of real um 
portance to the basic life of the country as 
distinct from speculative activity. Despite the 
restricniioas under which we have been working, 
this we still endeavour to do 





AUTHORITIES’ DILEMMA 


The fundamental necessity to improve our 
balance of payments position, from which most 
of our difficulties spring, is to keep down costs 
of production. From this point of view, the 
Bank rate policy pursued during the past year 
can scarcely be said to have been effective. No 
doubt, if rates were to be raised to such a point 
as tO create serious unemployment, they might 
act as a brake on wage demands and costs, but 
such is not Government policy. On the other 
hand, the maintenance of moderately high rates 
tends to increase rather than to reduce costs of 
production, What is really needed is a limita- 
tion of demands of the Government upon the 








495 





productive resources of the country and this 
should be the foremost sim of the Government 
of the day. The authorities are evidently in a 
dilemma about the monctary policy to be pur- 
sued—the internal and external factors pointing 
in different directions. But that is no reason 
why the banks should be used as whipping Soys 
on account of an inflation which derives from 
exces ive Government expenditure much more 
than from an expansion of bank credit 


The lesson which emerges from the numerous 
credit exhortations and controls of recent years 
is the length of the time-lag which occurs 
between their utterance or imposition and their 
effect on the economy. They are often out of 
date before they become effective. This applies 
to restrictive and, to a lesser extent, to expan- 
sionist measures. The natural working of supply 
and demand has its own sanctions which in- 
evitably become effective. It may well be that 
historians of the future will look back at these 
years of regulations and they may conclude that 
a greater reliance on the development of natural 
forces would have veen better. 


RANKS LIMITED 


E-rtract from the address to the Members by the Chairman, 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Rank, J.P. 


IMPROVED YEAR FOR FLOUR MILLS 
A year of steady progress was reported to the Members by Lord Rank in his 


annual general meeting of Ranks Limited held in London on January 31st. 
he said, developments were continuing which would maintain 


efficiency and economy second to none, while in the bakeries the year had been largely 


one of consolidation. 


The Financial Year (Ended 3rd September, 1960) 
Describing this progress he said: The trading profit for the vear, subject 


to Depreciation, Interest and Taxation amounts to £11,482,489. 
for the year are £3,925,628, being £312,000 more than a year ago. 
able for appre riation is £4,058,218. We have written & 


tranaferrec 


axed profits 
The sum avail- 
.000 off Goodwill, 


£504,954 to the Pensions Reserve and £1,000,000 to General Reserve. 


The final dividend has been raised from 7j", to 9",,, making 14°, for the year. 
New Conditions 


The year has been a much more satisfactory one for the flour milis. In my 
last report I referred to the Restrictive Trade Practices Act and its effect on 


an industry already over-produced and highly competitive. 


I expressed my 


view that goodwill and commonsense had prevailed under the new conditions 
and that the industry had not suffered any serious disturbance and now I am 


able to confirm my opinion. 


In the mills we are continuing developments which will maintain an 
efficiency and economy second to none. 


plays a large part in this. 


Bulk handling of finished products 


Bakery Consolidation 






The vear has been very largely one of consolidation and I am glad to report 
that we have made considerably progress in developing the many businesses 
which comprise the Bakery Division. The expansion in the sale of branded 
yoods has continued and such names as Nimble and Mothers Pride are fast 
becoming household words on a national basis. 

Costa continue to rise despite an increased degree of automation. It 
became necessary for bakers to increase the price of bread in March by one 
half-penny per loaf and since the year end by a further one half-pennry. 


Science and Feeding Stuffs 


In the field in which we are represented by Blue Cross Animal Feeding 
Stuffs we continue to face keen competition. 

If maximum productivity is to be achieved on the farm today a acientific 
knowledge of feeding problems is essential. It is this service we aim to give 
through our specially trained staff, 


Set-backs in Eire 


Ranks (Ireland) Limited has had a disappointing year. Sales of flour and 
bread were appreciably lower than in the previous year and it is too soon to 
sav if this trend will continue. For the second time in three years, disastrous 
harvest conditions have been experienced. This makes it very difficult to 
forecast prospects. 

Conclusion 


There have been no extraordinary or outstanding features but a year of 
steady progress with results maintained in a period of falli consumption 
in flour and bread and al) the elements of intensive competition. 

The current year has started reasonably well and once again I am able to 
hope that it will justify the expectations of a satisfactory result. 
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The Union Discount Company of London, Ltd. 


ERIC ©. FAULKNER, M.B.E. (Chairman) 
MARK R. NORMAN, O.B.E. (Depety Chairman) 
The Hoa Sir GEOFFREY C. GIBBS, K.C.MLG. DAVID JOHN ROBARTS The Hoan. DAVID J. SMITH J. IVAN SPENS, OBE. JOHN THOMSON 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 
1959 LIABILITIES 1960 


£ 
CAPITAL (in £1 Units of si Cpt 
7,500,000 AUTHORISED 


6,652,800 IssuED 


toe ke , eed ‘ 6,652,800 
53,347,200 RESERVE ... wt : 3,347,200 


10,000,000 10,000,000 
PROFIT AND LOSS 
477,308 Balance carried forward 


£ 
7, 500, 000 


$43,877 


10,477, 108 
258, 159, 157 LOANS secured on Assets of the Company A Seg? ee vin ; .-» 278,671,881 
32611611 DEPOSITS, OTHER LIABILITIES ann RESERVE ror CONTINGENCIES iis 18,152,994 
100,107 DEPOSITS BY SUBSIDIARIES : a 100,107 
254,678 PROPOSED FINAL DIVIDEND, /ess Income Tax us 254,678 


10,543,877 


291,125,553 


7.179.660 


Notrs (1) There is a contingent liability in respect of Bills Re-discounted (excluding Treasury Bills) of 
£27,754,355 (1999-428, 085, 383) 


(2) The amount now recoverable im respect of income tax suffered in excess of 


tatation upon profits 
to date has been included in Loans and Amounts Receivable 


t 401,602,861 
1989 CURRENT ASSETS 
£ . 
6,210,704 CASH AT BANKERS AND IN HAND 


BILLS DISCOUNTED, /ess rebate and reserve 
161,901,200 British Government Treasury Bills 149,747,700 
24,477,999 Commercial and Other Bills. ; , ' 29,397,120 
186,379,199 179,144. 820 
SECURITIES at less than Market Value : 
British Government, British Corporation, Public Board, Dominion and Colonial Govern 
¥4 261 163 ment and Corporation Ut17413 
Unquoted : 
7,262,902 British Corporation and Public Board Mortgages 4,480.25 


101,524,065 


.} 


7,288,726 LOANS AND AMOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


115.654 383 


6,509 90? 
%)] 402,754 7, $23,430 
FIXED ASSETS 
100,107 SHARES IN SUBSIDIARIES at cost 100,107 
1} et assets of Subsidiaries at Jint December. 1960, are represented by Depo mats with th ec ‘ mpay y (per con aa 
100,000 ~FERLEHOLD PREMISES, including Furniture and Fittings, at cost, /ess amounts written off 100,000 
E. O. FAULKNER, Chairman 
G. C. GIBBS \ Di awe 
J. THOMSON pecs 
Cc. G. SEVASTOPULO, Secretary 
£301,602,861 £307,723,597 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


1960 


19589 
£ : £ 
PRord FoR THE Year, after providing for amortisation of premiums on securities, rebate and 
666,850 taxation, and after making a transfer to Reserve for Contingencies ... oie $75,924 
Noes: (1) The Accounts of Subsidiaries show neither profit nor loss for the year 1960 “19s9 same) 


(2) The Directors’ emoluments for the vear were—-Directors’ Foes £10,811 (1999-—-410,125) inchiding 
Chairman's Remuneration £2,500 (1959-42. S00) 


Deduct Dividends paid and proposed per £1 Unit of Stock, fess Income Tax 
Interim of Is. 3d. paid 6th August, 1960 
Final of Is, 3d ; 


$09,355 569.355 


157,495 66,569 
319813 Add Balance brought forward from previous year 477,308 


£477, 308 Balance carried forward 3ist December, 1960 £543,877 


39, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
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BROOK MOTORS LIMITED 
INCREASED TURNOVER 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
Brook Motors Limited was held on January 28, 
1961, at Huddersfield. Mr Frank V. Brook, the 
Chairman and Joint Managing Director, pre- 
sided. 


The following is an extract from his 
statement circulated with the report and 
scoounts : 


The past twelve months period has been 
one of continuing demand and) increased out- 
put. The turnover has exceeded all previous 
records and the credit squeeze had little effect 
on the Company, all departments being fully 
employed up to their maximum capacity. 

During the year the forty-two hour week 
came into operation, as a result both labour 
and material costs increased. Your Board 
reluctantly decided to increase prices at the end 
of June to meet these costs. Little reflection of 
these increases is shown in the Accounts. 


The direct export trade has been substantial, 
a material portion being the result of control 
relaxation in beth Australia and New Zealand. 
In the majority of other overseas markets, an 
increased trend of demand has been noted. 


In the North American market a recession 
has been in operation for some time, resulting 
in very keen competition. I am happy to say 
that sales continued at a satisfactory rate, and 
in the case of Canada have increased very sub- 
stantially to a level not expected for some vears 
to come, 


The motor control gear side of your Company 
has experienced increased demand, particularly 
in the special control gear field, resulting in your 
Board's decision to expand the buildings at the 


THE UNION. DISCOUNT 
COMPANY OF LONDON 
LIMITED 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 
MR ERIC O. FAULKNER’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of The Union 
Discount Company of London Limited will be 
held on February 23rd in London. 


The following is the circulated statement of 
the chairman, Mr Eeig O. Faulkner, MBE: 


As was forecast at the last Annual General 
Mecting, this past year has been less profitable 
for your Company than 1959. Not only has the 
margin between the fates at which we borrow 
and those at which we employ our funds been 
generally lower than in the previous year but 
Bank Rate was twice raised—to 5 per cent in 
January and to 6 per cent in June. 


It is against such contingencies as rises in 
money rates that our inner reserves, to the im- 
portance of which I called your attention last 
year, have been built up and we were able to 
survive this difficult period without undue strain. 
The two reductions in Bank Rate in the last 
quarter of the year, each of § per cent, were 
nevertheless a welcome relief. 

The general weakness of the gilt-cdged market, 
accentuated by the liquidity problems of the 
Banks, greatly reduced the opportunities for 
profitable jobbing in short-dated Bonds; the 
Banks have been under considerable pressure 
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Barnsley factory by a further 18,000 square feet 
in order to make room for the extended pro- 
duction. 

In view of the many amalgamations which 
are taking place it may be well to reaffirm the 
intentions of this Company. Brook Motors are 
completely independent, having no connection 
or association with any other concern. In over 
half a century we have maintained a single pur- 
pose, the manufacture of high quality alternating 
current electric motors and auxiliaries in ever 
wmicreasing numbers. 


Continuously the design of the electric motor 
is changing and improving. Within the past 
twelve months a completely new range has been 
introduced not only to comply with the latest 
British Standards, but in order to compete in 
the European Common Market. 


In recent years the Company has penetrated 
the domestic market field which now forms a 
small but useful part of our business. Although 
the market was affected by the credit squeeze 
we had our most successful year in this section, 
and any improvement in the Spring is likely 
to lead to increased production in this section, 


Since the end of the financal year the demand 
for our products has continued, There are 
signs, however, that direct exports to certain 
markets may be affected by sterling difficulties 
although it is too carly to forecast their effect. 


Your employees have given their full support 
and endeavours throughout the year under 
review. It is my pleasure to express your appre- 
ciation to them for their continued efforts on 
behalf of the Company. 


The report and accounts were adopted. At 
a subsequent Extraordinary General Meeting the 
alteration to the Articles of Association con- 
cerning the borrowing powers of the Directors, 
as required by the Stock Exchange, was adopted 





and it is gratifying to have been able to heip a 
little by absorbing some of the securities which 
they have felt obliged to sell. Partly as a result 
of this, our Bond portfolio stands at the high 
figure of over {115 million—practically double 
its size three years ago. It is, therefore, satis- 
factory that we have been able once again to 
show our Securities at less than market value 
A littl over half of our Bonds will fall due 
before the end of 1962. 


The turnover in Commercial Bills had been 
below the previous year’s level for the greater 
part of the period but a sharp upsurge in this 
business took place in the last months of the year 
and it is always encouraging to see a revival in 
this, the traditional part of your Company's 
business. 


Our Management and Staff deserve our warm 
thanks for their achievements in a year which 
has seen conditions which have been far from 
easy for the Discount Market. 


It is sad to have to report the death of Lord 
Kennet in July, within two years of his retire- 
ment. He was a most distinguished Chairman 
of the Company for 14 years ; his integrity com- 
manded the respect of all of us who worked 
with him or for him ; his kindliness earned our 
lasting affection. 


In March the Honourable David Smith, 
Chairman of W..H. Smith and Sons Limited, 
and Mr John Thomson, Deputy Chairman of 
Rarclays Bank Limited, joined your Board. 

Our continued gratitude is due to our many 
friends and customers in the City of London and 
throughout the country. 
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TEACHER $(DISTILLERS) 
LIMITED 


A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR'S 
TRADING 


The Twelfth Annual General Meeting of 
Teacher (Distillers) Limited was held on 
January 31st in Glasgow, Mr R. M, Teacher 
(the chairman) presiding. 


In the course of his speech, the chairman said 
that the Group Gross Profit at £737,003 as 
against the record figure last year of £867,317 
showed a reduction of £130,814. He then drew 
attention to the statement which had been 
issued with the preliminary figures, giving the 
reason for the reduction in the Company's 
profits, in which it ‘was stated that because of a 
threatened dock strike to commence in New 
York on October 1, 1959, exceptional efforts were 
made to effect shipments to the United States 
before that date. As the Company's financial 
year ended at September 30th, additional sales 
appeared in the Accounts for the year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, which would otherwise have 
been reflected in the Accounts for the past 
year. Despite that, however, although it was 
still necessary to allocate supplies of TEACHER 
to the United States, the total sales for the 
calendar year 1960 had been greater than for 
1959, 

The Chairman continued: The past year's 
trading, the first when we have been in free 
supply to the Home Trade, has been very satis- 
factory, and while the over-all figures for the 
first nine months of the year in the Industry 
show an increase of about 6 per cent, our sales 
are considerably in excess of that. 

With Scotch Whisky in free supply, the 
pattern of trading changes, and indications are 
that it will become of « more seasonal nature. 
Competition is greater, more intensive adver- 
tising and marketing is necessary, and these all 
increase costs, with a consequent reduction of 
the profit margin, which, with the tremendous 
financial outlay required to meet the continued 
excessive duty on our product, leaves a poor 
margin, if the present price is to remain, 


As to Export Markets, in the principal United 
States market, while our sales for the calendar 
year were in excess of last year, the shipments 
of Scotch Whisky generally were at a lower 
level during the middie of the year, bur this 
influenced by abnormal factors does not give any 
cause for worry as to the high acceptability of 
Scotch Whisky in this market. Unfortunately 
the same cannot be said for Canada, where im- 
ports are discriminated against by Dominion 
duties, and the Provincial Government mark- - 
ups, particularly in certain Provinces. Central 
and South American markets continued to suffer 
from constant changes in legislation. Follow- 
ing on some casing of imports to New Zealand 
last year, Australia has shown a welcome im- 
provement since more freedom there was per- 
mitted. South Africa and our other world 
markets continue to make satisfactory progress. 

Production of Scotch Whisky, both Malt and 
Grain, continues to increase, indicating that the 


‘ 
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The Annual General Mecting of Tanganyika 
Concessions Limited was held on January 26, 
1961, at the Head Office of the Company, Tan- 
ganyika House, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, 
Captain The Right Honourable Charles Water- 
house, MC, DL, the Chairman, presiding. 


The Chairman addressed the Meeting as 
follows : 


The financial year which ended on July 31, 
1960, showed a profit after taxation of 
£4,451,766, which compares favourably with the 
£3,293.993 earned in the year to July 31, 1959. 
Last year you confirmed a final dividend of 
2s. 34. and the Board now recommends that that 
figure should be maintained for the year under 
review. This final dividend, with the interim 
dividend of 1s, 6d. paid last June, gives a total 
of 3s. 9d. for the year. In making this recom- 
mendation to you the Board felt that the best 
interest of the shareholders would be served by 
adopting a conservative dividend policy, having 
regard to events in the Congo and the need to 
meet capital demands arising from our existing 
nvestments in Africa and clsewhere. 


UNION MINILRE 


Yeu will be aware that the Union Minicre 
have recently paid an interim dividend of 600 
francs per part sociale, as has been their practice 
during recent years. The Royalty for the same 
period has als@ been paid. I should like briefly 
to explain the origin of this payment. It is not 
a Royalty in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
that term, such as a levy per ton for the right 
to win minerals, but it is a payment for valuable 
services rendered 


The Union Minicre was incorporated to 
develop discoveries made by and on behalf of 
Sir Robert Williams, of copper and other 
minerals in the Katanga, in those days a sparsely 
populated and disease infected area. Sir Robert, 
through Tanganyika Concessions Limited, pro- 
vided half the original capital and the con- 
sideration for his discoveries was in the form, 
usual in such circumstances, of the right to the 
free issue of founder shares. The Union 
Miniere carried out a capital reconstruction in 
1937 when the three types of shares then exist- 
ing were consolidated into a single class. At 
the same time the founder rights enjoyed by 
Tanganyika Concessions on behalf of Sir Robert 
Williams, and by the Comite Special du Katanga, 
were relinquished in exchange for a super divi- 
dend. payable after the distribution of a fixed 
sum to holders of ordinary shares. It is that 
super dividend, paid to the Comite Special who 
in turn passed on two-fifths to your Company, 
which is now referred to as a Royalty. I think 
it is desirable that this fact should be clearly 
understood since, by agreement with the new 
Congolese Government, the Comite Special du 
Katanga is in process of dissolution and the 
Union Miniecre have made themselves respon- 
sible to pay directly to Tanganyika Concessions 
the super dividend due to them 


In my review, printed in the Annual Report 
now in your hands, I stress the over-riding 
importance of the maintenance of law and order 
and of stable government as a pre-requisite of 
economic development. It is equally true that 
trading and industrial undertakings themselves 
have a definite part to play in creatirg condi- 
tions in which constitutional government can 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS LIMITED 


CAPTAIN CHARLES WATERHOUSE’S REVIEW 


thrive. The Union Miniere du Haut-Katanga 
takes an honourable place beside such great 
corporations as the Hudson Bay Company of 
Canada and the British South Africa Company 
of Rhodesia, as a pioneer which has fostered the 
health, wealth and prosperity of the area in 
which it operates 


For over half a century the Union Miniere in 
the Haut-Katanga area of the Congo has worked 
unceasingly to improve conditions of life by the 
provision of health services and of hospitals, and 
by building and maintaining primary, secOndary 
and technical schools. These activities must 
have played no small part in enabling the inde- 
pendent African Government of the Province 
which came into power last July to establish 
itself on a firmer basis than has been achieved 
in any other part of the Congo 


In the last six months, while taking no part 
in politics, the management of the Union Minicr< 
has co-operated with established authority when- 
ever called upon to do so, It is reasonable to 
believe that given a fair chance by the absence 
of hostile intervention from outside the Congo, 
Katanga will surmount its political problems 
and continue. its course of economic develop- 
ment and social progress. 


COPPER PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


Copper prices on the London market during 
1960 moved between a maximum of £279 10s 
per long ton on April 25th, and a minimum of 
£218 on October 20th. In September and again 
in October Union Miniere production reached 
record levels. Thereafter output was somewhat 
curtailed to conform with an understanding 
amongst producers designed to equate supply 
with world demand. For the year to December 
31, 1960, Union Miniefe copper production was 
300,700 metric tons, again a record figure on 
which I know you would wish me to congratu- 
late all concerned 


THE BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


On the Benguela Railway the satisfactory 
results for the first nine montis shown in my 
review have been maintained and final figures 
for 1960 will show a marked improvement on 
those for 1959. 


Copper movements from the Union Minicre 
mines have been on a satisfactory scale and 
owing to the changed circumstances in the 
Congo, tonnages recently carried to Lobito show 
a substantial increase on the preceding year 
Manganese ore traffic from the Congo is fully 
up to the normal level. The movement of 
Angola iron ore from Robert Williams to the 
coast is proceeding in accordance with the terms 
of the contract with the Mining Company 
Import trafic to the Congo and to Northern 
Rhodesia has been well maintained 


Traffic demands on the Railway during the 
past 18 months have put a heavy additional 
strain on its resources both in material and in 
men. Some increased capital expenditure to 
improve the carrying capacity of the line is 
inevitable, Steps have been taken to recruit 
additional train crews which will case the 
pressure on the Railway's existing staff I 
should like to express the Board’s appreciation 
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of the fine work done during the eventful year 
which has just ended. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 


In my review I referred to an opportunity 
of developing new and potentially profitable 
enterprises in connection with our subsidiary, 
Commonwealth Timber Industries Limited. 
During the last six months the markets and 
conditions for the manufacture of. particle board 
have been examined both in Great Britain and 
in Australia 


Through our associated company, Tanganyika 
Holdings Limited, we have recently taken a 
small share in a prospecting enterprise near the 
Mount Isa mine in Queensland, Australia. The 
work is under the management of a subsidiary 
of the Rio Tinto Company Limited, who hold a 
major interest 


On behalf of the Board and the shareholders 
of Tanks, I take this opportunity of thanking 
the staffs both of this Company and of its asso- 
ciates for thew work during the year. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted, the 
payment of the final dividend was approved and 
the retiring Directors were re-elected 


THE STANDARD TRUST 
HIGHER REVENUE AND DIVIDEND | 


The Fifty-cigith Annual General Meeting of 
The Standard Trust Limited will be held on 
February 22nd in London 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Captain A, R. S$ 
Nutting, OBE, MC: 


The outstanding feature of the year has been 
the rise in Revenue which amounted to 
£901,375, an increase of £131,358. 


For the first tume the Parent Company has 
become liable to Profits ‘Tax which it is estimated 
will amount to £13,000 per annum on a similar 
income in the future, 


The Net Revenue of £431,051 available for 
the Ordinary Stock is the equivalent of earnings 
of 30.62 per cent on the increased Capital com- 
pared with 27.82 per cent in 1959. 


Your Directors propose a final dividend of 
15 per cent on the Ordinary Stock which makes 
a total for the year of 23 per cent compared with 
21 per cent for the previous twelve months. 


The Stock Market, which thought the way 
ahead to be so bright and clear in 1959 and 
which opened in 1960 on a note of widespread 
optimism, proved to be over sanguine and this 
is reflected in the valuation of the Company's 
Investments which shows an appreciation of 
122.74 per 2ent compared with 152.20 per cent 
a year ago. Each Ordinary Stock Uap of 5s is 
represented therefore by Net Assets of! 30s 11d. 


At present the Industrial scene both in Great 
Britain and in the United States poses many 
problems to which there is no apparent single 
or quick solunon and which may well require a 
degree of economic self-discipline to which we in 
this country are more accustomed than 


our 
American friends 


Although a,much reduced rate of increase in 
earnings and dividends seems inevitable there is 
every reason to beheve that the total amount dis- 
tributed by way of diyidend to our Ordinary 
Stockholders for the current vear will at least 
be maintained when the next accounts are 
presented 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 
LIMITED 
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PRODUCTION FIGURES MAINTAINED 


OUTLOOK REASSURING 


MR HARALD PEAKE AMPLIFIES CIRCULATED 
STATEMENT 


Ihe fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
‘The Steel Company of Wales Limited was held 
on January 30th in London. 


In moving the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts, Mr Harald Peake, Chairman, said: 


My Statement was dated December 8th and 
once again I have tied to give the sharcholders 
1 full and clear description of the past year and 
of the prospects for the current year. 


In view of the recession which has overtaken 
the passenger car and household goods industries 
in recent weeks, shareholders will wish me to 
ing my printed statement up to date. 


During the sixteen weeks to January 21, 1961, 
ow Sproduction of steel sheets, plates and of tin- 
plate has, in total, been the same as in the 
corresponding period a year ago. This is dis- 
ippointing as our production capacity has in- 
creased during the past year. It is not, however, 
fiwastrous 


NO CAUSE FOR PESSIMISM 


Ar the present time market conditions 
tor our products do not justify a pessimistic 
outlook, 


World economic conditions in general are 
rather more favoureble than they were a few 
months ago and there are some signs of in- 
creasing confidence without which international 
trade cannot expand, 


Many of our customers in the United King- 
dom manufacture for a seasonal market. 
Increased orders for both stcel sheets and for 
tinplate may be expected shortly. The clectrical 
ind general engineering industries are busy and 
orders from them continue to show an increase 
compared with a year ago 


We are pressing on with the fourth develop- 
ment plan and good progress is being made. 


Ihe closing this month of the old-type works 
it Burry, near Lianelly, where two hundred men 
were employed on hot-dip tinning was not un- 
expected and it reflects our customers’ preference 
for the electrolytic tinning which is done at 
lrostre and Velindre. The redundancy fund is 
available to help the men who cannot find 
alternative employment. 


Ihe very efficient stecl making shops at the 
Abbey Works have now proved that they are 
capable of their designed outputs and the present 
level of demand may bring forward the date 
when the closing of the old Port Talbot melting 
shop can be effected. Much more cconomical 
working will result from the concentration 
of steel making in the newest part of the 
works. 


When the closing is decided upon all possible 
steps will be taken to provide the redundant 
men with alternative employment. 


It is too carly to forecast the profits for the 
current financial year. We are now experiencing 


increased costs in respect of coal and wages. 
There is also increased competition in the export 
markets, I have no hesitation, however, in 
adhering to the view expressed in my Chair- 
man’s Statement that the prospects are good. 


Sir Julian Pode, JP, FCA, PFCIS (Managing 
Director), having seconded the resolution, the 
Report and Accounts were unanimously 
adopted 


The dividend recommendation was approved ; 
the retiring Directors, The Honourable M. J 
Layton, AMIMechE, Mr C, R. Wheeler, CBE, 
ind Mr David J. Young, CA, PCWA, were re- 
eleeted and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co., was 
duly fixed 


LORD NELSON'S CONGRATULATIONS 


The Right Honourable Lord Nelson of 
Stafford, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Chairman, Directors, Staff and Work- 
people, said that as the figures in the report and 
accounts showed, the results arose from steady 
progress over ten years, from the inspiration 
ind wise administration and leadership of the 
Board and Management, and with the loyal 
support, great ability and energy of the technical 
and operating staff and workpcople of the whole 
Company at all levels, 


The resolution was not just the grateful thanks 
of a Shareholder, but was inspired also by his 
close connection with the development of the 
steel industry over very many years, and an 
intimate knowledge and deep appreciation of 
the work involved by all concerned 


Lord Nelson added: The results not only 
provide a reasonable return to those who had 
the confidence to invest their’ money in the Com- 
pany, but the production of stcel has contributed 
both directly and indirectly two the general 
economy of our country: for the two greatest 
exporting industries—namely the manufacturers 
of motor cars and clectrical equipment—are 
very much dependent upon an adequate supply 
of the right quality of steel to obtain this 
business. 


Mr G. H. Gunson, in seconding the motion, 
said that he was confident that anyone who had 
followed the progress of this great undertaking 
over the years could not fail to be deeply 
impressed, in particular in recent years by its 
vast development plans. The work and finance 
involved was formidable and imposed a corre- 
sponding weight of problems and cares on those 
responsible, and Sharcholders would indecd 
be insensitive if {they did not recognise and 
appreciate the vision which conceived those 


plans. 
The motion was carried with acclamation. 
At a subsequent extraordinary general mect- 


ing the proposed alteration to the Company's 
Articles of Association was approved. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) LIMITED 


(Worsted Spinners and Manvfacturers) 
STRONG DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS 
LORD WILMOT’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-cighth annual general meeting of 
Salts (Saltaire) Limited was held on January 
26th at Saltaire, Shipley, Yorkshire, The Right 
Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, IP 
(the chairman), presiding, 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: During the year under review the 
Holding Company, Illingworth, Morris & Com- 
pany, Limited, have acquired the remainder of 
the Ordinary Shares and are now owners of the 
whole issued Ordinary Share Capital of Salts 
(Saltaire) Limited. 

Mr R. W. Guild and Mr R. Park Guild, Joint 
Managing Directors of your Company, were 
appointed on July 21st to be also Joint Managing 


Directors of Illingworth, Morris & Company, 
Limited. 


TRADING RESULTS 


Profit on Trading of the Group for the year 
ended September 30, 1960, amounts to 
41,206,804. After charging £602,000 for Taxa- 
tion on the Profits of the year, the Net Profit of 
the Group amounts to £606,751. 


I'he Board recommend a dividend of 15 per 
cent on the Ordinary Shares subject to income 
tax. This if approved and paid will, with the 
Preference dividends, absorb net £356,475, leav- 


ing £215,583 to add to the amount to carry 
forward. 


Wool prices for the first nine months of the 
year under review were on a fairly level basis, 
with a slightly downward tendency. During the 
last quarter values declined considerably, with a 
marked effect on profits. 


The recemt decisions of the United States 
Government to substitute an ad valorem duty 
of 38 per cent in place of the much criticised 
Tariff Quota has caused much disappointment 
in the Worsted Industry. While u will be a 
relief to be rid of the irritating Tariff Quota, it 
had been hoped that a duty considerably less 
than 38 per cent would have been imposed. 


Machinery in all departinents has been em- 
ployed at a high level and a large percentage 
has been run on overtime. We are experiencing 
a strong demand for our products and orders 
on hand should ensure a continuance of high 
activity for several months 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Compctition for orders for both yarn and 
cloth is still very keen and consequently affects 
profit margins. Our export sales have been 
maintained and Directors and Senior Officers 
make frequent visits to Commonwealth and 
foreign countries in endeavours to increase still 
further our sales to Export markets. 

We realise that the public today is much more 
fashion-conscious than previously, and we have 
a first-class staff of Designers who are constantly 
watching the trend of colour and design. 

Subject to no crises occurring, and our raw 
material remaining on a fairly stable basis, we can 
look forward to a satisfactory year’s trading. 

On your behalf and on my own, I thank my 
Co-Directors, and the Staff and Operatives of 
the Group for another period of loyal service. 

The report and accounts were sdopted. 
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ILLINGWORTH, MORRIS 
& COMPANY 


(Worsted Spinners and Manufacturers) 


YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION AND 
HIGH ACTIVITY 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Iilingworth, Morris & Company, Limited was 
held on January 26th at Bradford, The Right 
Honourable Lord Wilmot of Selmeston, PC, JP, 
the chairman), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement : 


I am once again pleased to report a year of 
further expansion and high activity. During the 
year your Company made an offer for and 
acquired the remainder of the Ordinary Shares 
in Salts (Saltaire) Limited. Also, with effect 
from October 1, 1959, your Company acquired 
the whole of the Share Capital of W. & G 
Chambers Limited, Dyers, Bradford. 


The Accounts of Salts (Ireland) Limited, ir 
which Company Salts (Saltaire) Limited own 
75 per cent of the equity, had not previously 
been included in the Group Accounts, but your 
Directors have decided to incorporate the figures 
relative to the Irish Company for the first time. 


SAVE FOR 
SUCCESS 
WITH SHIELD 


If you did not take advantage of the recent Shield offer of units at a firm limited 
price, you can still buy them at the price fixed daily. 
Ensure your stake in over 180 successful companies. Complete and post the form below. 
Price on 3ist January, 1961, 14s Id to yield gross £3 11s 2d. 
Trustees: Rothschild Executor and Trustee a 
Bankers: N. M. Rothschild & Sons and 

National Provincial Bank Limited. 

Managers: Shicld Fund Managers Ltd,—part of the National Group of Unit Trusts. 


Te: WVESTMENT S LIMITED, 
DEFT. 1X, 5, QUBEN STREET, LONDON, £.C.4. 


received 


ponEBpEaaesa 


poaeeaer 


Thereafter you 
will be infevened of the amount to 


SIGNATURE 
MR 
SURNAME mes 


MISS 


FIRST NAMES 
(IN FULL) 


ADDRESS 


Salicoar or other Authorised Depositary. 


7 
} 


el 


I apply tor | | units of Shield Unit Fund at the price ruling at the time application is 
‘Upon the terms of the Trust Deed. (First orders must be for not less than 20 units. 
buy 10 or any multiple of 10 units.) Do not send money now, you 


* I declare that I am not resident cutside a Scheduled Territories and that I am not acquiring the 
above mentioned units as the nominee of any person(s) resident outside these Territories 
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The Net Profit attributable to the shareholders 
of Illingworth, Morris & Company, Limited 
after taxation is £573,561. A final dividend of 
14 per cent, less. Income Tax, is proposed 
(making a total distribution for the year of 20 
per cent). 


The Group Current Assets now amount to 
£12,174,789, showing an excess of £4,910,245 
over Current Liabilities and Dividend, and the 
Group Revenue Reserv¢s are now shown at 
£816,288. 


The reduction in the Group Trading Profit as 
compared with last year is almost entirely duc 
to the fall in wool values. In the normal course 
of business we are obliged to carry large stocks, 
and: particularly where the finer qualities are 
concerned we must buy them when they are 
available. During the year under review there 
was an overall decline in prices and the end 
of our financial year saw values at about their 
lowest point, necessitating considerable writing 
down of stocks. Fortunately, however, this 
lowering of values has not affected the high 
level of activity at which we have been running 
both in our spinning and manufacturing 
departments. 


The necessity for keeping our machinery up 
to date and of taking every advantage of new 
processes is constantly before us. This is par- 
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ticularly important if we are to meet the increas- 
ing challenge of the European Common Market, 
and here I would add that we hope that the 
efforts of the Government to find some agrec- 
ment are successful. 


GROWING IMPORTANCE Of MAN-MADE 
FIBRES 


Whilst we have always been proud that our 
reputation has been built up by processing high 
quality goods in wool, your Directors are alive 
to the fact that man-made fibres will probably 
be used in increasing quantities. We have, 
therefore, during the past year reorganised one 
of our branches so that we can now offer these 
yarns to the trade, particularly Terylene blended 
with wool, in bulk quantities. Despite our 
natural affinity for wool, we cannot neglect the 
modern trend of fashion and demand, and we 
are: convinced that providing we adhere to the 
higher grades the introduction of these yarns 
and cloths will be of benefit. 


Our machinery activity has been fully main- 
tained since the end of the financial year. Orders 
on hand will ensure the continuance of this 
high level for several months and as far as can 
be reasonably foreseen, I think we may hope 
for a year’s Satisfactory trading 


The report was adopted 


KOLOK MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Carbon Papers and 
Inked Ribbons for Typewriters 


and Office Machinery) 
RECORD SALES AND OUTPUT 


The Fifty-second Annual General Meeting of 
Kolok Manufacturing Co., Ltd., was held on 
January 27th in London, Mr E. S. Dumont, 
the Chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for the 
year ended August 31, 1960: 


The Net Profit of the Company for the year 
is £169,640 and of the Group £197,043 as com- 
pared with £150444 and £175,822 respectively 
for the previous year. Revord sales and output 
were achieved. 

Sales and output for the first Quarter of the 
current year continued at a satisfactory level, 
although incoming orders have recently shown 
a tendency to slow down. 


The financial strength of the Group con- 
tinues to improve, The Excess of Current Assets 
over Current Liabilities is £508,968. The Land 
and Buildings of the Group have recently been 
revalued by Professional Valuers and the sur- 
plus of £115,635 has been taken to Revaluation 
Reserve. The market value of the Shares 
acquired in our Associated Company stands at 
£126,755 as compared with the cost of £51,241, 
significant of the progress this Company is 
making. 

During the year under review the Company 
made a scrip issue of £110,000 by the capitalisa- 
tion of a similar sum from reserve. 

Your Directors recommend a Final Dividend 
of 14 per cent on the increased Capital of 
£385,000—an Interim Dividend of 6 per cent 
having been paid on the former Issued Ordinary 
Capital of £275,000. The total distribution for 
the year will then be £70,400 as compared with 
{66,000 for the preceding year. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


RADIO RENTALS LIMITED 


NEW RECORDS ACHIEVED 


MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARY’S NAME CHANGED 
TO BAIRD TELEVISION LIMITED 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Radio Rentals Limited was held on February Ist 
in London, Wl, Mr P. Perring-Thoms (chair- 
man and joint managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The Directors’ Report for the year ended 
August 31, 1960, shows a new record profit and 
the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account for 
the year records an increased trading profit of 
some £850,000 at £5,950,000. 


After charging depreciation of | £3,440,000 
(£472,000 more than the previous year) and 
taxation, the net profit of the Group shows an 
increase of nearly £500,000. In the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet you will note the increase in the 
Fixed assets in the cost of instruments on 
or for rental of £3,209,000. This item reflects 
continued expansion and a further increase in 
the number of subscribers during the year. The 
number of television sets installed was a new 
record despite the fact that from April when 
Government Controls were re-introduced, the 
comparison with the previous year was unfavour- 
able. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


As to appropriation of profits your Directors 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 
15 per cent (9d. per share) on the 16,800,000 
issued Ordinary Shares, an Interim Dividend of 
5 per cent (3d. per share) having been paid on 
June 1, 1960. They also propose to transfer 
to General Reserve the sum of {1} million, 
bringing the General Reserve in the Consoli- 
dated Balance Sheet to £3,200,000. The rela- 
uonship of the reserves to the written down 
value of the Group's Fixed Assets shows a strong 
and healthy situation enabling us to face the 
future with confidence. 


The strength of a rental Company depends 
on the continued satisfaction of its subscribers 
not only on account of the efficiency of the 
service given, but also because of the economy 
of the rentals at the time of payment, compared 
to those currently on offer. Your Company 
reduces its rentals every six months quite sub- 
stantially, with the result that the great majority 
of our subscribers have to date received several 
rental reductions. This is a most important 
factor because the rentals payable by our sub- 
scribers are therefore highly competitive with 
any bargain offers which any competitors might 
make. 


TREND TOWARDS KENTAL 


There is considerable controversy in the 
industry as to whether the present 405 line 
standard should be continued or an early change 
made to a 625 line standard, and also as to how 
soon colour television should be introduced. 


These doubts and uncertainties as to the 
future development of broadcasting will cer- 
tainly increase the trend towards rental with its 


assured service and options to exchange for latet 
models as they become avaiiable. 


Last year I informed you of the administrative 
problems and additional costs of frequent 
changes in Government policy. Whilst I am in 
principle opposed to Government controls, I am 
also of the opinion that Continued changes are 
very damaging and for some reasonable time 
there should be no further disturbances, so as to 
allow the trade to adapt itself to the changed 
market conditions and plan ahead with reason- 
able certainty. 


BAIRD TELEVISION LIMITED 


Each year in my report te you I stress the fact 
that it is not well enough known that the Group 
makes its own instruments at its own manu- 
facturing subsidiary company in Bradford, and 
in that connection I must inform you of an 
important development. You will have seen the 
announcement in the Press that we have changed 
the name of our manufacturing subsidiary com- 
pany to Baird Television Limited. 

For years if anyone said that they recom- 
mended renting a set it was taken for granted 
that they meant our service. With the growth 
of competition it becomes essential for the name 
of the recommended set to be given. I consider 
that adopting the name “Baird” as our brand 
name is an appropriate one, Baird being the 
first name in television as Radio Rentals Limited 
is the first name in television renting. 


It may be of interest to recall that this report 
is sent to you on the 35th anniversary of the first 
live demonstration of television. This was given 
at the Baird Laboratories, Frith Street, Soho, 
in January, 1926. Technical developments of 
television have come a long way since that day 
and at this stage it is appropriate for me to record 
my congratulations to the technical development 
and production staff of your manufacturing unit 
on the high quality of the television and radio 
sets that they are producing. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS 


Towards the end of the financial year, after 
careful investigation, your Directors decided to 
take a controlling interest in Radio Rentals Pty. 
Limited, Australia, Australia is a new and grow- 
ing rental market and it is confidently expected 
that in that part of the Commonwealth the in- 
terests of the Group will be profitably extended. 


In the closing months of the financial year we 
started a pilot scheme for the rental of refrigera- 
tors, a development that I feel has possibili- 
ties. We expect an expansion of this business 
next spring and summer. 


Since the end of the financial year under 
review our growth of subscribers has not been as 
large as in the previous year when business was 
free of all Government Contrels. Nevertheless 
there has been continued progress and expan- 
sion, which in these times I consider to be very 
satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRITISH INDUSTRIAL 
PLASTICS 


ALL-TIME RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of British Indus- 
trial Plastics Limited was held on January 26th 
in Lendon, Mr C. H. Glassey (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The Group's profit for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1960, was an all-time record, Indeed, 
this year may be regarded as a milestone in the 
Company’s history in that, for the first time, the 
Group's profits, before taxation, exceed {1 
million. This increase in profit has been made 
possible by an increase of approximately 17 per 
cent in the Group twrnover. 


After reviewing the Group’s progress at home, 
the chairman continued: 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


We are still actively pursuing our policy of 
expanding our overseas interests. 


Dr W. Blakey, Joint Managing Director, and 
Mr S. Gibbs, Sales Director, BIP Chemicals 
Ltd, have recently returned from a visit to our 
South African factory and are considering an 
extension of our production facilities there to 
include aminoplastic moulding powders. 

The establishment of a subsidiary company in 
Western Germany for the sale and servicing of 
our BIPEL machinery has been amply justified, 
and the number of orders from that country is 
steadily increasing. 

Our plans for the establishment of a moulding 
powder factory in Mexico, in conjunction with 
The Borden Company of the United States of 
America, are well advanced, and various sites 
have been evaluated, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


During the first few months of the current 
financial year certain sections of your Com- 
pany’s chemical interests have felt the effect, as 
suppliers to the industries mainly affected, of the 
recession in trade arising from credit restric- 
tions. As the concensus of informed opinion is 
that this recession is only of a temporary nature, 
it is anticipated that this situation will be cor- 
rected when conditions return to normal and 
the steady expansion which previously obtained 
is resumed. 

In other sections of the Group's activities, in 
particular engineering, tool-making and “ Filon ” 
reinforced sheeting, the rate of expansian is being 
maintained. 


In the export markets we have beak successful 
in maintaining our position. 


The all-round expansion in the sales of all 
the products of the Group in the last financial 
year was somewhat exceptional. and it is anti- 
cipated that subsequent years will be more in 
accord with the normal growth which should 
result from the increased manufacturing re- 
sources which we shall deploy as the years 
proceed. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


_ Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said: 
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have seen quite recently statements in the Press, 
upon which I wish to report more fully 


Some months ago representatives of your 
Company and of Turner & Newall Lid had 
discussions fo ascertain what ficlds of mutrua: 
interest there are between the two companics 


It was then agreed that there is considerable 
scope for expansion in the field of structural 
plastics based upon the combination of synthetic 
resins and fibres. In this connection, Turner 
& Newall Lid. has the technical knowledge 
coyering inorganic fibres and, on the other hand, 
British Industrial Plastics Ltd. has the technical 
knowledge relating to synthetic resins and also 
the engineering techniques necessary for the 
construction of structural plastics derived there 
from 


On Friday of last week I received from the 
Chairman of Turner & Newall Lid. a verbal 
offer, which has been reported in the Press 
This is an offer of one £1 Ordinary share in 
Purner & Newall Lid. plus twenty-eight 
hillings in cash, for every seven 2s Ordinary 


shares in BIP. 


This offer has subsequently been confirmed 
n writing and, although the time has been shor: 
for your directors to consider this matter, none 
theless they recommend Shareholders to eccep: 
the offer when it is formally made, and they wit 
do so in respect of their own holdings of shares 


Che report. was adopted 


HOLT PRODUCTS LIMITED 


(Manuiacturers of Car Chemicals) 


FURTHER EXPANSION 
Pin Annual General Meeting of Holt 
Products Limited was held on January 31st in 
London, Mr Douglas R. Holt, the chairman 
presiding. The following are extracts from his 


rculated statement 


Consolidated profits before taxation showed 
in uncrease over the previous year of {£62,838 
und were again an all-time record After 
deducung a provision of £131,588 for taxation 
nd the mterests of minority sharcholders, there 

ains 4 net profit of £135,204 


Trade continued to expand in both its hom« 
and «=oexport markets; the result of  earlict 
marketing plans, maintenance of our national 

ing policy and increased efficiency 


As forecast. your Company's export business 
mereased. Our French company has improved 
ts posinon during the year and undoubtedly 
as more products are produced in France still 
further opportunities will be open for expan 
sion. In order to progress within the European 
Common Market, a further subsidiary, Holt 
Producten N.V., Amsterdam, has been formed 


The directors have felt ut wise to extend the 
existing manufacturing facilities by a further 
24,000 square feet approximately, so that addi- 
tional space for both plant and storage is avail 
able to meet anticipated increased demands 


For the first part of the current financial year 
our order book has been maintained in a satis 
factory manner compared with last year. The 
Directors are hopeful that trading for the 
remainder of the year will prove satisfactory 


An interim dividend of 15 per cent was paid 
in June, 1960. The Report and Accounts were 
adopted and a final dividend of 35 per cent 
was approved, leaving {213,801 to be carried 
forward 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


HENLYS LIMITED 


The thirty-second annual general mecting of 
Henlys Limited was held on January 26th in 


London 


Mr H. G. Henly (Chairman and Joint 
Managing Director) presided and said 


Much has been written and many views 
expressed about the Used Car problem of the 
Motor Industry, and this gives me an oppor 
tunity to tell you that your Company has no 
such problem. We took measures in March of 
last year to deal with the fall in Used Car prices 
which we felt might develop later. This, as you 
know, did eventuate, by which ume we had 
reduced our stocks to a figure below our 
normal holding. I am happy to tell you that we 
have been able to maintain these conditions 


The followimg are extracts from the Directors’ 


Report 


Your Board has much pleasure in once again 
reporting another successful vear’s trading 


The Net Profits of the Group before taxation 
amounted te £908,627, which, although a record 
for your Company. in fact represent only 2.6 
per cent of the value of the Group's turnover 
for the year. Compared with the previous year 
this is a drop of 0.1 per cent, which can be 
attributed to the more competitive trading cond: 
tions and the fall in used car values which 
occurred during the latter part of the financial 
year under review. The Interim and Final Divi 
dends of 3d. and 7d. Net respectively together 
represent a total distribution of 34 per cent 
Gross on the Ordinary Share Capital 


Since the end of the year under review profits 
have been maintained at a satisfactory level 


The report was adopted, 


MICHAEL NAIRN 
& GREENWICH 


(Linoleum and Floor Covering 
Manufacturers) 


BLTTER TRADING RESULTS 


he thirty-ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Michael Nairn & Greenwich Limited was held 
on February 2nd at Kirkcaldy, Sir M. George 
Nairn, Bt, Chairman, presiding 


The net profit of the Group, after providing 
£762.848 to meet taxation, amounts to £743,042 
and shows an increase of £215,120 over the 
results of the previous period. The subsidiary 
companies have retained £472,868, leaving a 
balance of profit accruing to the parent company 
amounting to £270,174, 

The Board recommend a final dividend of & 
per cent, less income tax, on the Ordinary Stock 
which makes a total of 10 per cent for the year 
In the opinion of the Board, this increase of 
1} per cent over last year’s distribution is fully 
justified by the better trading results 


There has been a very considerable increase in 
the Manufacturing and Trading Profit and all 
Companies within the Group have contributed 
to this improvement 


With regard to the future, present indications 
are not altogether promising and, in fact, the 
group trading profit for the first quarter of the 
current year has fallen below that for the cor 
responding period of the previous year. Several 
factors have contributed to this. Costs also tend 
to increase. Despite the adverse factors I feel 
that our organisation is well equipped to take 
its full share of the business available 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Bristol Brewcry Georges 
T' its bid for the share capital of Bristol 

Brewery Georges, United Breweries 
offers a good price to get a first impor- 
tant foothold in the South of England. 
United Breweries is the creation of the suc- 


cessful Canadian brewer, Mr E. P. Taylor, 


whose ambition is evidently to build a 
brewing group comparable in strength to 
such regional-cum-national breweries as 
Watney Mann, Flowers and Ind Coope. 
These groups have shown how size in 
brewing can produce economies and, as 
Mr Taylor with Carling lager to sell has 
no doubt noted, it can add to one’s bargain- 
ing strength when reciprocal trade agree- 
ments are being negotiated. How those 
already established in what is essentially a 
*“ clubbable ” industry will react to Mr 
Taylor's thrust remains to be seen. 

Bristol Brewery Georges has long been 
considered a possible target for a bid and 
just before United Breweries announced its 
offer BBG shares were moving up again. In 
all they gained 18s. to 133s. on-the day the 
bid was announced. This compares with a 
price of 140s. imputed to them by the offer 
of 40s. in cash plus eight United Breweries 
ordinary shares (standing in the market at 
12s. 6d.) for every ordinary share in Bristol 
Georges, The directors of Bristol Georges 
have consulted S. G: Warburg and they 
have been advised to await further informa- 
tion about the property revaluation now in 
progress before giving their opinion on its 
merits, 

Harlier United Breweries’ acquisitions 
were largely in the North of England and 
Scodand and if this bid succeeds it would 
practically double the size and carnings 
capacity of United and also put it firmly on 
the road to becoming a national brewery. 
But ambition has its cost, for acquisitions 
have added to United Breweries’ share 
capital and have drained its cash resources 
28 well. Last December's debenture placing 
of about {£5 million funded its carlier bank 
overdrafts but the cash element in the latest 
bid could impose a new strain. Economies 
of scale, moreover, will be garnered only 
after the trade of the various breweries has 
been integrated. Victories won in the stock 
market have to be consolidated in the 
industry and this, the directors of United 
Breweries have indicated, is their intention. 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 


N the current condition of the world oil 

market, Standard Oil of New Jersey has 
done somewhat remarkably to have achieved 
an increase of 9 per cent in its net profits 
during 1960 ; all major companies have been 
engaged in strenuous attempts to cut their 
costs, but these business exercises usually 
take time and yield limited results. Jersey 


sold § per cent more petroleum products, 
but with lower prices its revenues rose by 
only 2 per cent. Its costs were trimmed 
considerably, therefore, partly it would 
appear by internal economies but parily also 
by getting sharper bargains on its purchas:s 
of crude. Jersey, like Shell, markets a con- 
siderably larger volume of products than 
could be: refined from its own production 
alone (in 1959, about 13 per cent more). 
Much of the supplementary crude oil that 
it buys is tied under long-term contracts to 
posted prices though at substantial dis- 
counts ; but it will also buy large tonnages 
on shorter-term contracts that allow it more 
chance to take advantage of the immediate 
market. 

Shell, it is only fair to note, recently 
reported that its net income in 1960 was 2 
per cent down on 1959. It is hardly 
meaningful to compare the situation of 
groups with as vast and variegated a 
spread of interests as these two giants ; 
some of the relevant factors may be that 
Jersey has a somewhat larger production of 
“ cost oil ” in the Middle East under its own 
command, and that it can import far mors 
foreign oil into the protected market of the 
United States. It may for at least part of 
1960, moreover, have been in a somewhat 
more favourable tax position than Shell in 
Venezucla. The tax liability of Creole, its 
subsidiary there, appears over the whole 
period to have been computed on “ realisa- 
tions,” that is the actual, discounted prices 
at which it sold much of Venezuclan out- 
put, while many other producers had to pay 
tax on the basis of notional posted prices. 


Gold and Diamond 


Investment Trusts 


wo of Anglo American's associated 

South African mining trusts—Orange 
Free State Investment Trust and Anglo 
American Investment—are paying bigger 
dividends. The net income of OFSITS, 
an investment company with most of 
its interests in producing mines in the 
Orange Free State, rose last year from {2.7 
million to {3.4 million and the total divi- 
dend has been raised from 47! to §0 per 
cent. Anglo American Investment with its 
big stake in diamond production and 
marketing has raised its final dividend from 
10s. to 12s. 6d. with an unchanged bonus 
of §s., making a total of 25s., against 22s. 6d. 
Net profits have risen from {3.4 million to 
£3-8 million. West Rand Investment 
Trust, the Anglo American investment 
trust based on the West Wits and 
Klerksdorp areas, did not fare so well. 
Profits rose marginally from {£2.25 million 
to £2.34 million and the dividend is un- 
changed at 3s. 6d. With a big stake in 
Western Deep Levels “ B” shares, WRITS 
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has the right to take u nearly another 


_£1 million in shares in Western 


Deeps as 
well as to provide funds for financing 
further deve t at and 
Western Areas. This makes an early increase 
in the dividend unlikely. 

In the stock market, OFSITS and oer Ss 
have swung up and down, thoug $ 
violently on ie of the shares in their 
portfolios. Some gold mines have now 
recovered roughly half the drop in their 


OFSITS’ GOLD INTERESTS 
Shore Prices 


Nov. April Sept. Feb. 
30, 29. 30, ', 
1959 1960 1960 1961 


F. $. Geduld 190/—- {t25/— 31/3 1813/6 
Welkom . s 21/3 is/3 14/~- 18/3 
Prewdent Brand 77/t'y SS/10', 62/10%, 61/3 
President Steyn 30/3 22/4; 22/- 19/6 
Harmony 38/- 79/6 3/7, B/- 
Loraine ....... 36/9 27/6 24, W- 
St Helena ..... 4/- 65/7', 75/6 sao 
Western Hidgs. 161/10',123/9 [40/~ t51/3 


market value between the late 1959 peak 
and the low point touched last September. 
Whether they will climb back the rest of 
the distance this year will depend partly on 
the flow of gold produced as the mills come 
closer to peak capacity, partly on Dr Ver- 
woerd partly on Mr Kennedy. At the 
moment the Union's Prime Minister and 
the American President seem to be exerting 
an equal but opposite influence on the 
market, though the more often Mr Kennedy 
emphasises his determination to hold the 
gold value of the dollar, the more convinced 
becomes a section of gold share speculators 
that the, writing is already on the wall. 


Cable and Wireless 
(Holding ) 


we a final dividend of 2} per cent, 
ordinary stock owners in Cable and 
Wireless (Holding) will receive a total dis- 
tribution of 10 per cent for 1960. C & W, 
one of the biggest investment trtsts; follows 
a comparatively conservative dividend 
policy, making quite substantial transfers to 
reserves. But y weed time to time reserves 
are partially capitalised by scrip issues and 
the dividend rate is maintained on the larger 
number of shares. Earnings after tax in 
1960 rose by 21 per cent to £1,022,000, 
against £847,000, and of this amount 
£340,000 has been put to reserve. 

To enable stock owners to increase their 
participation in the company's stake in 
Cables Investment Trust, the book value 
of this holding has been written up from 
£4,665,000 to £6 million and part of the 
surplus is to be capitalised in a one-for-five 
scrip issue. In addition a rights issue is 
proposed on the basis of one new share at 
10s. for each ten held. The directors believe 
that carnings in 1961 should “in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances” 
allow them to maintain the dividend at 10 
per cent on the increased 

At 17s. 9d. Cable and Wireless yield 


Company Affairs continued on Page 506 
London and New York Stocks on next 
It90 pages. 
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BUILDING, PAINT, Exc 
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DRAPERY & STORES 
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Ex dividend § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. Yd. in © 8 Ex capetaisavon T Ex righe (e) Interim dividend 
(6) Final dividend (c) Year's dividend (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share (e) To earliest date (f) Plat yield (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling (h) After Riedesian cax 
() Excludes special payment of 2':% tax free. (1) To lacest date 
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% % MISCELLANEOUS | 
%/3 25/6 0 « 12',¢ Allied Suppliers 1O/- 30/4, 30/3 43 2 54/6 3s/- Pr b P A /.. %/- 4/3" . “0 
43 33/6 | 2 €) 10 e | Asmec. Grrewh Foods..5/- 39/3 WP 2-64 2, Lae, Be | 30 8) oe SAS Teme a de | ae) 2 
: a 2 20 @ Assoc Television ‘A’ .5, 8-00 
6/3 47/6 96 4 @ Bevril Ded ans 60/3 3-98"* : s0/- 37/3 7 « 8 a Beecham Group... $/- 42/6 3/7, | 3-09 2 
W/3 12/6 $2! \.¢ 4’\.b Brooke Bond ‘8 S/- t4/- 14/3 3-8! 14% 38/3 62,6 3',0 British Macch a “43 443 | #42 2, 
17/9 10/3 10 b 2':@. international Tea....5/- 16/10', 16/4', 3-82 % [31% 19/6) rent 0 Br . ws 27/3 2-4 2! 
one ‘ 10 b rush Oxygen sae / 2 
88/3 70/9 105, 6 5S @ }j. Lyons ‘A ci 83/6 83/9 3-78 2 12/6 o/4', hs 3 @ British Ropes 2/6 10/7; 10/7", an 7s 
27", Ws/Ms, 5 «a 9 b&b Ranks 0/- WP 28/7", 40 2 76/6 ae 1b Ti,a Dela Rue 10/- 59/- 96 4-20 2, 
48/9 38/3 Tb 2,0 Spillers . ci #4/- a9 437 WN, 7/3 25/4! 10',6 6 a Gestecner ‘A $s. 4 793 2-20 4) 
62/- 46/10" = 3 a) 9 Tate & Lyle £1 9/6 47/9 5030 2 | ees, 45/7) $0 88> Glaxo....... 10/- 61/9 = 61/3 235 | Ws ' 
24,3 15/3 9 6b Sa Unigate ° " 5/- 20/1 20/9 37 is, 62/6 4/9 3« 12 b Harrisons & Cr Defld. ti 4/9 «9 6-15 my 
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409 2410', 2! b 9 @ Pressed Steel S/- 27/9 26/3 5-7 3 $7/- 43/- 30 7',b Lancashire Senel it 44/10", 43/-" $n ro 
48,6 30, - 10 « 1S c¢ Triplex Holdings 10/- 38/9 7% 400 3 60/7', 33/71, aa 6b! tenth Serta {| 37/6" 37/7", 638 2 
33/9 9/75 2-2 Ti,d Sree! Co. of Wales aay “1/6 67 Vs 
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' 63/- ay 3 ao 2 Bb Steware & Lioyds é) $2/4, S26 $71 i 
tH%, 7 20 a 70 b Anglo-American 10/- S', 8 $54 a Y 2 
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@/3  42/- 35 b 3S @ Hartebeestfontein ..10/- 53/6 52/6 13:33 51, | 8/6 32/6 2,6 6S a 1 & PP. Cons £1 | $9/44, 9/1) |G Jars 2 
g0/4', 51/6 50 @ 60 b President Brand $/- 63/- 61/3 898 t's 37/6 26/1", T'yd S @ Fine Spinners con “ 30/10, 8-10 te 
‘87/6 07/6 80 o 105 b Western Holdings ...5/- 153/1') 1514/3 6-12 1 | 29- 59/6 7'y@, 17:0 Lancashire Cotton Ci 66/10, 68/1 7-34 ty 
28/6 79 3',@  Winkethaak 0/- 27/3 /- 59/- 42/1', 5%yd 4,0 Courtavids any 2/9 4-35 2) 
119% 6/- 4” « 13';0 Chartered... is/- 679 “e/- 88 2 14/6 10/1; 6 ¢« 14 &  lthagworth Morris 4/- W/4t, Wty 7% th 
93/9 SO/7', 2 @ 60 b Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- S8/- 58/6 13-68 «(2 ~~ 56/9 12426 5 a | Patons & Baldwins...) 7i/7!, | 72/4. @:33** 2 
16/4!, 89 640 12':b  Rhod. Selection Ts, 5/- 9/4, 9/4, 10-00) 4), / 64/- 8 a 2 b Wes Riding Worsted (| 66/- “3 6s : 
B10, S/i',  4itiga 10S gb Roan Ante .S/-  $/4,  S/ 13-898 hy, = 31/6 7',b  _2!;@ Weolcombers. .. ch ue | Oe 5:48 | 2 
46/3 2S/- 1S @ 22:5 Tanganyika 10/- 2/- 22/6 13-6 ty ais 15/3 Be om @ Bradiord Dyers ci 17/4, 17/3 3.45 Fa 
209 6i/- 139,65 6'4 2 Consolidated Zinc. “i 6% 68/- 5-68 2 ant 3 6/10', 6'4e 13946 Calico Printers $/- 14/6 14/8, 6:8! ? 
200 /- 133/I'y | 180 b 100 @ Oc Beers Defd. Reg 5/- (55/7') 1158/1", 7% 2 ‘ 10/9 3 @ 10 6 ws industries 10/- 10/9 / /4' tt 
$113", me, $1 SOc $1-S0c Internat. Nickel ...n.pv. Silt $12 2-41 33/6 26/4" 7M, ¢ 10 ¢ Tootal ci wie, HH, «67 ' 
14/- 10/7", 2 b 7',@ London Tin ‘- wm 3 s 793 1 | a j 
51/6 28/9 2 « 20 «= Rio Tinto.. -.. 10/- i, @/ 4ea5 x 
45/6 26/3 62',¢ 70 @ Tronoh - eo «6 940°" 3 PROPERTY 
ou an “oe 12'y@ «21, Alliance Trust 5/- 56/10", 2 Ma 2 = we 
hh ae 10 30 > 6B.E.T. ‘A’ Dele S/~ 4/9 4 41 
67/6 46/- — t7ab- 3; British Petroleum ....€1 49/6 $26 674 2118/6 14/3 10 ¢ 10 ¢ Cablo& Wireless. S/- 15/4, 17/9 | 282 | 1% 
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Paar Litt ac Ii'g@ Reyal Dutch 20H, Ci C1, 30 3° ny 48/10'; 5 be Cig aod hod feos a 65/3 70/3 26 1 O . 
66 4 - > ’™P.c 110 @ Gee Transport wa - oo su“ 3 wt, Bis 18-08b 14 Oko Hudson's Bay al Pr 8’ 3-78 2 
o4/- ‘ on . hramar i‘ / y 27/ 16/2". 4b 2 @ Land Securities.....10/- 25/ 25/ 2077" 1 
P an PAPERS ny 21/6 105, < 2'30 «Lond. Coty. Freehid. 10/- 32/1), B/'* 3:4 ' 
iS 6, 10/3 8 6 S$ @ Daily Mirror ‘A’... S/- 11 th/4, 659°" 2%, TEA & RUBBER 
50/- 8/- 12,5 = =5 @ Odhams Pres 10/- 39/- 4/- 365 2 145/6 38/9 t2'20 | 120 b Cons Tea@tends...€1 43/- 43/6 1609 » 2 
80/6 56/6 6 »b 4 @ W.H. Smith &Son'A’ ft 80/6 82/3 292°" 2 | 31/6 26/- Bo 1 b ai (Assam)... ct 29/3 29/9 nu : 
61 10', SO/6 «< S @ Bowater Paper.......41 55/- 53/3 452 2, | 18/6 10/- 7 «| Nie iuware Eliya .. at 10/- 10/- 14.00 t's 
63/- “9 it b S @ Albert E. Reed.......€1 49/6 $0/- 6¢4« i, | 9/0%, 5/7, Wr 12'3¢@ | Highlands & Lowlands2/-  6/1', 6/- 3-1 Ny 
, 0/6 29/9 7b 4 @ Spicers fl We Nie sa 62 vi, Sf 40 b!| 10 @ London Asiatic 2/- 6 6/3 00% 
4/9 47/- 9b 4 @ Wiggins Teape fl Si79 53/3 4@ it, foo/- 75/7, 374d | Wye | United Sua Betong .. £1 80/- 78/- nm iy 
The Economist Indicator (1953 = 100) ai shim 5 “i sie ah ici actos 
G 1960/0! | indicator | Yield % 1960 a _ AMERICAN SECURITY PRICES Fae! AMERICAN SECURITY YIELDS 
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Dec. 28 356-6 40 STANDARD AND POOR'S 
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2.8 per cent, covered 1.7 times, and puts a 
value of about 74d. on the rights. On an 
ex-all basis, the yield is 3) per cent. 


Boulton Paul 


B EFoRE the Dowty Group made its bid 
of 8s. in cash plus one ordinary share 
for two ordinary shares in Boulton Paul Air- 
craft, the latter stood at 18s. With Dowty 
at 348. 6d. the bid values Boulton Paul at 
21s. 3d. and after its announcement the 
shares rose to 20s. The offer gave the news 
that Boulton Paul's profits in the year to 
July 31, 1960, were estimated to have fallen 
from £440,000 to £350,000, but that the 
ordinary dividend would remain unchanged 
at 30 per cent. 

In terms of the latest dividends, the bid is 
not outstandingly generous. But share- 
holders in Boulton Paul have to consider 
the future that faces a small, independent 
aircraft company largely engaged on 
research aircraft and the manufacture of 
equipment. The Dowty Group also manu- 
factures aircraft accessories but it has a 
number of interests outside the aircraft in- 
justry as well and its profit record is good 
Ihe future would seem to be brighter for 
Nowty plus Boulton Paul than for Boulton 
Paul standing alone 


‘ General Electric 

QO? the basis of the provisional results 

tor the first eight months of the finan- 
cial year which ends on March 31st, the 
directors of General Electric expect the full 
year’s profits to be somewhat lower than 
those ‘reported in 1959-60, mainly because 
of reduced trading in the radio and domestic 
equipment divisions. But they have left 
the interim dividend unchanged at 3 per 
cent. Presumably, the final will be left un- 
changed as well, to make the total again 10 
per cent, On that assumption the {1 shares 
at 31s. 3d. yield 6.3 per cent. 

The need to make changes in the com- 
pany’s administrative structure and to 
strengthen its management has been 
apparent for some time. The idea of merg- 
ing with English Electric appeared to sup- 
port both ends, but this merger did not go 
through. It is now up to the directors, 
under the new chairman, Mr Arnold 
Lindley, to do what they can for an indepen- 
dent GEC. They have already made 
changes in its administration and, having 
formed a new management committee, they 
plan to strengthen the management. But 
they say these changes will have to take 
place progressively so as to avoid major dis- 
turbances in production and trading. Some 
benefits are expected to emerge in the 
coming year, but the directors admit that 
“time and concentrated effort are required 
to make them effective.” 


Amalgamated Cotton Mills 


N last year’s boom, many cotton com- 
panies turned losses into profits, but few 


succeeded, as Amal ted Cotton Mills 
Trust did, in turning fairly respectable 
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earnings into extremely good ones. The 
group's profit béfore tax in the year to Sep- 
tember 24th jumped by £782,000 to 
£1,356,000 and net earnings rose in pro- 
portion from {£298,000 to £696,000. Amal- 
gamated Cotton is usually liberal in its 
dividends and this time the ordinary divi- 
dend has been effectively doubled by main- 
taining the rate at 25 per cent after a onc 
for one scrip issue. The company’s §s. 
units rose 7}d. to 16s. 6d., to yield 7.6 per 
cent. Since the group seems wedded to 
semi-annual payments of 10 and 15 per cent 
respectively, the one for five scrip issue now 
proposed has an obvious significance. 

Amalgamated Cotton sells a large number 
of branded products, including the Vantella, 
Aertex, Adastra and Van Heusen ranges. 
Last year was the first to include a full 
year’s profits from British Van Heusen, and 
during the year industrial banking and 
milling companies were acquired. The 
group is well placed to tap the continuing 
high expenditure on clothing 


Westinghouse Brake 


ESTINGHOUSE BRAKE AND SIGNAL Is 
\é experiencing a decline in demand for 
its traditional railway brake and _ signal 
products and is pushing forward with a 
policy of diversification. Although the year 
to October 1, 1960, witnessed a new record 
for signal and colliery installations the 
deliveries are now slowing down, as is the 
output of railway freight brakes. The 
rectifier division has achieved record sales 
and sales of brakes for commercial vehicles 
are rising. But the chairman, Captain 
A. R. S. Nutting, confirms the impression 
given by the preliminary report that the 
sales of “ Vespa” motor-scooters have been 
severely hit by credit restrictions. It is not 
therefore surprising that gross profits fell by 
8 per cent, from {2,557,000 to £2,3§4,000. 
Captain Nutting says that he 1s confident 
that though the demand for the products 
of the brake and signal divisions has fallen 
it will still remain at a high level for some 
time. The demand for motor-scooters, he 
believes, may show: some improvement 
following the recent easing of credit restric- 
tions. 

Last year there was a rise in the net 
amounts due from subsidiaries of over 
£1.6 million and a rise in stocks of over 
£2.3 million, both arising mainly from the 
Douglas division. During the year the 
group acquired a 50 per cent share in 
Hobbs Transmission and concluded an 
agreemen’ with the company to manufac- 
ture transmissions for the motor industry. 
This will involve heavy capital expenditure 
at a time when the group's liquid assets are 
strained. Capital commitments have almost 
doubled to {1,028,000 while bank over- 
drafts have risen from {775.000 to 
£2,696,000. As the chairman expects 
slightly lower profits in the current year the 
group's expansion plans may require further 
accommodation from the banks. The {1 
ordinary shares stand at 38s. 6d. and yield 
§.7 per cent on the unchanged dividend of 
II per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 
FIRST DEALINGS jan. 16 jan. 30 


LAST DEALINGS jan. 27 
ACCOUNT DAY Feb. 7 


feb. 20 
Feb. 17 Mar. 7? 
Feb. 28 Mar. 14 


N the gilt edged market dated British 

Funds improved considerably after the 
announcement of the terms of the Govern- 
ment’s new issues. Industrials in contrast 
have experienced an irregular market over 
the week but with a firm undertone which 
is reflected in a rise in The Economist Indi- 
cator from 367.1 to 370.8. The short-end 
of the gilt edged market responded well to 
the new issues, with the 1966 conversion 
offer being made more attractive to the dis- 
count market by the decision to deal with 
it as a “ short,” six weeks earlier than ex- 
pected. Other shorts shared in the improve- 
ment with the exception of Conversion 4; 
per cent 1963, of which another tranche is 
being issued. Medium-dated Conversion 
§ per cent 1971 moved up as tap sales dried 
up, closing on Wednesday , up at gt. In 
contrast the long end. of the market was 
comparatively neglected 

Among industrials turnover in Odhams 
Press and the Daily Mirror slackened con 
siderably and prices eased, Odhams losing 
gd. on Wednesday to 48s. and the Daily 
Mirror Ordinary and “A” shares losing 
ground slightly to 11s. 6d. and 11s. 4$d. 
respectively. Thomson Preferred moved :n 
sympathy, losing 3d. to 26s. 3d. presumably 
reflecting a belief that Mr Thomson was 
likely to withdraw. 

Breweries have enjoyed an active week 
stimulated by the £16 million bid for Bristol 
Brewery Georges from Mr Taylor’s United 
Breweries. Bristol Breweries have moved 
up from ros. last week to 134s., United 
remaining fairly steady around 12s. 6d. As 
a group breweries showed useful gains with 
the Financial Times brewing share index 
moving up from 256.1 on Thursday to 262.6 
on Wednesday last. 

In the motor section Leyland were on 
offer on news of Standard-Triumph’s big 
losses, Leyland losing 10}d. on Wednesday 
to 79s. od., and Standard Triumph 14d. to 


10s. 

Both British American Tobacco and 
“Imps ” improved on investment buying in 
anticipation of good trading results, “ Bats ” 
putting on 4s. 3d. over the week to 673s., 
and “Imps” 1s. to 70s. 6d. 

In the textile machinery field, Ernest 
Scragg Ordinary at 65s. and “ A” Ordinary 
at 64s. 9d. both closed 9s. higher in response 
to the increase in the dividend. 

Oils have been improving with American 
as well as local buying ; the steep up-trend 
in share prices which started in the second 
week in December showing little sign of 
exhaustion. Gold shares have tended to 
drift downwards under the influence of Mr 
Kennedy's strongly worded reassurance that 
the dollar would be held. Loraine has 
moved sharply against this trend, adding 
1s. 6d. on Wednesday to reach 29s. on 
rumours of the good development results. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended janvary 28, 1961, there was an “above- 
line’ surplus (after allowing for sinking funds) of £146,047,000 
compared with a surplus £105 856. in the prevrous week 
and a surplus of £102,262,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net receipt “below-line” of £49,647,000 
leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £659,133,000 com- 
pared with £591,.013,000 in 1959-460. 





























income Tax 2478,000}15 10.650 1533.633 1156870 184053 
Surtax 190,000] 108.600 107,500111,000 10.800 
Death Duties 239,000 
Stamps 
Profits tax, EPT and 

EPL 256,000] 225.600 226,000] 4,300 4,300 
Other inland Revenue 

Dues 360 150 so 
Total Inland Revenue 
Excne 950.1501 710,805 748.160)13,.970 15,170 
Total C ustonns and ee a oy rm 

Eacise 2408 78011654 146 1967. 786] 40.094 43,512 
Motor Duties 113,000] 97.637 107,093] 3.378 9,586 
















PO (Net Rece:pr) 4.000 
Broadcast Licences 39.000] 30.100 31,600] 5,000 5.100 
sundry Loans 32.000] 31.928 40.673 





Miscellaneous 


136.529 96,383 
Total 


Ord. Expenditure 
Dede interest 
Payments to Northern 

ireland Exchequer 
Other Consolidated 

Funds 

upply Services 












4517 5,067 





$26 8 
25943 112534 
Total 


ooking Funds 40,0001 29.110 29.4677 


Above-line 
Deficit 
* Below-line 
re 


Surplus or 












Net Expend 






$88.453 
591,013 






Total Surplus or Deficic 




















receipts from 
Tax Reserve Certificates 32.737 106.711 }-35043.368/2 
Savings Certificates 61.500 52.300 300 300 
defence Bonds 122.991 89.226] 3.168 2,39) 
Premium Savings Bonds 38.410 47.350] 790 1.700 
Total 255.638 295,587 }-30785 - 3542) 

Net deficit of the Civil Contingencies Fund ¢€5$ million in 
60-4! mopared with net rerept of £5 million in 1959-60 





FLOATING DEBT 
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Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Adevanens 






Public 
Dept 


Bank of 


Tender Engtand 


am 
> 
3S 
°o 


jan. 20 









Oct. 22 


83 
oo 








eee ee 
S8ES 
e886 
©°00°o 
















Dec 3 3660-0 (62-4 2t $ $4835 
1 36400 1657 3 228 7 $.526-0 
1? 3,610-0 1794-4 21-4 , $4615-5 
3t 3,580 0 | 2007-4 | 2941 40 | 5008-5 
} 
lan «6©7—CO3 S100 | 20N7 277.3 $842 0 
14 34300 2,040 2 276 0 5.7% 2 
2) «3.900 2.018 5 Pe) '$e029% 
2 313nN0 2,000 6 i367 5.5093 



















Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE authorities have made it clear this 

week that they have no desire to see 
short term rates fall any lower. At last 
Friday's tender the discount houses raised 
their common bid by only id. to 
£98 19s. 2d. even though they now have 
very low portf 





the Bank of England at the penal rate. 
Tuesday's income tax payments produced 
an extreme shortage of funds which the 
authorities relieved by very large special 
purchases but one or two houses were still 
forced to apply to ihe Bank for a very small 
amount. On Monday the authorities gave 
only a small amount of help by special pur- 
chases, and four or five houses were “ in“ 
the Bank for a moderate amount ; on Wed- 
nesday no special help was given and a small 
amount was taken at Bank rate. 

The demand for bills at last week's tender 
was brisk with total applications virtually 
unchanged for the offer of {£220 million 
bills—{60 million less than a weck earlier. 
In fact the authorities scaled down the allot- 
ment to {£200 million and the market re- 
ceived only 26 per cent of its application. 


“« 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 
Bank rate (from % Discount rates % 
5',%. 6/12/60) S Bank bills 
| @0 days H ignty 
Deposit rates | 3 months 4 5-4 
(masxomum) 4 months 45-49 
Banks } 6 months ia4ig 
Discount houses 3-3'4 | Fine trade bills 
3 months S46 
Money 4 months S'e-4 
Day-to-Day 33g-4hy 6 months $')-6') 


NEW YORK 


Official Discount Treasury bills % 
rate january 23 2 230 
(from 3‘, i} 860) 3 30 2 


Effective Limits 





February | january 26 january 27 





United Staces $ 2 78-2 62° 
Canadian § 

French Fr 13 622-14 027 
Swiss Fre 11-94-12 S4"_ 
Beigran Fr. 137 96 


















142.05 7, 
Dutch Gid 10-48-10 80 

W. Ger. O-Mk. 11:59 g-11- 92% | 11-708g ty | tt 7ODeHe i Ne Te. 1} 70%——Se 11 7Olgudy 
Portug. Esc 79 00! | 90-20-30 80 20-30 20-30 20- 2-30 90 20-90 
ttahan Lire 1728-1775 1744-17444 | (TAR g-I744¥y NT4Vg-AT44'y | 1743-1743'4 | 1743p by 1742ig2y 
Swedish Kr 14-27 'y-14-70 14. 495,-50 14 4 14 &, 's 4 14 448), 14 @',-', 
Danish Kr 19-06'>-19-62 | 19-35%-36 19 35%4-36 | ID Sy 19:3 19:38, 195s 
NorwegianKr. 19 71-20 30", | 2003%4-04 20 -03%-04 20.03%) 04, | 20-037 2003 -', | 1-035-45 

* Official Lomin 





United States $ 'gnige. pm ' 


Price (s. d. per fine on.) 


a a IT, 





Feb. 3. . 25, . Feb. |. 
(€ milion) tad teen | eet 
issue Depertmrent* - ' 

Noves in circulation 2.007 2.1%-0 2196-2 
Notes in banking dept %7 “4 42 
Govt. debt and securities*. 2.1222 2.2480 2,248-0 
Other securities a 0-7 0-8 oe 
Gold coin and bullion... 04 0-4 o4 
Coin con 20 | 1-3 3 





ih eminaine 7-9 en 2 B $ 
Special deposits ‘ ' 
Bankers 261-4 20-0 247 -$ 
Others 65.6 “2 “4 
Total 49 “7.3 463 5 
Secures 
Government =? ee 378-6 
Discounts and advances 271 «oo 0.5 
Other 20 5 a 18-8 
Total 335-5 #0 4 449 
Banking department reserve vv? ssi 54 % 
% ey a 
Propertion eo. 6o wa 
* Government debt is (£11.015.100. capital €14,553,000 
Fiduciary wue reduced by (50 million to (2,250 million on * 


Jan 





Date of 
T , Average Allowed 
aoe Offered a Rate of at Max 
- Alloument Rate* 


9! day 63 doy 

Oct. 28] 250-0 wo 476-9 or 9 2 we 
Nov. 4] 2500 00 4803 7 «9-79 $8 
a 20 0 0 458 0 6 54% 3° 
is] 25300 00 4n-7 3 59 0 
23} 200 3 0 4it-4 92 9-25 63 
Dec. 2] 2400 wv 4275 2 «5-S5 Se 
' oi 2060 0 4547 oe 7 8 4 
1] 230-0 3% 0 4103 7 604 7 
23 7 14 67 
30 oe 1178 © 

196! 
jan. 6 % 10 38 n 
3 es 1 5! 63 

z 


secured 26 per cent, higher venders being allotted im full 
offer for thi week was for £210 million of 9! day bills. ¢ Alloament 
cut by 210 million 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Market Rates: Spot 


















BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




















wary 18ch 


TREASURY 


BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Billy 


Amount (¢ million) 







a 
» 
















~ 
“ 














On january 1th tenders lor 9) day bile at 298 I, 2a 


The 









t Alloemenc cut by £20 miliion. 











benuary 28 january 30 january 31 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


‘The United States Prices and Wages Dec. se Trade 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where ee eae ree ee Cee ane — 
annual rates are shown. OVERSEAS 


Western Europe.......... Jan. 28th United States 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Average weekly earn- 


Consumer prices External prices Stock ings in manufacturing 


prices 
| { Compo- 
| Allitems | Food Clothing | Housing | Export | Terms I site index J At current 


i i | of trade 
indies , 1957-S9 
1947-49 = 100 1948 = 100 = 100 


104:1 j 100 
120-3 110 
118-3 | 10 


1960, September i 142 


» November 
» December 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment! 


Durable goods Non-durable goods aoe aan Unem- 


industrial struction Tera! Total 
pro- j I | Chemicals | Seasonally uae ota ployed as 


loy- 
Metals | Vehicles, | Total | Textiles, and — force’ | oneme | -QeRiee 
| ete, clothing | petroleum} *°"’? 
} } products rates 


1957= 100; seasonally adjusted $ billton 


i948... 
1938 ... 
1959 . 


1960, August . 
September 
October 
November 
December .. 


59,378 
63,966 
65,581 


68,282 
67,767 
67,490 
67,182 
66,009 


SELES Fav 
eaonww ~wweonw 
oon vow 
ewseseo VG@s 


Exports of US 


Wholesale Retail Imports for US consumption merchanduwe 


Personal Volume of trade 


con- 
eo Sales Stocks? Sales Stocks? Total Crude Semi- Toral Finished | imports | Exports 


Annual materials manuf'res goods 
rates 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted $ milhon 1948 = 100 


Wewwwe wn~ 


wwe -O CFO 


@2eeeno G20 
one 


. uly 
August 
September 
October .- 
November 


WYNN ee we 
i 
—— a 
eyvnwn- 
vVewns woe 


PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 


Personal income* Consumer credit Banking statana? Budget expenditure! Bond yields 
’ T : 
| : Surplus 3-month Taxable Corporate 
Tort | tabour | farm, | ott |insatmane] emt: | Loam | tort | Mor’ | Tremury | "Soret | °° ki 
} | deficit bills | bondss bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion ; 
adjusted annual rates of 5 p 


‘ 


$ billion Per cent per annum 


as 


eveavr 92 
wOo@e~n aonwv 


aanw~ 200 
BS22223 set 
$2222 26n 
S-Sre e3s 


(') 1948 figures are not strictly comparable. (?) End of period. (*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the 
(©) Bonds due or callable from 10 to 20 years (except 1948: due or callable after 15 years). (*) December, 18-2. (’) Average 


a 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PLANNING & ORGANISATION DEPARTMENT 


, which iv for Market Research, Economic 


The expansion of activities of this De responsible 
Research both io the United Kingdom and abroad, bas given rise to the 


lateli.gence and 


fotlowme vacancies, which offer opportunity, goed salaries and excellent prowects to mea of 
iadividustity, originalty and imitiative : 


ECONOMIC INTELLIGENCE SECTION 
ECONOMIST Aged 26.35. two be mainly concerned with the interpretation of Feonomn and 


Potitical developments im Western FBurope, the assesment of economic prospects and their effect 
on the domestic applance market Applicants should possess a degree in Economics The ability 
10 write lucid and comcise reports is essential, Journalistic experience in cconomics of politics would 
be an advantage. Ref. £.1.S.1. 


MATHEMATICAL STATISTICIAN ECONOMIST (ons 26.5. wo do mainy 


concerned with the study aod development of methods of forecasting the demand for domestk appliances 
and the compilation of both long aad short term forecasts for all markets Applicants should bold « 
degree in Mathematics, Statistics, of Poonomes with Statigtics a6 &@ special subpect and mus have 
had practiual experience of the application of stativtical techniques to forecasting Ref. £.1.8.2. 


MARKET RESEARCH SECTION 
PRODUCT GROUP LEADER Aged 28/35, tw be respousite for all aspects of Market 


Research from formulation of methods to the preparstion of reports, Apploatts should hold a degree 
in Foonomics, Sociology of Psychology, and have bad at least five years atmrket research experience 
wih a large Company of reputable agracy A diploma in Mattes oF acciate membership of 
he Awwxiation of Incorporated Statisucians would be uo advantage. Ref. W.R.1, 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS Aged 24/¥ Applicants should preferably hold « degree 


in EFoonomics, Sociology or Paychology. and must have had at keawt (wo years commercial of imdustrial 
experience. Specific experience of Market Research is not ewentia Ref, M.R.2. 


All applicants must be prepared to travel as reqaired, both m the United Kingdom and abroad 
All the appointments are to monthly stafl Mates with excellent mlaries and pension provieiwns 


ippleations will be treated in the strictest Confulence and should be sent quvting the relevant 
rome sumber to 


D. G. Smith, Employment Officer, 
Hoover Limited, Perivale, Greenford, Middlesex. 





GRADUATE 
IN 
ECONOMICS AND/OR STATISTICS 





required for a leading international engineering group, This is an extremely important 
and interesting appointment and the successful applicant will be responsible for 
co-ordinating prices of the group's products throughout the world. 


The group is constantly expanding its field of products and the position offers 
great prospects for advancement. 


One or two years’ experience in industry would be an advantage but not essential 
Minimum commencing salary £950 per annum, 


qualifications and experience in strictest confidence to Box No. 1450. 


















Applicants, between the ages of 25-30, should send full details of their 


COUNTY OF LANARK 
PURI kabarions opie 


i eee, ge 


a3 poi 
ae ase wan 


ieee vo 


Apolications, giving age. qualifications and experience, and 
wames end addresses of three referees, Pr Seeny Gierk, 
P.O. Boa No. 1. Clesgow, Op February 15, 1980 


GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN NIOCERIA 
VACANCY FOR THE POST OF 


CHIEF ECONOMIST 


Apolikcations ere invited Geom suitatly 
candidates for the pos af Chlet Boosemin ne 


Pieening sad Community 
Development in the Public Servne Of the Western 
Region of Nigeria 


VOwati fy ations Apelicents must be professional 
Teoneomists with very epee caperience in 
ressagee methods. organisation of Economics Depart- 

aed ecynomic problems of Ceovernments of 
weer developed countries 


Duties . The Officer will take charge of the oraanien- 
tien of the Eeonomies Divisions. superviw rescarch, 
advise the Wostern Region Coverament on coomomic 
Policies, aad to tein a Nigerian wadersiedy. 


Conditions of Appetumens On conitact for one 
of two touts of 12-18 monte cack t@ the firm tostence 
on a Consolidated sal of £1,538 per annum. in 
addition, gtatuay ts am the rate &)? its, for 
cach completed three months’ service. Pree first-class 


treatment for officer and his farity 
provided at low rentals 


Methed of Applicativa Aepixation should be 
compteted im ttipiicate on the orememed form nee = 
able from the Official Secretary (Recruitment 
Office of the Agent-4iencral for Wesere 
1.202 Capes, Portland Strcet, Li a w oe om 
whom furt tivulars “—« om at 
Chong date ehruary 27. i961 


complies. t the Moechantecd 
expanding central acounts department would De 
respond to the Accountant in charge of the aad 
would be required to learn the Hn og t meahiocs 
Comptometers, aod to aevet in the general 
of the Gepariment. The would be « (raimiag gtound 
for a man aged 14-25 interested in learning the basic principles 
ot date newing —Applications, stating age. experience ead 
quelineasione ea be sent to Sento 

Cher am Lemp vision. The G.EC. Lad, Eat Lane, Nonb 
Wembicy idhdieses, 


HERBERT HUNT & SONS 
LIMITED 
MACHINE TOOL MANUPACTURHEA, 
tequire a 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
eee = Papo Sales 





» & 
cores i 
Soe wit at emu 


Potications. in <ee . t 
COMMERC! nates. 


tiseore Read, Manchester 4. 


NTPRNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCHL requires junior 
Maetisthian | F.onormtis — Plean write wT partioulars uf 
exnpertence, to 28 Haymarket. Leeden, 5. W 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RPSFARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH GRANTS 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDILS 


Applications are invited for the above Studemiehies end 
Grents for remarch iw Economics, Boomantic Statiatics 
Government, Social Adwinistradan, toclad Anthropology oF 
Sociology, tematic for ene year ™ the first tnetance, 4 
reaewabie for a further pn wot cxveeding (wo yrers 
e@udeniships are sore’ value of £550 of (400 
tT are offered to ay ae have oltained the dearce 
” oF Master ia of sey other approved UU ntver- 
sy Applications showld — or ee than February 
S. 196). to the Reatetrer ind. Dalveraty . Manchester, 15, 
o whom f forme of application may 


Fer further appointments and other classified 
510 and Si 


rearing 


RSE 5 BOA RABEL 




























































































510 
PUNCHED CARD INSTALLATION 


The United Kingdom Atomik Pawgy Amherity, Production 
Group, Sermeticids Works, Satenk, Preston, Lancashire 
require, fe the Technical Departmen. on assistant to the 
officer io charese of an IBM jiastaliiation emoloyine punched 
card equicmem for worage and procewmming of nuclear fuel 
clemem date 

Duttes will include design and planning of data processing 
, Oferatrons end latsom. between the watt and the works depart 
ments MH acrves, 

The minimem quatifications tequired are GC F.. or equiva 
lem. in five sebjects. mclading two at A” Level in Science 
~w Mathematics, Out @ pass destee of approoriatce HNC te 
normally <cxpected Eapertence in the use of punched card 
equipment w cwentiel esd some keowledge of clementary 
Matistical methods would be an advantage Those with lew 
than the sermael qualifications quoted will be required to have 
had exceptionally good capericnce 

Selary : £640 (at ape 21) to 6860 (at age 26 OF over), rising 
to 61.095 per annum 

Comnmbetery superannuation Housng Assistance Scheme 

Send card for applweation form, quoting fMfcrence 
SY 88/320, to Works Secretary at above address 

Clesing date: February 20. 1961 


Market Research 


We are @ rapidly growimg orcdium-sized adveriming agency 
We are looking for & young man or woman who would hike 
to break few grownd in merket rescatch You may be in 
market rescerch alroady or in operations rescerch We 
pay well Write fully to Stanhope Gate Kobert Sharp & 


Partners Lad., 45 Albomaric Strect, London, W } 


CITY OF LEICESTER 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Lic i SteR COLLEGE OF TEC MNOLOOY AND 
COMMERCI 
Principal Rn 1 Veo, MS ¥ tes iP 
Kalions afte imvited fe the post of Senror Le 
Kelations ‘im the Schowt of Commer Apr 
De gadusics With appronpfiatc cxmeren 
ry Men. 61.550 « £50 to £1.750 pa 
Women, 21.240 a itt > £1.40) pa flus equal 
Pay iacrement 
ts end aepplication forms ito be returned a8 soon as 
stainable from the Kexietrar, College of Tecttology 
ommerne, Lehestet 


, 


sid 


For other appointments see pages 509 and Si! 


INISTRY OF AVIATION have a vacancy in London for 
a Chief Information Offier to be Head of the Depart 
ment's Infofmaden Branch on « salary scale of £2,700 
13. “uM pa 
he Head of the Information Branch is responsible for 
cderccting the avtivities of the Ministry's information service 
at Headquarters, and, at outstations inchyling Research and 
Development Establishments and Civil Airports The informa 
tien Branch ws responsih) tow kahng in respect of the 
Menistry's interests with the Press and with broadcasting and 
televtson authoritics The chverstty of the Ministry's activities 
s work m other fields meh as films, fumiations and 
Ts 2d th matters Of felutions with the public at 


feryre’ peticy "ma wid 

a? 4 «2 tehonal and 
heve a geod genere 
‘ with th 


CO-OPERATIVE UNION LIMITED 


DEST TOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FEDERATION 
OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


, STATISTICIANS 
CENTRAL STATESTICAL OFFICE 
MINISTRY OF LOUONOMIC AFFAIRS 


os af iavhied from surtably quatified peteons ” 
ime to quality during i¥et fut appointments 
m on 2 three-pcar comtract in. the ¢ entrai 
Critic < Salisbury Appin ts should (wasess @ 
Degree. wah £ tor % 1 Clauss Honours (or 
alert gual ster w si lian l.onemics§ oF 
Mathematics 
Salary 


a minimum f four year Post -eraduate’ 


Mer 1“) pa 
Womer £1.80 pa 


Men LL iO pa 
Women £904 pa 
Suitatle officers may he offcred transfer to the permanecat 
and pensionaMe etablixhment cither during OF at the con 
clusion of their cOmtrat, All senior posts are normally filied 
by imersal promotion 
the fare to the Federation for a recruit and his family wif 
be paid and if the comtract is not renewed of the recrult not 
offered aprointmem to the Permanent Lstablishmemt repatria- 
tton capenscs will be ped an well 
The climate is cxcetient, social and sperting amenitics are 
first rate and schooling is free to University emrance Mandard 
Leave is generous. accumulative and cash may be taken in 
lice af expiry of contract subject to regulations 
Application forms and further details from the Secretary (RB) 
Rhodesia House. 429 Strand, Loadon,. W.C 2 
Clowns dat fFemraary 25th 
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MARKETING SERVICES 
MANAGEMENT 


A large manufacturer of branded consumer products distributed nationally 
is to appoint at management level an executive, who will be responsible for 
key aspects of the Group's marketing research and planning activities. 


Applicants should be in the age range 30-45, have a successful record of 
wt least three years at senior level in the marketing or market research 
department of a national manufacturer of branded goods or of an agency, 
and have a background in consumer products 


The successful candidate must show evidence of a sound grasp of modern 
marketing techniques, forecasting methods, and the uses of distribution cost 
analysis 


This is a major appointment with an attractive starting salary and prospects 
of substantial advancement. It entails some travel within the United Kingdom 
and is based on 4 pleasant county town in the northern part of England 


Write, in confidence, giving particulars of experience and qualifications, to: 


Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd.. 
Urwick House, 

14 Hobart Place, 

London, S.W.1, 


who have been asked to advise on this appointment 
ARJ 1481/54 on the envelope 


A CAREER 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


pre fessional staff in Argentina Bolivia Brazil, C-hile Paraguay, 


and invites applications from qualified accountants at all levels of experience. from 


An international firm of public accountants wishes to inct 


those newly qualified te those capable of assuming senior executive posts. including 


men who have had experience of management consultancy work ‘ 


The positions advertised are not replacements. they are new posts. The work 
is varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and there are excellent prospects 


of speedy advancement mn countries whose cconomies are expanding rapidly 


Contracts are for an initial period of three years, renewable by agreement. Terms 
include an allowance for the expenses of moving to South America, a salary (payable 
partly in hard currency):on a seale sufficient to permit a comfortable standard of 
living together with a margimefor savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 
for staff members and their dependants, and three months fully paid leave at the 
end of each contract in addition to local leave during its course. Salaries are subject 
to merit increases and are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes 
in the cost of living. Additional penefits, differing from country to country, are 
provided by advanced social legislation. A senior partner of the firm will shortly 
be in London to imterview applicants 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications, together with a passport 
type photograph. to Box 1449. 


Wanted for international firm serving British engineering industries 


ASSISTANT MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The man who will be appointed will probably be about 35 vears of age. will have 
a good knowledge of economics and busimess administration and experience in 
industrial sales. 


Write in your own handwriting; preferably with a fountain pen, to W. Verschoor en 
Drs. J. ©. Oudshoorn, Psychologisch Adviseurs, Coolsingel $7, ROTTERDAM, 
Holland. 


RP IN 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN LAND STUDIES 








CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN— 
IRELAND’S NATIONAL TRANSPORT COMPANY 









ST Bedine Wansaumact. 16 Teomaingan twon, aaheaan. 
APPOINTMENT REQUIRED ; 


eConcaeees. De.. tedy. 3, German, with Wide academic 
and business capertence in Germany and stroad, fluent 
in languages, Givirce suitable aproinimest ia London fram 
May onw Pos «as lecturer im Industrial Boonomies. 
Management and Administration, Market Research of ailted 
fiekts preferred AvetianMice for jaterviews in London from 
Femruery ttth-l@th Boa 1485 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 


Employers requirtag the services of Chartered Socretartes 
to OF secretarial and sintilur executive posts are mvited to 
communicate with the Sccretery of the Inetitute (Dept. &). 
14 New Bridge Street, London E.C.4 

OCH LOMOND. Private istand, Four modern four-herth 

caravans Sading. water ski-ine. fishing. pony. golf— 
Hewitt. Inchfad, By Drymen. Stirlingshire 
Ms Fiction and general works invited for consideration 
Patrick Johns Lid., Authors’ Agents. 59 Crawford 
Street. Loadon, WI 
ERP warm while you per No-way Of -firine makes your 
house warm and cony whhout dirt, dust ar labour, Send for 
details of Nu-way ocf)-firing, the chearest form of aviomatic 
heat New s ailan! on credit Ourchaw terme Nu wer 
Heating Plants Lid. (Box B88), Drowwick 
Ss" IN COMFORT while screening your colour tides See 
the mew Zeiss Mhomat projector. price £54 be complete 
with remete contrat Wallace Heston Lid photograph. 
sec ehete. 127 New Bond Street. Lenden. W It 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


RESIDENTIAL 





invites 












applications for the post of 


ECONOMIST/STATISTICIAN 


* in its Development Department. 
























The successful applicant, who will be required to observe trends 
and make forecasts, will not only be fully qualified in his particular 
field and have useful experience but will have initiative, resource 
and good judgment. He is unlikely to be over 35 years of age. 
Salary will depend very much on qualifications, experience and 
individual potential but, in any event, will compare favourably 
with the current professional levels. 





























































Wiite mn confidence, giving full particulars, 





to the Organisation and Personnel Manager, 
C.1.E., Kingsbridge, Dublin, by 14th February. 








COURSE FOR BUSINESS 
MANAGERS 


The seveoth REMDENTIAL COURSE FOR 
BUSINESS MANAGERS will He held in the 
University from fully { to 22, 196) The stm i¢ to 






encourage the development of a broadct undertanding 
of business Promiems and of the environment in which 





business operates. and thus 0) assict in the traosition 
from specialised to general managemem 

in addition te spodicate work and case-studics, 
wminars will be ted Py practising Pusiness and 
professional men as well as University teachers drawn 
from several departments. including Commerce, 
Poltical Economy. Accounting aed Pwychalogy 

To ecaccurege the cachange of knowledge 
experience among members of the course, the number 
admitted will be strictly hearted. There are ne 
educational requirements The fee for the course, 
including residence. is S guineas tarty applicetion 
should be made: the closing date ts March bh, 1961. 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE 
STUDIES 


MARKET RESEARCH 
iN THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY 























The Pharmaceuticals Division of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited has a vacancy for a 














IN MANAGEMENT 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


The fulltime course of study Wading to the award 
of the University's post-graduate Diploma ia Manage- 
mem Studies commences on October 10, 1961. ht is 








at Divigion Headquarters in Wilmsiow, Cheshire. Candidates, under 30 years of age, 
should be graduates in Pharmacy, Agriculture or Economics and have a flair for figures and 
the presentation of concise reports relating to the medical and veterinary fields. A know- 
ledge of statistical methods and foreign languages would be an advantage. Applications: 
with brief particulars, should be addressed to i 


















po 
particular ty p= dn for : «- 
technological training who are taking on manesectial 
responsibtlities 

be course one over the three terms from 
October te func members amy return to their 
companies during the two vacations. 

Canddatce for admmsion should normally be 
University sfadustcs but suit eualtied 


admission should 


Further particulars and nomination forms for both 
these courses may be canine from wvgseesee Nommaa 


Hunt, 20 Costas ett & 
HARLES 4. ST wait 
Secretary to the University 


The Staff Manager, 1.C.1. Ltd., Pharmaceuticals Division, 
Fulshaw Hall, Wilmslow, Cheshire 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON, DEGREE 


Weles Hall (Eat. 1894) provides Postal Cx in @ wide 
ranuce wwubiects for o two examinations for London 
Univ a Esa. wo S entrance is included) af moderate 
fees. 1A Wolsey mudemts passed London Univ 


S<.con. exam, tesa 3. | aie for GCE, Law, 


ar, _= ‘yw gw 
from E. se Fagen CRE, BE, vT ” Directas 


DEPT oka: “Fo MALL. OXFORD. 
Ceenasry OF LONDON: A lecture emitied “ Inter- 
Growth “ 


(BS atid nar ta eta me 





















MARKET SURVEY 


A leading international engineering group has a vacancy for a man, aged 28-38, 
preferably educated to University standard, to conduct exhaustive market survey 
primarily in Europe. He should be fluent in French and German at least and will 
require considerable experience in this field and should also be of the necessary 
cahbre for such an exacting position. 





a os we om 








S<temee, Howshton Sercet. Aldwych, 
| ey free, withowt ticket.—James Hendersen. Academi 
camtrar 
PCRETARIAL TRAINING, eepectally for university 
o4 ete end cetes nies Sao r intensive 
i we courses, tite retary, Deviess, 154 
i Holland Pum Aveo. Wil’ PARK sone’ Ges 
i B.SC.{ECON,) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
j UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDE COLLEGE 


soc omsfully tor this 
wet Ret tesidvace) which tea vabuable 


(eect ee Rate be eas 
Conubstdge, 

















Minimum commencing salary £1,500 per annum. 











The position is permanent and offers extremely good prospects of advancement 
in an organisation which is constantly expanding and very progressive in its outlook 


Applicants should write, giving full details of qualifications and -experience, to 
Box 1451. 









Pen ee 


ores 
Fume. ctc.. from Keahurar, a Hours. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Reeiee eee Lae. Lee. le ay 
Secretarial, Ciwil Service. gee 


General Certifuate af Rewien on otc. 
(Ron-cLamination) courses in besness 

far tree tus ander advice spenlunion canaunatoon 
subjects in which tmterceted, to the Secretary (G9, 2, 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call a 30 Queen Victoria Serect. London, E.C4 












* 
~_ 
~ 


. 


AN 


117 BIS 


Telephone 


he n 


BANKERS 


HENRY 


SBACHER 


HOPSGATE LONDON EC2 


AVENUE 1030 Telex LONDON 


o. 
20521 


RLODEITS 


1ost rewarding investment 


you have ever made 


he your contribution to the Development Appeal Fi 


the Us 
ec youngest 
‘4 p ses tO ¢ 


i 

p 

within the ne 
‘ 


>the nation * 
L stablished tess than 


tS post 
In x} 


Its promuse 


olarst 


few univers 


has no out-d 


buildings are 


te building a 
Help on a er 
by the Treas 


versity College of Swansea 


war uf 


The College 
constituent college of the University of Wales, 
louble its student population 7 

xt decade. This ts its bold response 

call to all universitres for maximu < 

iorty years ago, 

owth has already been rapid 

p and the sciences ts reputation 
both in education and research 
Les enjoy a better setting and Swansea 

ated buildings to hamper development. | 
rsing on the large campus overlooking Sw a: 
lone it ss a ten million pounds project 

and scale has been given and promised 

ury but the College itself must 


s socuTC 
Ss ine 
maxiern 


sca Bay. 


make a contobution of at least £500,000 


far beyonce 
lt theretore « 
tor 
Dor 


Pleas 


This coupon is a con- 
ventent way of sending 
for the interesting 
booklet about the 
Callege’s development 
plans. 


! the resources nt has been able to accumulate 
appeals to the public-——to you and your associatcs 


very generous support 
ions, gifts im kind and covenanted 


subseriptuuons are welcomed 
¢ communicate with the Appeal S¢ 
DEVELOPMENT APPEAL FUND 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA 
SINGLETON PARK, SWANSEA, W 


retar 


ALES «<< 


iro THE APPEAL SECRETARY, 

i Please send me your Development Appeal booklet 
i I enclose donation of £ delete if necessary) 
1 Name 


1 Mihitess 


Discs gs ets Dna tas es hour opl.Doee vom pgs arouse 
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The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


unos 
Nimne anni 


| 
i; 


aot OE mages 
= — s 


=" : wae - 


4 
COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Agencies through 
wy of Papua and New Guin 
Agente tt vt 


Branches 
Territ 


and 


= orn 


on Islands 
iD OFFIC! 
LONDON 


AND AT ATL 


If it’s about Japan! 


Tol aad 
ietif Thal! OTT 
«a 
7 


®B 
7 —_ 


“AUR UGEE 


- 
- 
£ 


P ape 
SANWA BANK 
HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 


JAPAN : 187 BRANCHES 
OVERSEAS : LONDON, NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO, TAIPEI 
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When paying your life assurance premiums, 


do you ever ask yourself: 


What happens if there’s a slump or a crisis? 


Over more than a century the British Life 
Offices have successfully weathered wars, 
slumps, crises of all kinds. They have vast 
experience of long-term investment. Their 
record of performance in the past is 

7 fm the best guarantee you could 
’ possibly have for the future. 


(a 
a? 
Ld 


In Britain, the 80 competing Life Offices 
invest their policyholders’ savings with 
one main purpose in mind—to make sure 
that the man or woman who holds a policy 
gets the best deal possible. A life assurance 
policy is a long-term contract — this calls 
for sound as well as fruitful investment. 


Life Assurance is a business in which 
a very large proportion of the profits, 
usually 90 per cent or more, is returned 
in the form of bonuses to with-profit 
policyholders. And much more than most 
businesses it is concerned with people. 
You'll find that your Life Office has an 
understanding attitude to your personal 
problems, 


You get'a good deal from Life Assurance 


Issued by The Life Offices’ Association, London, and Associated Scottish Life Offices, Edinburgh. 





Expert Knowledge and Experienced Sewice 
in Foreign Trade 


THE © 
LT D / NAGOYA 
a JAPAN 
175 Offices : Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, 
Kobe, Sapporo and other major cities 


throughout Japan 


London Representative Office 

107, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2 
New York Representative Office 

149 Broadway New York 6, N.Y 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
Experience in 
Management of 
Foreign Capital 


The Industrial Bank 
ae Ever bie 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 
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ROYAL 
INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


Has over 100 years’ experience behind it 
Is available to vou through a network of 
Branches & Avencies Countrywide. 

Is a personal service designed to meet 

individual needs 
Ensures prompt handling of any loss 


claim you may sustain 


TOL: 
im INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


t NORTH JOUN STREET gi>% IMHARD STREET 


LIVERPOOL 2. LONDON ce. 3 


(stablished 1876 


LINCOLNSHIRE 


PROPERTY BUILDING AND GENERAL FINANCE CO. LID 
Vember of the Finance Houses hawee jation 


This company has been in es 

Its stability is reflected by the fact that it 

‘a profitin every year without fail, You ma 

a Deposit Account with our Banking Depart 
offers security. 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES 
Voney at one month's call 5} 


Vioney at three months’ call 6 
Vonev at six months’ call 64" 


nent 


Per Annum 
», Per Annum 
, Per Annum 


ASSETS EXCEED 
£1,500,000 


ee eneee eee a ee nee ee ee ae ae 
Please send 

brochure ‘ 80 years’ secure savings ...° and balance sheet. 
NAME 

ADDRESS 


LINCOLNSHIRE PROPERTY BUILDING AND G ENERAL Creat co. LTD 
12 Monks Road, Lincoln Phone: Ling 


LPL 


~ 
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INTEREST EVERY DAY... 
WITHDRAWALS ANY DAY... 


DRY DOCKS 
To ensure efficient and reliable £19,000,000 £1,000,000 


control in the impounding and de- 
watering of dry docks, many such * BAY TO DAY INTEREST 


iin Te i WITHDRAWALS ON REQUEST 
% INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY. 
Head Office : HIGH STREET, SKIPTON, YORKS. 
"Heed Office & Works: 


MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
KILMARNOCK ~« SCOTLAND 


t 


A BESTJNFORMED BANK IS COMPLETELY INFORMED 


Depend on our efficient global banking service to profitable advantage. 


189 offices throughout Japan ® THE FUJI BANK, LTD. TOKYO JAPAN 


MOVERSEAS OFFICES: ([LONDON : SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, LONDON E.C. 2 CJINEW YORK: 42 . 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y, ([JCALCUTTA: MOOKERJEE HOUSE, 17, BRABOURNE ROAD, CALCUTTA-1 


Rcawteread a6 4 Newepeper Authormed as 
Newspaper Ltd.. at 22 Ryder Street. Londes, $.W.1, Telephone Wihisehall [511 


Second Class Mall. Post Offke Deowt.. Otwwe Printed in Lnsland by Sf. Clements Prew, Tad, London, BA4 Pulled by Tie Beason 
22 Postage an this tewe:, UK Mf; (verses $id. 
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Instruments that have become instrumental in modernizing today’s living all depend on 


STEEI ) 


lor their adaptability and proper usage under all conditions and circumstances. 


\nd playing an important part in the manufacture of such instruments is YAWATA 
TRADEMARK STEEL, which protluces all gauges of steel to meet all requirements ranging from common 


LOLst hold art les to 


gigantic machinery for heavy mdustry YAWATA, the largest 


‘| company in Asia, is proud of its achievements which have always been based on 


scientific research and long vears of experience 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO - JAPAN CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO 











